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This little book does not profess to be a history, but rather 
to supply the want of one to a very numerous class, who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to master the long and 
valuable works which have been produced on the subject. 
Everybody has heard something of Greece, and everybody 
would like to know some more of it, if it could be done in a 
few hours' reading. Admirable volumes have been published 
by scholars and philosophers on various points of the Grecian 
annals ; and no less admirable compilations have been made 
for the use of colleges and schools ; but I think there is an 
opening for a short abstract — neither philosophic nor minute— 
which embraces the rise and fall, the acts and character, of that 
extraordinary people ; and I therefore dedicate these pages to 
the Members of the Ventnob and Bonchtjbch Mechanics' 
Institute — for whom they were written— in hopes that they 
will be found useful to other societies of a similar kind. 



December, 1856. 
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The history of Borne is fax more widely known at the present 
day than that of Greece. And for this many reasons may be 
given. The influence of Rome has never ceased. When she 
withdrew her forces in the fifth century, and left our island to 
itself, she could not withdraw the civilization she had spread, 
the arts she had taught, and the great memories she had 
brought with her. Her language, her manners and laws 
influenced the ferocious inhabitants ; and in a few years her 
missionaries, starting again on a career of victory, completed 
a conquest far deeper and more permanent than that of 
Claudius or Agrioola. The connexion, indeed, between 
Rome and all the countries she ence held in military pos- 
session seems indissoluble. Shake off her armies, and her 
priests come in their place. Reject the Caesar, and the Pope 
extends the same chain. Nay, when at last a people vindi- 
cates its liberty and throws off the Pope, still the Capitol 
retains its power. It is now the stronghold of the arts- 
painting and poetry go forth on a wider course of triumph 
than either emperor or priest had done, for they penetrate 
into regions inaccessible to force or superstition ; and when 
painting ceases its supremacy, and Italian poetry fades into 
insignificance before the intellectual giants of the Saxon 
blood, another victory is achieved, another march of conquest 
takes place, and Europe, as it had taken leavm ydl &*&s&£fe 
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2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

from the Palatine, and in worship and tax-paying from the 
Vatican, and in colour and design from the Sistine Chapel, 
now takes laws in music from the Eternal City, which, in some 
sense or other, seems doomed to be the mistress of the world. 
But long before Rome rose from barbarism, there was a people 
infinitely more ingenious than the Romans— capable of far 
greater exploits, exercising as deep an influence on the 
thoughts of men and the progress of- enlightenment, though not 
so apparent to us at the present day, — and it is of these, of 
the Greeks, I intend to give you a short and simple history, 
not embarrassing you with minute details, or losing myself in 
the quagmires of political and antiquarian discussion, but pre- 
senting you the broad outlines of a most strange and eventful 
story, so that you may judge for yourselves of the characters 
and actions of the most distinguished people of ancient times. 
Distance of date, and complete difference of manners, govern- 
ment and religion, make them appear to us at first sight not 
so interesting as their Roman rivals ; — they spoke a tongue 
which has less resemblance to our own ; they ended by sub- 
mitting to a slavery which has lasted nearly to the present 
day, and has hindered the rising of any man of extraordinary 
abilities or elevated character for nearly two thousand years ; 
and above all, their territory was almost ludicrously small, 
and the extension of their power and consideration was 
towards the east and not towards the west. These are some 
of the causes why Greece is so little studied, except in schools 
and colleges ; yet these are the very reasons why we should 
not remain in ignorance of the causes of such a diversity of 
fortune. The Englishman, indeed, is bound in a special 
manner to take a closer view of the fate of a nation in some 
respects so like his own ;— a people in a narrow strip of land, 
few in number, vigorous in action, firm in courage, rise to the 
lead in human affairs in spite of the hostility of great empires, 
and establish a constitutional and free government in the 
sight of the old despotisms of the East They gain the com- 
mand of toe sea; and, as if liberty was the heritage of tbe 
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ocean-queen, wherever she takes her seat, the citizen of the 
smallest of the Grecian towns feels that there is none to make 
him afraid. They found a dominion in Asia, so wide that 
Greek is the court language in "farthest Babylon," and 
Homer is recited on the banks of the Hydaspes. Then they 
give birth to a literature so noble that it has been the model 
in style, in grace, and manliness, to all succeeding ages : and 
yet they inhabited a country not nearly the size of Scotland— 
and never, probably, amounted to more than a million souls. 
These are surely people worth knowing; these are men whom 
it would be well to study ; for it may perhaps be possible, in 
the energetic rise of that gallant and high-minded population, 
to see some image of what England, to the present period of 
her history, has achieved ; and in the loss of eastern empire, 
the curtailment of domestic freedom, the decay of patriotic 
ardour, the diminution of maritime power, we may be 
startled with the dim presentment of what may yet be in 
store for ourselves. Let the lesson teach us unanimity at 
home, honourable purpose ; self-sacrifice when required ; and 
a determination to use the great office to which we are raised 
by an over-ruling Providence, for the improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind. 

Many people on looking at the map, and seeing the mere 
speck called Greece, have been scandalised at the presump- 
tion of such a spot in rising to such importance. We can 
imagine a Russian comparing his enormous territory, stretch- 
ing half way across the globe, with the little rugged portion 
of land running down a short way into the Egean sea, and 
holding up his hands in wonder at the audacity of such a 
dwarf in attacking the empire of Persia, the myriads of Asia 
Minor, and the dynasties of India itself. Historians hare 
puzzled themselves with the causes of this, the extraordinary 
development of talent, genius, courage, and magnanimity in 
a people apparently not more advantageously situated than 
many of their neighbours. First the beauty and clearness <£. 
their climate have been dwelt TKpm*, iMS&raKBfiQ Vst \» ^» 
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south to have the richest crops, they were yet protected 
from the enervating effects of too low a latitude by the 
elevation of their soil and the mountainous ranges which 
show their snow-crowned summits for more than half the 
year. Then, the length and indentations of their coast have 
been cited as favourable circumstances in their position. 
And this is undeniable; for maritime enterprise, resulting 
naturally from the facilities afforded by numerous harbours 
and an extensive shore, has at all times been the parent of 
many virtues, — such as courage, independence, and commercial 
activity ; but it would be too much to maintain that a mul- 
titude of creeks and landing-places was favourable to the arts 
and sciences; that Shakspearc is the greatest of poets be- 
cause Britain has the most extensive of shores, and that 
Milton sang the noblest epic because England had the most 
irresistible fleet and the widest developed trade. But the 
true key to their incontestable superiority is found by others in 
their possession of a language of unequalled flexibility and 
force — a language so philosophic in its construction that its 
very grammar has the charm of a succession of interesting 
problems scientifically worked out, and so adaptable to all the 
purposes of humblest life or loftiest speculation, that to this 
hour we are forced to press it into our service to express 
with perfect fitness, instruments, sciences, and inventions, of 
which tiie wisest of the Grecians never dreamed. There never 
has been a language so perfect as an index to the thoughts 
as the Greek, and therefore, as thought and language act 
and react upon each other, there never have been thoughts 
more worthy to be conveyed in words. 

But however admirable a language may be as an instrument 
no less than a development of thought, it is evident that a 
great deal more is required to lift a nation to the proud 
eminence held so many years by Greece. The whole world 
is full of vanished dynasties, and empires dried up like a 
stream in summer. We know nothing of their history, their 
manners; how they lived, or how they reasoned; what they 
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believed, or even how they perished. And what are we to 
take as the reason of this ? It arises from nothing more than 
the apparently inadequate cause, that they did not possess an 
alphabet. However elegant or powerful their language, it 
consisted of breath, and nothing more. Their inscriptions— 
the only literature they possessed — were carved upon enor- 
mous blocks of stone, so that a few years of the Assyrian 
annals would have exhausted a quarry, and needed Salisbury 
Plain for a book-case. The Greeks at an early period were in 
possession of the A, B, C, and by the vivifying touch of those 
twenty-five letters, their heroes, their poets and philosophers 
are alive at the present hour. A fine climate, then, a mari- 
time position, a magnificent language, and the alphabet — these 
arc the principal advantages possessed by Greece — these are 
the things which built up her greatness and perpetuate her 
renown. Nor let us think the alphabet a small thing, or the 
discovery of it of little consequence. Without it there would 
be no accumulation of wisdom, or transmission of experience. 
The succeeding age would have to re-discover the discoveries 
of its predecessors, — for hieroglyphics, as they are called, the 
earliest method of inscription, were inadequate to express any- 
thing but the most superficial ideas. The earliest writings 
did not attempt to reproduce by means of letters the portions 
of sound which go to the formation of a word or name of an 
external object, but they tried to give a representation of the 
thing itself. They did not, in short, spell a word, but drew it. 
An eagle was named, not by syllables, as we do, but by two 
wings of particular shape. A ship was depicted to the best 
of their ability, but no sounds were given. It was a game of 
puzzles and conundrums to the wisest of their scholars, even 
at the time ; and the result is shown by the labours of the 
decipherers of the present day, who give quite different inter- 
pretations of the same inscription, and are in danger of mis- 
taking a song of rejoicing for an epitaph on a tombstone. But 
Greece, with her inimitable tongue — Greece, with her flexible 
and comprehensive alphabet, had the power <il \a^\a%^Vst 
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ever the treasures of genius or eloquence which emanated 
from any of her sons* Without this apparently simple in- 
vention, the learning of Aristotle, the high speculations of 
Plato, and all the wit and wisdom of antiquity, would have 
been lost to the world ; and not small would that loss have 
been to our own civilization and refinement. There are none 
of us who would not have been in a worse position if the 
great of old had perished from human view,— even though 
we have never seen them in the original, or so much as heard 
their names. 

With this tribute to the beneficial effects of a long-vanished 
civilization, let us go to the history and situation of the 
ancient Greeks. And first, of the land they lived in. 

The great Mediterranean Sea, as you will observe in the 
map, washes the shores of the three quarters of the world. 
Leaving the storms of the Atlantic outside the Gates of 
Hercules — now called the Straits of Gibraltar— it expands 
into deep bays, indenting the coasts of the most rich and 
populous countries of Europe, — pursues an uninterrupted 
course along the corn-loaded, low-lying beach of Africa, and 
sends its lazy waves far up on the golden sands of the plains of 
Asia Minor. Projecting into this salt-water lake, we first come 
to the great promontory of Italy, ending, as almost all great 
promontories do, in a sharp point at its southern extremity. 
We next come, in. our eastward voyage, to a similar projection, 
constituting the territory of Greece, surrounded on its three 
sides by groups of beautiful islands dotted all over the sea, 
and stretching their sunny spots of soil to the neighbourhood 
of the Asiatic shore. As the great island of Sicily forms the 
southern boundary of the Italian peninsula, the region called 
the Peloponnesus,, now known as the Morea, stood at the 
bottom of the Grecian lands. The similarity between these 
two countries is farther maintained by the mountainous 
barriers which each of them possessed towards the north. 
What, the Alps were to the Italian, the Cambunian mountains, 
with Pindus and the contiguous ranges, were to the inha- 



bitant of Greece. Extending from the thirty-sixth to that 
fortieth degree of north latitude, or about two hundred and 
eighty miles* and with not more than, an average breadth of & 
hundred, it would require us to include all the islands oyer 
which she stretched her name, to raise her to the size of 
Portugal But limited as she was, there never was a country 
so secured by natural barriers from the dangers of foreign 
invasion. If there had been on this soil an undivided people, 
combining the material advantages of a rampart to the north, 
of almost impassable hills, with the mastery of a sea difficult 
and storm- tossed, that guarded everyother boundary of the land,, 
—they would have united the security of a garrisoned fortress 
like Gibraltar, with the agricultural riches of France, and the 
mercantile facilities of England. But they were not an un- 
divided people.. So far from it, that most of their achieve- 
ments were performed in civil wars ; that the Greek triumphs 
were over Greeks ; and that the energy, skill, and courage, 
which would have sufficed to carry their triumphant arts and 
arms over all the world, were wasted in petty struggled 
between state and state, and finally extinguished altogether in 
mutual hatred. Think what England would have been if the 
Heptarchy had remained; if little kings in Salisbury had 
marched with banner and trumpet against other little kings at. 
Winchester ; and factions, feuds, briberies, and intimidations, 
had been carried on throughout the land. This was, unfor- 
tunately, for many years, the situation of Greece, and the 
cause of her disunion and weakness it is not difficult to dis- 
cover. The diversities of soil and climate which we seek for 
m. other regions at remote distances from each other, were 
here found close together, and though the whole country was 
so small, nature herself established as well-denned geogra- 
phical divisions between the paltriest cantons, as have ever 
existed between empires of the greatest size. The narrow 
isthmns of Corinth lay between the Peloponnesus and the 
mainland, with interests and tendencies differing from both. 
Instead of uniting these two, the isthmu& to& * XwrossL-'Saak 
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kept them apart. Every valley maintained its independent 
existence. There was no central power to make local pecu- 
liarities subservient to the general prosperity. Corinth, with 
the command of two seas, was envied and hated by Athens, 
which lay only on the Egean: and by Elis and Messenia, 
because they were limited to the Ionian. Political feeling 
differed as much as situation. A rivulet divided the wildest 
republicans from the strongest partisans of monarchy. 
Democracy tore one poor city to pieces, while at a few miles' 
distance another was trampled down by an aristocracy. Geo- 
graphy furnishes a clue to many apparent inconsistencies in 
the Grecian character, and we will, therefore, take the States 
in order; beginning with the south. 

1st. The Peloponnesus. This rugged-shored, steep-cliffed 
territory, now known as the Morea, extended from the lowest 
point of Greece and of Europe (Cape Tenaros or Matapan) 
to the Gulf of Corinth. If the isthmus were broken through, 
it would form an island as nearly as possible the size of Sicily. 
Like Sicily, also, it had a great variety of soils. In the 
middle it was traversed by a range of high hills, which spread 
out their arms in several directions down to the coast, and 
contained within their embraces rich valleys and very fertile 
plains. These were watered by an infinite number of brooks, 
which preserved the herbage green in the hottest part of the 
summer, and gave its pastoral superiority to the small state 
called Arcadia, in which the highest mountain was placed. 
Cyllene, indeed, is an elevation which might contest the palm 
with some of the hills of Switzerland, both in height and 
beauty. Nor was the resemblance to Switzerland wanting in 
other respects. There was from the earliest times the same 
love of freedom, and also of money, so that wherever mer- 
cenaries were required, the Arcadian volunteer was sure to be 
found. There was the same pastoral taste, also, as shown in 
the breeding of sheep and goats; and, as is the case of all 
mountaineers, we may give them credit for a dislike, and 
perhaps a contempt, for the more cultivated inhabitants of 
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the lowlands. All the traditions of the country speak of its 
shepherd life. Here Pan invented the flute, and here the 
Idyllic poets revel in their descriptions of rural scenery and 
the sweet simplicity of rustic life. 

The highland and pastoral Arcadia is surrounded by five 
small districts, watered by her mountain streams. Of these, 
the most southern was Laconia, a thickly-peopled, though 
rugged and barren state. The Eurotas — purest and largest of 
the Arcadian streams— ran through it from north to south. 
But the Eurotas was more famous for Sparta upon its banks, 
than for the pureness or wideness of its waters. One of the 
largest but the least beautiful of all the Grecian cities, Sparta, 
was for a long time the dominant power in Hellas, and was so 
distinguished from all other towns by the nature of its con- 
stitution and the character of its inhabitants, that it did not 
require splendid buildings or monuments of art to constitute 
it the most remarkable of the capitals of Greece. But the 
simplicity of her taste in this respect has been fatal to her 
memory — the very site she occupied is now doubtful. Athens 
is known by her Parthenon, and Corinth by her Acro- 
corinthus — Sparta survives only in the great men she pro- 
duced and the wonderful actions she performed. 

Divided from Laconia on the north by the river Charadrus, 
and extending its narrow territory between the eastern part of 
Arcadia and the sea, was the State of Aboolis. Forming a 
portion of a peninsula, it almost took a peninsular shape 
itself; for there is but a short expanse of soil dividing the 
waters of the Argolic Gulf — now the Gulf of Nauplia — from 
the Saronic Gulf— now the Gulf of Egina. Pushing its 
rugged projections towards the south-east, it terminates 
with the great promontory of Scyllaeum. Argolis, though 
not occupying a prominent place in the historic period 
of Greece, was always looked on, even by the early settlers in 
Hellas, as having been the seat of a great and highly civilized 
people, who left those astounding works still to be seen after 
the lapse of so many additional centuries, and which have 
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kept them apart. Every valley maintained its independent 
existence. There was no central power to make local pecu- 
liarities subservient to the general prosperity. Corinth, with 
the command of two seas, was envied and hated by Athens, 
which lay only on the Egean: and by Elis and Messenia, 
because they were limited to the Ionian. Political feeling 
differed as much as situation. A rivulet divided the wildest 
republicans from the strongest partisans of monarchy. 
Democracy tore one poor city to pieces, while at a few miles' 
distance another was trampled down by an aristocracy. Geo- 
graphy furnishes a clue to many apparent inconsistencies in 
the Grecian character, and we will, therefore, take the States 
in order; beginning with the south. 

1st. The Peloponnesus. This rugged-shored, steep-cliffed 
territory, now known as the Morea, extended from the lowest 
point of Greece and of Europe (Cape Tenaros or Matapan) 
to the Gulf of Corinth. If the isthmus were broken through, 
it would form an island as nearly as possible the size of Sicily. 
Like Sicily, also, it had a great variety of soils. In the 
middle it was traversed by a range of high hills, which spread 
out their arms in several directions down to the coast, and 
contained within their embraces rich valleys and very fertile 
plains. These were watered by an infinite number of brooks, 
which preserved the herbage green in the hottest part of the 
summer, and gave its pastoral superiority to the small state 
called Arcadia, in which the highest mountain was placed. 
Cyllene, indeed, is an elevation which might contest the palm 
with some of the hills of Switzerland, both in height and 
beauty. Nor was the resemblance to Switzerland wanting in 
other respects. There was from the earliest times the same 
love of freedom, and also of money, so that wherever mer- 
cenaries were required, the Arcadian volunteer was sure to be 
found. There was the same pastoral taste, also, as shown in 
the breeding of sheep and goats; and, as is the case of all 
mountaineers, we may give them credit for a dislike, and 
perhaps a contempt, for the more cultivated inhabitants of 
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Hie lowlands. All the traditions of the country speak of its 
shepherd life. Here Pan invented the flute, and here the 
Idyllic poets revel in their descriptions of rural scenery and 
the sweet simplicity of rustic life. 

The highland and pastoral Arcadia is surrounded by five 
small districts, watered by her mountain streams. Of these, 
the most southern was Laconia, a thickly-peopled, though 
rugged and barren state. The Eurotas — purest and largest of 
the Arcadian streams—ran through it from north to south. 
But the Eurotas was more famous for Sparta upon its banks, 
than for the pureness or wideness of its waters. One of the 
largest but the least beautiful of all the Grecian cities, Sparta, 
was for a long time the dominant power in Hellas, and was so 
distinguished from all other towns by the nature of its con- 
stitution and the character of its inhabitants, that it did not 
require splendid buildings or monuments of art to constitute 
it the most remarkable of the capitals of Greece. But the 
simplicity of her taste in this respect has been fatal to her 
memory — the very site she occupied is now doubtful. Athens 
is known by her Parthenon, and Corinth by her Aero- 
corinthus — Sparta survives only in the great men she pro- 
duced and the wonderful actions she performed. 

Divided from Laconia on the north by the river Charadrus, 
and extending its narrow territory between the eastern part of 
Arcadia and the sea, was the State of Aboolis. Forming a 
portion of a peninsula, it almost took a peninsular shape 
itself; for there is but a short expanse of soil dividing the 
waters of the Argolic Gulf— now the Gulf of Nauplia — from 
the Saronic Gulf— now the Gulf of Egina. Pushing its 
rugged projections towards the south-east, it terminates 
with the great promontory of Scyllaeum. Argolis, though 
not occupying a prominent place in the historic period 
of Greece, was always looked on, even by the early settlers in 
Hellas, as having been the seat of a great and highly civilized 
people, who left those astounding works still to be seen after 
the lapse of so many additional centuries, and which have 
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kept them apart. Every valley maintained its independent 
existence. There was no central power to make local pecu- 
liarities subservient to the general prosperity. Corinth, with 
the command of two seas, was envied and hated by Athens, 
which lay only on the Egean: and by Elis and Messenia, 
because they were limited to the Ionian. Political feeling 
differed as much as situation. A rivulet divided the wildest 
republicans from the strongest partisans of monarchy. 
Democracy tore one poor city to pieces, while at a few miles' 
distance another was trampled down by an aristocracy. Geo- 
graphy furnishes a clue to many apparent inconsistencies in 
the Grecian character, and we will, therefore, take the States 
in order; beginning with the south. 

1st. The Peloponnesus. This rugged-shored, steep-cliffed 
territory, now known as the Morea, extended from the lowest 
point of Greece and of Europe (Cape Tenaros or Matapan) 
to the Gulf of Corinth. If the isthmus were broken through, 
it would form an island as nearly as possible the size of Sicily. 
Like Sicily, also, it had a great variety of soils. In the 
middle it was traversed by a range of high hills, which spread 
out their arms in several directions down to the coast, and 
contained within their embraces rich valleys and very fertile 
plains. These were watered by an infinite number of brooks, 
which preserved the herbage green in the hottest part of the 
summer, and gave its pastoral superiority to the small state 
called Arcadia, in which the highest mountain was placed. 
Cyllene, indeed, is an elevation which might contest the palm 
with some of the hills of Switzerland, both in height and 
beauty. Nor was the resemblance to Switzerland wanting in 
other respects. There was from the earliest times the same 
love of freedom, and also of money, so that wherever mer- 
cenaries were required, the Arcadian volunteer was sure to be 
found. There was the same pastoral taste, also, as shown in 
the breeding of sheep and goats; and, as is the case of all 
mountaineers, we may give them credit for a dislike, and 
perhaps a contempt, for the more cultivated inhabitants of 
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the lowlands. All the traditions of the country speak of its 
shepherd life. Here Pan invented the flute, and here the 
Idyllic poets revel in their descriptions of rural scenery and 
the sweet simplicity of rustic life. 

The highland and pastoral Arcadia is surrounded by five 
small districts, watered by her mountain streams. Of these, 
the most southern was Laconia, a thickly-peopled, though 
rugged and barren state. The Eurotas — purest and largest of 
the Arcadian streams—ran through it from north to south. 
But the Eurotas was more famous for Sparta upon its banks, 
than for the pureness or wideness of its waters. One of the 
largest but the least beautiful of all the Grecian cities, Sparta, 
was for a long time the dominant power in Hellas, aud was so 
distinguished from all other towns by the nature of its con- 
stitution and the character of its inhabitants, that it did not 
require splendid buildings or monuments of art to constitute 
it the most remarkable of the capitals of Greece. But the 
simplicity of her taste in this respect has been fatal to her 
memory — the very site she occupied is now doubtful. Athens 
is known by her Parthenon, and Corinth by her Acro- 
corinthus — Sparta survives only in the great men she pro- 
duced and the wonderful actions she performed. 

Divided from Laconia on the north by the river Charadrus, 
and extending its narrow territory between the eastern part of 
Arcadia and the sea, was the State of Aboolis. Forming a 
portion of a peninsula, it almost took a peninsular shape 
itself; for there is but a short expanse of soil dividing the 
waters of the Argolic Gulf — now the Gulf of Nauplia — from 
the Saronic Gulf— now the Gulf of Egina. Pushing its 
rugged projections towards the south-east, it terminates 
with the great promontory of Scyllaeum. Argolis, though 
not occupying a prominent place in the historic period 
of Greece, was always looked on, even by the early settlers in 
Hellas, as having been the seat of a great and highly civilized 
people, who left those astounding works still to be seen after 
the lapse of so many additional centuries, and ^hk.V\. tan* 
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kept them apart. Every valley maintained its independent 
existence. There was no central power to make local pecu- 
liarities subservient to the general prosperity. Corinth, with 
the command of two seas, was envied and hated by Athens, 
which lay only on the Egean: and by Elis and Messenia, 
because they were limited to the Ionian. Political feeling 
differed as much as situation. A rivulet divided the wildest 
republicans from the strongest partisans of monarchy. 
Democracy tore one poor city to pieces, while at a few miles' 
distance another was trampled down by an aristocracy. Geo- 
graphy furnishes a clue to many apparent inconsistencies in 
the Grecian character, and we will, therefore, take the States 
in order; beginning with the south. 

1st. The Peloponnesus. This rugged-shored, steep-cliffed 
territory, now known as the Morea, extended from the lowest 
point of Greece and of Europe (Gape Tenaros or Matapan) 
to the Gulf of Corinth. If the isthmus were broken through, 
it would form an island as nearly as possible the size of Sicily. 
Like Sicily, also, it had a great variety of soils. In the 
middle it was traversed by a range of high hills, which spread 
out their arms in several directions down to the coast, and 
contained within their embraces rich valleys and very fertile 
plains. These were watered by an infinite number of brooks, 
which preserved the herbage green in the hottest part of the 
summer, and gave its pastoral superiority to the small state 
called Abcasia, in which the highest mountain was placed. 
Cyllene, indeed, is an elevation which might contest the palm 
with some of the hills of Switzerland, both in height and 
beauty. Nor was the resemblance to Switzerland wanting in 
other respects. There was from the earliest times the same 
love of freedom, and also of money, so that wherever mer- 
cenaries were required, the Arcadian volunteer was sure to be 
found. There was the same pastoral taste, also, as shown in 
the breeding of sheep and goats; and, as is the case of all 
mountaineers, we may give them credit for a dislike, and 
perhaps a contempt, for the more cultivated inhabitants of 
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the lowlands. All the traditions of the country speak of itt 
shepherd life. Here Fan invented the flute, and here the 
Idyllic poets revel in their descriptions of rural scenery and 
the sweet simplicity of rustic life. 

The highland and pastoral Arcadia is surrounded by five 
small districts, watered by her mountain streams. Of these, 
the most southern was Laconia, a thickly-peopled, though 
rugged and barren state. The Eurotas — purest and largest of 
the Arcadian streams—ran through it from north to south. 
But the Eurotas was more famous for Sparta upon its banks, 
than for the pureness or wideness of its waters. One of the 
largest but the least beautiful of all the Grecian cities, Sparta, 
was for a long time the dominant power in Hellas, and was so 
distinguished from all other towns by the nature of its con- 
stitution and the character of its inhabitants, that it did not 
require splendid buildings or monuments of art to constitute 
it the most remarkable of the capitals of Greece. But the 
simplicity of her taste in this respect has been fatal to her 
memory — the very site she occupied is now doubtful. Athens 
is known by her Parthenon, and Corinth by her Aero- 
corinthus — Sparta survives only in the great men she pro- 
duced and the wonderful actions she performed. 

Divided from Laconia on the north by the river Charadrus, 
and extending its narrow territory between the eastern part of 
Arcadia and the sea, was the State of Aboolis. Forming a 
portion of a peninsula, it almost took a peninsular shape 
itself ; for there is but a short expanse of soil dividing the 
waters of the Argolic Gulf — now the Gulf of Nauplia — from 
the Saronic Gulf — now the Gulf of Egina. Pushing its 
rugged projections towards the south-east, it terminates 
with the great promontory of Scyllaeum. Argolis, though 
not occupying a prominent place in the historic period 
of Greece, was always looked on, even by the early settlers in 
Hellas, as having been the seat of a great and highly civilized 
people, who left those astounding works still to be seen after 
the lapse of so many additional oeut\mes», wA ^\&&^\&et* 
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obtained the name o£ Cyclopean. The mythic annals, indeed, 
of Argolis are mare distinct than those of any other state. 
Here was Myoene, the capital of Agamemnon — here were the 
scenes of some of Hercules's exploits — and here were held the 
Nemean Games, which assembled on this outlying territory 
the whole population of Greece. The name, however, of 
Argons never comes forward in latter ages as anything but an 
ally or subsidiary of one or other of the contending' nations. 
Though abounding in men and rich in soil, it seems to have 
been dependent on. less populous and poorer states ; and though 
possessed of innumerable harbours, to have had no tendency 
to maritime or commercial pursuits. 

Occupying the same situation on the west of the mountain- 
crowned Arcadia which Argolis occupied on the east, peaceably 
fronting the Ionian breezes, and looking out on the island of 
Zacynthus (now a dependency of England, under the name of 
Zante), lay the holy mountains and sacred fields of Elis: here 
no hostile bands were allowed to enter. All the land was under 
the protection of the immortal gods, and the whole Grecian 
people poured into the temples, and shrines, and consecrated 
groves with which this happy territory was covered, the offer- 
ings of wealth and genius, till in the precincts of the Olympian 
Jupiter were collected the masterpieces of all the arts and 
the treasures of all the states. Nothing can equal the 
accounts given us of the glories of these illustrious temples. 
Travellers from the farthest regions came to Hellas for the 
mere purpose of visiting the matchless collection of statuary, 
and painting; and gold and silver carving which ornamented 
the buildings and enriched the religious rite* of the far-famed 
Elis. And here, in honour of the chief god of the heathen 
mythology, were held the great Olympian Games. These 
periodic gatherings were of & far higher significance than at 
first sight they might appear. It ie rather surprising to us 
to consider horse-races, and wrestling, and cudgel-playing in. 
the light of religious exercises — Newmarket and Epsom 
Downs are Looked upon by ua with very different feelings— 
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yet the results of the four great meetings of the Grecian* 
at. their Olympian, Nemean, Pythian, and Isthmian. Games, 
were not unworthy of a nobler cause and purer form of 
worship, for from them sprang the only bond of unity between 
the separated tribes. In those solemn assemblages, all Greece 
made public profession of the brotherhood and union of its 
peoples. While the races were going on — while the great 
dramatists read their plays — while the lyrio bards sang their 
enraptured hymns before the altars of the Grecian deities, . 
every Greek felt that he also was a sharer in the glory of the 
successful champion, or in the genius of the laurel-crowned 
poet. As long as the solemnity lasted, no sound of war was 
to be heard throughout the Grecian lands. Even while pre- 
parations were being made for the pilgrimage to Elis or 
Argolis, no hostile state was allowed to disturb the preliminary 
harmony which befitted so solemn an occasion ; so that these 
apparently festive amusements were the originators of good 
feeling between man and man, of amity between nation and 
nation, and were, in fact, conferences, where dissensions were 
removed — parliaments, where counsel was taken — congrega- 
tions, where worship was performed. One thing, also, of 
immense importance, resulted from these periodic combina- 
tions — the gods were made national instead of provincial. A 
Laconian from the rocks of the Malean Promontory acknow- 
ledged, by offering incense at the same shrine at Elis to the 
Olympian Jove, that he prayed to the same Jupiter as the 
Etoliau from the hills of (Eta. If, in addition to national 
quarrelling, there had been local dissent — if the Mars of one 
little district had denied. the divinity of the Mars of the hostile 
tribe — the wars would have been increased in bitterness a 
hundred-fold. Once in each year the voice of universal 
Greece declared the identity of the objects of all the different 
worships. There might be local divinities whose power was 
limited to the river or the grove they inhabited, but over all 
reigned in undisturbed supremacy the great Hellenic deities, 
and extended their protection equally orcet s& >foft torcs&a^ 
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kept them apart. Every valley maintained its independent 
existence. There was no central power to make local pecu- 
liarities subservient to the general prosperity. Corinth, with 
the command of two seas, was envied and hated by Athens, 
which lay only on the Egean: and by Elis and Messenia, 
because they were limited to the Ionian. Political feeling 
differed as much as situation. A rivulet divided the wildest 
republicans from the strongest partisans of monarchy. 
Democracy tore one poor city to pieces, while at a few miles' 
distance another was trampled down by an aristocracy. Geo- 
graphy furnishes a clue to many apparent inconsistencies in 
the Grecian character, and we will, therefore, take the States 
in order ; beginning with the south. 

1st. The Peloponnesus. This rugged-shored, steep-cliffed 
territory, now known as the Morea, extended from the lowest 
point of Greece and of Europe (Cape Tenaros or Matapan) 
to the Gulf of Corinth. If the isthmus were broken through, 
it would form an island as nearly as possible the size of Sicily. 
Like Sicily, also, it had a great variety of soils. In the 
middle it was traversed by a range of high hills, which spread 
out their arms in several directions down to the coast, and 
contained within their embraces rich valleys and very fertile 
plains. These were watered by an infinite number of brooks, 
which preserved the herbage green in the hottest part of the 
summer, and gave its pastoral superiority to the small state 
called Arcadia, in which the highest mountain was placed. 
Cyllene, indeed, is an elevation which might contest the palm 
with some of the hills of Switzerland, both in height and 
beauty. Nor was the resemblance to Switzerland wanting in 
other respects. There was from the earliest times the same 
love of freedom, and also of money, so that wherever mer- 
cenaries were required, the Arcadian volunteer was sure to be 
found. There was the same pastoral taste, also, as shown in 
the breeding of sheep and goats; and, as is the case of all 
mountaineers, we may give them credit for a dislike, and 
perhaps a contempt, for the more cultivated inhabitants of 
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yet the results of the four great meetings of the Grecians 
at their Olympian, Ncmean, Pythian, and Isthmian Games, 
were not unworthy of a nobler cause and purer form of 
worship, for from them sprang the only bond of unity between 
the separated tribes. In those solemn assemblages, all Greece 
made public profession of the brotherhood and union of its 
peoples. While the races were going on — while the great 
dramatists read their plays — while tbc lyric bards sang their 
enraptured hymns before the altars of the Grecian deities, 
every Greek felt that he also was a sharer in the glory of the 
successful champion, or in the genius of the laurel-crowned 
poet. As long as the solemnity lasted, no sound of war was 
to be heard throughout the Grecian lands. Even while pre- 
parations were being made for the pilgrimage to Elis or 
Argolis, no hostile state was allowed to disturb tho preliminary 
haimonj which befitted so solemn an occasion ; so that these 
apparently festive amusements were the originators of good 
feeling between nun and man, of amity between nation and 
nation, and were, in fact, conferences, where dissensions were 
removed — parliaments, where counsel was taken — cougrega- 
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obtained the nam* of Cyclopean. The mythic annals, indeed, 
of Argolis are more distinct than those of any other state. 
Here was Myoene, the capital of Agamemnon — here were the 
scenes of some of Hercules's exploits — and here were held the 
Nemean Games, which assembled on this outlying territory 
the whole population of Greece. The name, however, of 
Argolis never comes forward in later ages as anything but an 
ally or subsidiary of one or other of the contending* nations. 
Though abounding in men and rich in soil, it seems to have 
been dependent on. less populous and poorer states ; and though 
possessed of innumerable harbours, to have had no tendency 
to maritime or commercial pursuits. 

Occupying the same situation on the west of the mountain- 
crowned Arcadia which Argolis occupied on the east, peaceably 
fronting the Ionian breezes, and looking out on the island of 
Zacynthus (now a dependency of England, under the name of 
Zante), lay the holy mountains and sacred fields of Elis: here 
no hostile bands were allowed to enter. All the land was under 
the protection of the immortal gods, and the whole Grecian 
people poured into the temples, and shrines, and consecrated 
groves with which this happy territory was covered, the offer- 
ings of wealth and genius, till in the precincts of the Olympian 
Jupiter were collected the masterpieces of all the arts and 
the treasures of all the states. Nothing can equal the 
accounts given us of. the glories of these illustrious temples. 
Travellers from the farthest regions came to Hellas for the 
mere purpose of visiting the matchless collection of statuary, 
and painting; and gold and silver carving which ornamented 
the buildings and enriched the religious rites of the far-famed 
Elis. And here, in honour of the chief god of the heathen 
mythology, were held the great Olympian Games. These 
periodic gatherings were of a far higher significance than at 
first sight they might appear. It is rather surprising to us 
to consider horse-races, and wrestling, and cudgeLpl&ying in. 
the light of religious exercises — Newmarket and Epsom 
Downs are looked upon by us with very different feelings— 
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yet the results of the four great meetings of the Grecians 
at. their Olympian, Nemean, Pythian, and Isthmian. Games, 
were not unworthy of a nobler cause and purer form of 
worship, for from them sprang the only bond of unity between 
the separated tribes. In those solemn assemblages, all Greece 
made public profession of the brotherhood and union of its 
peoples. While the races were going on — while the great 
dramatists read their plays — while the lyrio bards sang their 
enraptured hymns before the altars of the Grecian deities, . 
every Greek felt that he also was a sharer in the glory of the 
successful champion, or in the genius of the laurel-crowned 
poet. As long as the solemnity lasted, no sound of war was 
to be heard throughout the Grecian lands. Even while pre- 
parations were being made for the pilgrimage to Elis or 
Argolis, no hostile state was allowed to disturb the preliminary 
harmony which befitted so solemn an occasion ; so that these 
apparently festive amusements were the originators of good 
feeling between man and man, of amity between nation and 
nation, and were, in fact, conferences, where dissensions were 
removed — parliaments, where counsel was taken — congrega- 
tions, where worship was performed. One thing, also, of 
immense importance, resulted from these periodic combina- 
tions — the gods were made national instead of provincial A 
Laconian from the rocks of the Malean Promontory acknow- 
ledged, by offering incense at the same shrine at Elis to the 
Olympian Jove, that he prayed to the same Jupiter as the 
Etolian from the hills of (Eta. If, in addition to national 
quarrelling, there had been local dissent — if the Mars of one 
little district had denied. the divinity of the Mars of the hostile 
tribe — the wars would have been increased in bitterness a 
hundred-fold. Once in each year the voice of universal 
Greece declared the identity of the objects of all the different 
worships. There might be local divinities whose power was 
limited to the river or the grove they inhabited, but over all 
reigned in undisturbed supremacy the great Hellenic deities, 
and extended their protection equally orctt «& Vfea ^w*&a»* 
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Elifl, the scat of the most venerated of the games, and sacred 
in a peculiar manner to peace and unity, will always be 
looked on with a friendly eye even by the Christian student, 
for he will recognise in the regulations of that little state for 
the creation of brotherly kindness, and the making of wars to 
cease in all the land, a glimmering of the great truth which 
afterwards shed its imperishable light upon the Mount of 
Olives and the cross, — that there can be no religion which 
does not inculcate peace, and no worship which is not con- 
secrated by charity. 

North of Elis, shutting it out from the Gulf of Corinth, 
was Achaa ; and south of Elis, shutting it out from the Gulf 
of Coron, was Messenia. The whole exposure, therefore, of 
Elis was to the west, for it rested its back on the hills of 
Arcada, and stretched its full front to the Ionian Sea. 
Achaea and Messenia possessed a double shore : one on the 
Ionian, and one on the inland bays by which each of the ex- 
tremities of the Peloponnesus was indented. Luckily for the 
trade and prosperity of Corinth, Achaea did not enter into 
hostile competition with her naval endeavours. Contented 
with the produce of their soil and the decent maintenance of 
their public establishments, the Xchaeans continued strangers 
to the wars and contentions which wasted the wealth, though 
they called forth the energies, of the other states. Instead of 
quarrelling among themselves, they set a noble example to 
their countrymen of a wise and just administration, by forming 
a union of the twelve chief cities in their land, which long at- 
tracted the wonder and admiration of Greece, under the name 
of the Achaean League. Perfect equality between town and 
town — perfect justice between citizen and citizen, were the 
bond and principle of this alliance. The equality must have 
been scrupulously preserved, the justice must have been ad- 
mirably administered, for the Achaean League was the most 
long-lived of all the Hellenic combinations. It preserved its 
subjects free from the sufferings of war or the ambition of 
conquest for many years, and after for a while being broken 
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by the arts and wickedness of Sparta, it rose with new glory 
from its temporary eclipse, and was one of the last bulwarks 
against tyranny and oppression which fell before the power 
and riches of the Macedonian kings. 

Messenia, occupying the south-west portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, protected from the north by the elevation of the 
Central Arcadia, and from the east by the lofty ranges of 
Laconia, was considered to have the most fertile soil and 
equable climate in Greece. There were numerous rivers 
gliding through the great plains, which succeeded each other 
in gradually descending levels till they ended in a narrow slip 
of rich land on the shore of the Messenian Gulf. Its hills 
were not so lofty as to intercept the warmth, or chill vege- 
tation with their snow-covered summits. If the inhabitants 
of this favoured land— or blessed region, as the admiration of 
the poets made them call it— did not generally distinguish 
themselves either in war or peace, it may be attributed to this 
very superiority of land and climate. They had no irresistible 
cause for extraordinary exertion. They were fed without 
much labour, and happy without much fame. It is only small 
states — forced upon great enterprises by the absence of in- 
ternal advantages, such as wealth and territory — which have 
ever done anything great in the history of the world. Greece 
itself was a barren, contracted land, and overthrew the 
dynasties of Asia. Rome was a miserable refuge of shepherds 
and freebooters flying for protection to the seven hills, and be- 
came empress of the world. Venice, perched upon the summit 
of some nearly submerged rocks, held for a long time the 
gorgeous East in fee. Holland, disputing an amphibious ex- 
istence with frogs and sea-gulls, overthrew the fleets and 
armies of Spain. And England, sitting on a narrow strip of 
ground, washed on all sides by stormy seas, and brooded over 
by perpetual fogs, holds half the world in her grasp, and is 
obeyed equally within hearing of the Arctic Ocean and the 
breakers of the Cape. If she had had a sun of cloudless bright- 
ness, a territory of illimitable plains, a sjo&Ql\^TX>ss^fc^^^ 
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fusion, and a population of countless millions, she never would 
have conquered Hindostan. She would have been Hindostan 
itself. 

2nd. The Isthmus. Isthmus means a narrow strip of land 
uniting two larger divisions of soil, and separating two seas. 
Of these, modern geography tells us of many :— the Isthmus of 
Suez, separating the Bed Sea from the Mediterranean; the 
Isthmus of Panama, separating the Atlantic from the Pacific; 
but to the (keeks the Isthmus of Corinth was the only in- 
stance known of this peculiar conformation, and to them it 
needed no distinctive epithet to keep it from being confounded 
with others. It was called simply the Isthmus. Filling up 
the narrowest point of this rooky causeway — for it was not 
more than three or four miles wide— rose the great precipitous 
hill called the Acrooorinthus. There was just room enough 
at the base of this elevation for the town which spread itself 
under its protection, and rose to be the richest oity of Greece. 
If a peaceful citizen, returning from a pilgrimage to Elis, or a 
commercial journey to Laconia, crossed the Isthmus, he would 
be obliged to pass through the crowded streets, for there was 
no space left between the town wall and the mountain. He 
might rest in that city of palaces, and Admire the wonders of 
its position and the activity of its ports ; and ascending the 
steep sides of the Acrocorinthus, what a spectacle must have 
met his view ! Travellers tell us still of the unequalled extent 
and magnificence of the landscape ; the clearness of the air 
carrying the eye to distances which appear incredible in our 
heavier atmosphere. But in the days of Corinthian grandeur, 
how much nobler and varied the prospect must have been ! 
The harbours — Lechaeum on the west, and Cenchrese on the 
east— crowded with vessels, and both the gulfs alive with 
coming and departing sails. Aqueducts of splendid archi- 
tecture spanned the inequalities of the soil. Great temples 
lifted up their gilded roofs in the sunshine, and immense 
theatres rose arch above arch in polished marble so nearly at 
the foot of the mountain, that the spectator could perhaps 
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look down into its uncovered interior and see the thousands, 
tier above tier, assembled at the games. Farther off he could 
look over the bluest of seas, and see islands spangling its 
surface in all directions. He could see to the north-west the 
three-peaked mountain of Parnassus, and to the east he might 
even catch the glimmering of the Citadel and Parthenon of 
Athens. In war the reception of a visitor would be very 
different. Inaccessible from its height and steepness, the 
Acrocorinthus was garrisoned with the greatest care. What 
artillery and engineering might now do against it has never 
been tried, but in the days of arrows and slings a handful of 
men could have maintained it against an army. It was this 
security, as well as its maritime position, which gave Corinth 
its proverbial wealth and political importance: for com- 
merce can never flourish unless where its site is safe. You 
will find that all the trading capitals of the world, on this 
account, are difficult of access. The Thames, the Mersey, the 
Humber, the lagoons of Venice, the shallows of Amsterdam, 
the narrows of New York, the passage to Southampton, can 
all be easily defended ; and wealth and enterprise accordingly 
pursue their plans undisturbed by fear of aggression. Passing 
along the whole length of the Isthmus, we come to— 

3rd. The Continent. We talk of the Continent of Europe 
and of the two Continents of America, but the Greeks were 
more humble in their measurements of size, and gave {bis 
ambitious name to a district not much larger than two or 
three of our English counties. This, however, made up for 
deficiency in extent by the number of its divisions. It con- 
tamed six separate and independent states, each as jealous of 
its rank and dignity as if it had been the size of a kingdom. 
Proceeding northward from the Isthmus, and leaving behind 
us the Sacred Grove where the IsthmianGames were celebrated, 
we find ourselves in the most famous and powerful of all the 
states — the State of Attica. Why it was the most powerful 
and famous nobody can tell. Its extent was inconsiderable. 
A day's *ery moderate journey would tskfc «&. ^Sbrsbk^ ts^ 
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foot to its north-eastern shore at Marathon, or to its southern 
bound at Suiiium. Its soil was so unprolific in corn, that it 
never produced enough for the consumption of its inhabitants. 
The small elevations with which almost all its surface was 
covered, were comparatively barren, and were not even clothed 
with wood. Her rivers were not large enough for the 
purposes of commerce. And though Hymettus yielded its 
honey, and Pentelicus its marbles, and Laurium its mines of 
silver, these could not have been sufficient compensation for 
the want of level fields covered with yellow corn. But one 
source of riches possessed by this rocky region made ample 
amends for the absence of all the rest. The olive-trees, which 
in the mythical history were presented to the inhabitants by 
the patron goddess Minerva, flourished in such luxuriance, 
that their oil constituted the staple produce of the land; and 
as free trade to its fullest extent was the commercial policy of 
the state, the most distant regions were supplied with the 
produce of the Attic vats. And oil in those days and in that 
quarter of the world was indispensable. It was eaten instead 
of butter, and burned in the lamps of temples, and used for 
the anointment of the body and the adornment of the hair. 
The amazing fertility of those olive forests continues to the 
present times, and nothing can be more beautiful than the 
long level plains, all covered with the green-leaved woods. 
But Attica, the name of the state, is very subordinate to 
Athens, the name of the capital, as Middlesex may be con- 
sidered to London. In Athens all the wealth, all the talent, 
all the effort of Attica found room for their development. Its 
situation, within a few miles of an excellent harbour, adapted 
it for commercial enterprise, and the genius of its inhabitants 
strongly inclined them to the sea. Ships from all quarters 
lay in her port, and poured the products of all climes into her 
streets; taking back in return lessons in art and government, 
and large quantities of the statues and paintings which spread 
the fame of the Athenian artists over all the world. The 
city itself was filled with the noblest edifices, dedicated to 
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science and religion, which derived an additional grandeur 
from the contrast between them and the comparatively humble 
mansions inhabited by the richest citizens. Here were no 
palaces of private persons to bring the poverty of the other 
classes into prominent observation. The builder of a theatre, 
where all the wonders of skill were shown and thousands 
could be accommodated on seats of marble, lived in a modest 
dwelling not much distinguished from the ordinary houses of 
his fellow citizens. Everything was for the public and 
nothing for the individual. The same feeling ran through all 
their arrangements. All free Athenians were not only on a 
level before the law; they associated, visited, conversed, 
argued, and judged on terms of perfect equality. Their educa- 
tion was the same, being acquired by listening to the same 
teachers, deciding on the same causes, hearing the same 
orators, and attending the same plays. If a rich man in noble 
apparel gave a feast, his friend who reclined next to him on 
the couch might be a gentleman in difficulties, who never 
owned half-a-crown, and wore a tattered old cloak such as an 
Irish reaper would despise. Yet the guests would listen to 
this tatterdemalion, if he said anything worth listening to, as 
in modern societies a company would give ear to a duke. 
Nobody, therefore, was so far down in the social scale as to 
have no chance of rising to the top. Nobody took notice 
whether Socrates had on fine clothes or not, or remembered 
that he was the son of a humble maker of images. He was 
an Athenian, and Pericles or Alcibiades could be no more. 
Clear-skied, clear-witted, and light-landed Attica looked with 
contempt on her neighbour on the west — the heavy-soiled, 
dull-brained, rich-fielded, foggy-aired B<eotia. It is difficult 
to imagine the disdain with which the Boeotians -were talked 
of, or that such a short distance should produce such diffe- 
rences in land and atmosphere, and give birth to so different 
a race of men. But something is to be attributed to Attic 
vanity and something to Attic wit; for when we inquire into 
the history of this state, we shall find tbal \\, w& ^ fc&ra*s&. 

c 
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in any of the qualities characteristic of the Grecian min d "- w e 
shall find that the finest of lyric poets — Pindar — and one of 
the greatest commanders — Epaminondas — were natives of this 
land; and when we look at the names of the hills and plains 
contained in it, we find that, whether in poetic legend or 
actual reality, it furnished sites for the most remarkable 
incidents in the history of Greece. Platsea, Chaeronea, 
Tanagra, and Leuctra are names which we shall meet with in 
the ensuing pages connected with the greatest events of 
ancient times ; and when we mention Helicon, Cytheron, and 
Parnassus, we may see that the Muses were not of the same 
mind as the Athenians, but found very fitting quarters on the 
hills and valleys of this calumniated state. 

Next to Boeotia, on the west, and separated from it by 
Parnassus, lay the district of Phocis. It occupied the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, and extending its 
nominal supremacy over the eastern Locris, rested at the other 
side on the channel of Euripus, dividing the mainland from 
the island of Euboea. Further to the west, and stretching 
still along the Corinthian Gulf near its entrance from the 
Ionian Sea, was iEroiJA ; and terminating the Continent at 
its western limit, guarded from storms by the lovely island of 
Corfu, as Hampshire is protected by the Isle of Wight, was 
the state of Acabsania. These two last — JStolia and Acar- 
nania— are not so prominent in Grecian history as the others 
here described. It seems as if all the energy and interest of 
the Grecian states were concentrated towards the East. In 
that direction lay the great lands of power and civilization, 
while towards the setting sun lay, in gradually increasing 
darkness, the scarcely-known tribes who were noiselessly 
spreading over Europe. 

All the policies of Greece were regulated for a long time by 
oriental objects, and it is only when she felt the irresistible 
force of European courage and resolution, that she turned her 
eyes from the plains of Asia Minor and the shores of the 
Nile, to receive laws from Home, and acknowledge herself a 
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member of the European family. Eubcba, a long narrow 
island running in a south-easterly direction along the northern 
seaboard of Boeotia and Attica, was another of the Grecian 
states by whom little independent action was performed. 
And if to those six within the limits of Greece Proper, we add 
two which, at a later period, were admitted into the Grecian 
confederacy — namely, Thessaly and Epirus, — we shall push 
the limits of this country to their full extent, and bring it 
into contact with Macedonia on the north, a power which, 
after long being looked on as barbaric, with difficulty achieved 
the acknowledgment of its being a Grecian state, even when 
its armed heel was upon the neck both of Continent and Pelo- 
ponnesus, and it held the destinies of half the dynasties of 
Asia in its hands. This description will enable us to under- 
stand the relations which those strange communities bore to 
each other, and will account in some degree, by their geo- 
graphical position, for the different parts assigned them in the 
great drama enacted on their soil. 
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CHAPTER n. 
Origin or toe Greeks— 3Iythic Historixs. 

Who were the Greeks ? Where did the original inhabitants 
come from ? And when were their first settlements made? 
These questions have exercised the ingenuity and roused the 
tempers of scholars and antiquarians for a great number of 
years. Even now the fight goes on. Were they Pelasgians P 
If so, who were the Pelasgians ? Did they occupy the state 
of Greece, or only a portion of it ? The best of the historians 
seem to have settled this dubious point by a sort of com- 
promise, maintaining that " Pelasgian" was a wide embracing 
name, such as Anglo-Saxon may be among us, and that in 
this sense every true Greek was of a Pelasgian stock, though 
by birth a Spartan or Boeotian ; as every true Englishman is 
of Scandinavian origin, though by direct descent he is per- 
haps a Dane, or a Holstciner, or a Norman. The Greek 
account of their first appearance in Hellas is less confused, 
though not so likely as that given by the laborious inquirers 
into their ancestral claims. They say that one day, shortly 
after a deluge, — which is either the tradition of the Universal 
Flood, or of a very ancient local overflow, — the sun being very 
hot, and shining upon the still moist clods in a valley from 
which the water had just retired, the vivifying power of heat 
displayed itself by raising to life several of those lumps of 
earth ; and when they were sufficiently hard by this process of 
baking, their limbs were able to bear them, and behold, "the 
land was peopled :" — a less amazing origin is assigned them 
by sober antiquarians. They tell us that the first inhabitants 
were part of a migration from the East, which, after leaving 
some of their number in Greece, seem to have wandered 
onward as far as Italy, and to have established themselves in 
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that beautiful country under the name of Etruscans. There 
was great similarity in language and manners and turn of 
mind, between those earliest of the civilized populations of 
Europe ; and still there are found in the low rich levels, where 
their principal residence was placed, vases of matchless taste, 
and armour of the heaviest gold, which prove the existence at 
that period of a very high condition both of art and wealth. 
The Pelasgians who remained in Greece never achieved so 
high a position in the scale of refinement by themselves, but 
owed their progress in wisdom and government, and the un- 
equalled point they finally reached in all the accomplishments 
of the human mind, to the admixture of a new but closely 
connected people, called the Hellenes ; as the old Saxon stock 
is acknowledged to have received its full development only by 
its combination with the cognate and more energetic Norman 
race. Over the whole country stretched the influence and at 
last the name of the new population. Pelasgians by descent, 
the people were now Hellenes by nation. Their land was 
Hellas; and the provincial divisions into Arcadians or 
iEolians, did not dissolve the connexion established between 
them by community of country. But the origin, the descent, 
the native seats of the Hellenes, have caused as much trouble 
to scholars as the same circumstances in the history of the 
Pelasgians. There never can be any lack of authority for any 
statement, however incredible, connected with the early his- 
tory of Greece ; .or in the absence of all record, the Grecian 
antiquary, — who seems to have been always gifted more with 
the imagination of a poet than with the plodding industry of 
our modern Dryasdusts, — instantly invented a whole series of 
events, and attributed them to some hero whom he created 
for the express purpose of explaining whatever he wanted 
to know. To account for the name of the Pelasgians, 
he tells us a long story of a personage of the name of 
Pelasgus. The Hellenes derive their appellation from a 
certain Hellen, who leads them from the fitting site in Asia, 
or Egypt, or Crete, or anywhere else, and plants ttarcwvfit 
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Thessaly, or wherever they may be req uir ed. There never 
such a people as the Greeks for creating their own ancestors. 
80 all that can be said with any certainty about the Hellenes 
is, that there most have been a tribe bearing this name who 
came in upon the already settled territories of the Pelasgians, 
introducing, not at first, the arts and elegances for which they 
were afterwards famous, but the energy of fresh blood, the 
courage and enterprise of a race of conquerors, and the 
dignity and love of freedom of a body of armed warriors. 
The sword need not turn into a prnning-hook when it can 
acquire all that the pruning-hook cuts down. A dominant 
class, supported by the rest, and maintained in ease, without 
the degradation of manual toil, is the first element in the 
civilization of every nation. There is leisure to pursue the 
graces of life only when the necessities of life are secured. 
The Hellenes then, whoever they were, introduced an in- 
equality in social position, which was soon followed by an 
inequality in mental cultivation. The old inhabitant sank 
into a serf, or at least a labourer; the new possessor had time 
to think and learn, and was a law-giver — a hero— a poet. The 
national intellect took its rise along with the elevation of the 
national chiefs. The Pelasgian was a farmer, a shepherd, 
perhaps even a merchant. But higher objects were pursued 
by the more intellectual Hellene. At an early period of the 
Hellenic domination was instituted the Amphiotyonic Council; 
itself a remarkable proof of political wisdom, and a most suc- 
cessful means towards advancement in civilized life ; for it 
consisted of an assemblage of deputies from the various states 
of Hellas, for the purposes of general government. By this 
the local laws, which might have led to conflict between 
neighbouring states ox towns, were superseded; and one 
general parliament was held where statutes universally binding 
were made. This was, in fact, the first effort to ascertain 
and fa. the balance of power ; a problem which overtaxes the 
political sagacity of the present day to solve, but without 
which there would be no security for the weak against the 
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strong. Here Were regulated the affairs of Greece, both in 
its internal arrangements, and in the position which it held 
with regard to the foreign enemy or barbarian neighbour. As 
usual, the ingenuity of the historian leads him to the fanciful 
invention of a sage person- of the name of Amphictyon, the 
son of Deucalion, who may be called the Grecian Noah, as he 
was the sole survivor of the Thessalian deluge; but this 
genealogy may still be useful in showing us at how early a 
period the notion of settled government had taken posses- 
sion of the Hellenic mind. The effect of this general meeting 
was apparent in the peaceful habits of the different states 
which received its laws. Wars were prohibited, and universal 
interests promoted; religion was cultivated as a bond of 
peace, and some progress made in arts and navigation. Bat 
the configuration of Greece must always lead to local distinc- 
tions. There are so many deep valleys inhabited by a secluded 
people, differing in wealth of soil and other circumstances, 
guarded from sudden attack by narrow denies, and left so 
entirely to the contemplation of their own individual interests, 
that it will be difficult, even in these days of coaches and rail- 
roads, to keep all the inhabitants on the same level of intel- 
ligence. Some will be contemptuous of their inferiors, some 
envious of their richer neighbours ; and probably the personal 
hatreds between glen and glen will at all times counter- 
balance the feeling of hostility to a common foe. In those 
early days the case must have been stronger still Roads 
were impassable, both from their natural impediments and the 
danger of robbery and assassination ; and accordingly, we gather 
from the legends current long afterwards in Greece, and also 
from what may be considered the natural course of events, 
that new incursions were successfully made upon the more 
settled portions of the territory by the inhabitants of the 
northern hills. At intervals of uncertain duration, the 
Dorians from the northern ranges of Thessaly, the JSolians 
and the Ionians, made themselves the leading powers in 
Greece ; but as they were all of the same blood, and only, 
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differed in the degree to which their culture was advanced, it 
did not take long to amalgamate them with their more 
civilized predecessors, so that their invasion merely retarded 
the progress of improvement, as that of the Norsemen did in 
France ; and did not extinguish it altogether, as that of the 
Vandals did in Africa, or, in later years, that of the Turks in 
Constantinople. 

All these incidents are supposed to have taken place at a 
date so remote that the wisest of chronologers cannot fix it with 
any certainty wit hin two or three hundred years. But whether 
they happened nineteen hundred years before our era or only 
twelve, does not affect their result on the character and position 
of the people when they fairly come into the light of legitimate 
history. The Dorians, though assimilated in name and policy 
with the rest of the Greeks, retained a distinctive national 
disposition, which marked them through the greater part of 
their existence. It was grave, religious, and sedate— full of 
respect for the prerogatives of birth and of age ; showing a 
proud humility in lowering the pride of the individual before 
the grandeur of the collective power ; haughty, yet simple in 
manner, and almost considering the display of the natural 
feelings a weakness. These were the men who founded kingly 
governments, and considered themselves more as subjects of 
the state than members of a family. These Dorian charac- 
teristics took their full development in Sparta. 

The Ionians were a livelier, more impressionable race. 
Public festivity was indispensable as a part of their national 
existence. Their acts of worship were accompanied with pipe 
and tabor; and their processions in honour of the gods, were 
continued in dances before the temple doors; their heads 
crowned with roses and wine cups in their hands. The 
dignity and happiness of the individual citizen was more 
regarded than the pageantry of the governing power. Their 
language took softer forms and more musical inflections than 
the Doric dialect. Eloquence was not only an accomplish- 
ment, it was a political engine. Genius was the heritage of 
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the whole race, not the ornament of a limited court. These 
were the men who founded republican constitutions, and gave 
the highest proof of their requirements in the polity of Athens. 
Now, it will be necessary to bear these distinctions in mind ; 
for the history of Greece is little more than the record of the 
clashing of these principles, as shown in the enmity of these 
two states. When the first became too powerful, the country 
was exposed to the tyranny of one ; when the other bcoame 
prevalent, the country was exposed to the tyranny of many. 
Monarchy and democracy have at all times been the two points 
within which the pendulum of governments oscillates. Happy 
for the nation where, as in our own country, the exact 
medium has been reached; where the limits are so exactly 
fixed that the Dorian might have looked with pride on the 
dignity and controlling influence of the sovereign; and the 
Ionian rejoiced in the sight, — denied him in the land of his 
birth — of a people governing, yet submitting to the laws, — 
free, but not licentious, — tenacious of its own rights and 
privileges, but respectful of the rights and privileges of 
others. 

The Heroic Age. 

We begin to feel as if we were getting nearer the period of 
ascertained fact, for we have got all the actors on the stage, 
the different tribes distributed on their proper territories, and 
only the pen of some sensible and veracious chronicler wanted to 
tell us what is going on. But the chronicler is the most credu- 
lous and absurd of men. He would rather believe an incredible 
thing than not. If he finds any action performed which it would 
require no great amount of evidence to establish, he takes 
good care to bury it under such a mass of exaggeration as to 
make it utterly beyond recognition. If a warrior appears on 
the scene, who destroys a town or two, he is instantly described 
as ten or twelve feet high, and slaying thousands with his own 
hands. If a successful pirate starts on the iEgean Sea, in 
search of the trading boats of the opposite coast, ansL ^rbir.* 
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back loaded with the simple riches of the time, he is the 
leader of a great expedition into unknown countries, and 
brings back incalculable treasure. Many deep scholars have 
perplexed themselves on this as on other points of the early 
Grecian annals ; and have tried to extract the few grains of 
truth which may lie hidden in the records of the heroic age. I 
don't think it will be worth our while to consider any of those 
traditions in this view; but as some of those adventures 
became incorporated with the beliefs of the nation, and exer- 
cised a great influence not only on the Greek character but 
on the incidents of their authentic history, it will be necessary 
to narrate, not what really took place (if such things ever took 
place at all), but what are the legends of the Expedition of 
the Argonauts, the Labours of Hercules, the Conquests of 
Theseus, and the Siege of Troy. 

A difference is made between the last and most important 
of all those disputed events and the earlier-dated incidents 
of the heroic age, on the ground that the performers of the 
first mentioned deeds were recognised, not as men but as 
demigods or heroes, whereas, the army of the Greeks at 
Troy was composed of ordinary mortals, who talked greatly 
indeed of what their fathers and grandfathers had done in 
their quality of heroes and heroes' friends, but laid no claim 
to the heroic attributes themselves. But unfortunately the 
date these modest persons assign to their intercourse with 
the heroes is so shortly previous, that it is difficult to draw a 
line between them. The heroic age could not have quite died 
out while there was a talkative old gentleman alive who had 
with difficulty escaped from Hercules, and who must have 
been contemporary with Theseus. It will be better to class 
them all as mythical, if not imaginary personages altogether, 
than to fix an arbitrary barrier between the exploits of the 
son of Alcmena and the boastful reminiscences of Nestor. 
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Tee Argonauts. 



We hare all heard of this wonderful voyage of Jason, in 
B good ship 'Argo,' in search of the Golden Fleece. Jason 
is a prince of JSolian family, who determined, with some 

his companions, to punish the piracies of a tribe of buc- 
neers who infested the Jigean Sea, and at the same time 

indemnify himself for the expenses of the campaign by 
raging the freebooters' land. The ship 'Argo' was built and 
inched ; the largest galley, probably, which, up to that time, 
d floated on the sea, for in addition to its proper com- 
anient of rowers and slaves, it carried fifty-four adventurous 
Idiers on this heroic expedition. What an increase this 
is on the ordinary size and tonnage of the Grecian boats, 
) may see from a law reported by Plutarch, prohibiting the 
inch of any vessel carrying more than five men. Hercules 
is at first appointed to the command, but dissensions arose, 
d Jason succeeded to his post After an immense voyage, 
tended with many dangers, they succeeded in getting 
rough the Dardanelles, passed the site, then utterly bare, 

the present Constantinople, threaded their way carefully 
rough the Bosphorus, and emerged into the Black Sea. 
om this inner and safe retreat the inhabitants of Colchi3, 
the eastern extremity of the Euxine, were in the habit of 
eparing their vessels, and coming out through the Straits 
to the Mediterranean, to pick up any coasting boats they 
ght encounter between the islands of the Archipelago, or 
ike predatory landings on the coast. Jason directed his 
ip Rewards the lurking-place of these piratical adventurers, 
d repaid them for the wrongs they had inflicted on his 
untrymen by pillagiug the treasures of the king (among 
lich the principal was a Golden Fleece, hung up in the 
mple of the god), and also carrying off his daughter Medea. 
ic pirates, however, rallied in time, and repulsed the assail- 
is. The Argonauts turned all sail homeward, and encoun- 
red many perils by the way. Jason found ttas* tatA&ssri 
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had been at work in his absence. His throne was usurped. 
He retired to Corinth, where the Fleece was long kept in 
remembrance of his voyage, and there he married Creusa, 
while Medea made herself feared and hated bj her cruelties 
and supernatural power. 

Some people, unable to understand this account literally, 
and determined to understand something, have understood it 
as an allegory. Jason was an enterprising traveller in the 
wool-trade, and on the fertile shores of the Black Sea disco- 
vered a good market for the purchase of sheep-skins. Per- 
haps before this time the Greeks drcst in the hides of sheep 
and goats, and Jason introduced the fashion of woollen gar- 
ments. Or perhaps (for there is no end to the power of dis- 
covering allegories) the whole voyage is an astronomical 
puzzle, wherein Jason and ' Argo' and the rest represent the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Hercules. 

Whatever may be said of Jason in this view, there is no 
doubt that very cautious inquirers have decided that the 
Labours of Hercules may safely be considered a translation 
into human action of the sun's progress through the zodiac, 
the twelve principal exploits being the passage through the 
twelve signs. But, in addition to these, the adventures attri- 
buted to this hero are sufficient to occupy a long life, without 
the possibility of allegorizing them into the motions of the 
stars. So many, indeed, are these actions, that the Greeks 
themselves were forced to attribute them to different per- 
sonages bearing the same name. But what if Hercules, after 
all, be the name of the Sun-god (from two Greek words, 
meaning " glory of the sky ") ? say again the interpreters of 
these poetic dreams—and several distinguished conquerors, 
tyrants, reformers, as the case may be, assumed the vain- 
glorious title, as the little kings in Africa call themselves 
"Light of the World," and the Emperor of China calls 
himself "Brother of the Sun and Moon." In this sense it is 
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Msible to understand the fact — which, on the other supposi- 
ng would be absurd — that, after a long period of exile, the 
sscendants of a certain Hercules returned to their native 
eloponnese, and resumed their hereditary rights to power, 
he return of the Heraclidse is as marked a period in Grecian 
story, as the restoration of Charles the Second is in ours, 
it whether it is as strictly founded on reality it is impossible 

► say. 

It is observable, as illustrative of the ferocious manners of 
le times — not so much in which the exploits of Hercules 
ere performed, as of those in which they became established 
I national beliefs — that Hercules never spares — he kills, 
orns, and destroys on all occasions. Kindness to the van- 
li&hed was not yet a part of magnanimity. Justice, also, was 
) principle even of heroic conduct. He goes out, indeed, to 
onish pirates, but he practises the profession with the 
reatest assiduity himself. If there is a difference between 
is conduct and that of the men he attacks, let him have the 
snefit of it ; they robbed in their ships, as individual adven- 
lrers : he fitted out expeditions for the same purpose. But 
i neither case was there any declaration of war, or any 
itional authorization required. Perhaps robbery at sea be- 
>mes respectable when numbers are engaged in it, as one 
isassination, it has been said, makes a murderer, and ten 
lousand make a hero. 

Theseus. 

Theseus seems a feeble echo of his predecessor and contem- 
omy, Hercules, as regards his personal exploits, but as alaw- 
tver and governor he takes a much higher rank. The large 
id beautiful island of Crete seems from the earliest period 

> have been the seat of jurisprudence. Calculated by its 
se and position to be the dominating, or at least the 
ading, power of Greece, it never rose to influence by force of 
•ms ; but to Crete is left the nobler fame of having been the 
est to disseminate over the whole land of H&U&& *svV^ 
^pendencies, the principlea oi yoaft&A «&& vwrtataofiora^ 
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government. Here also allegory meets us, and robs some real 
person of his fame by hiding him behind the mythic judges, 
Minos, i&acus, and Rhadamanthns. But it was from this 
sacred isle that in these doubtful periods, Theseus derived the 
legislative wisdom with which he reformed the polity of 
Attica and Athens ; and in a later age, it was from the same 
centre of intelligence and law, that Lycurgus imported the 
characteristic clauses of his code. From this Cretan model, 
then, Theseus derived his idea of Athenian equality, and the 
unity also of the interests of town and country. He divested 
himself of all the authority hitherto centered in the chief, and 
only reserved to himself the command of the army in war, 
and the maintenance of the laws. Much, we may safely con- 
clude, was attributed to their great defender and law-giver, by 
after ages of Athenians, which Theseus — if there was a 
Theseus — never heard of. But enough remains to show that, 
under the leadership of somebody or other, the popular rights 
were earlier and more powerfully asserted at Athens than 
elsewhere ; for it has been ingeniously remarked, that Homer 
nowhere else designates the forces of the state included in his 
list of the Greeks in the Trojan war, by the name of the 
people, but only in the case of the Athenians. The others 
are described under their leaders' names, or by the appellation 
of the cities they inhabited. 

The Trojan War. 

This, then, brings us to the " Tale of Troy divine "—the 
most wonderful work of any age or clime ; of which it is not 
too much to say, that as it is the earliest of human composi- 
tions, it is also the best — the type and model of all succeeding 
epics ; and sufficient of itself to elevate and immortalize the 
nation in whose language it is composed. But of a still 
higher prder are the merits and effects of this unequalled 
poem. It was not only the record of the great deeds and 
great sufferings of the Grecian warriors; it was also the sacred 
book in which were contained the revelations of the gods 
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No settled religious belief was universally received till that 
time. Bat with the fates of kings and champions were now 
indissolubly connected the attributes and characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Olympus. Greece had now not only her 
national chiefs to boast of, but the favour and personal 
efforts in her behalf, of gods and goddesses. 

The ground of Hellas became hallowed by the footsteps of 
so many divinities; war became impiety when carried on 
against a state favoured by Venus or Apollo. And if this 
intermixture of human and divine seems to our purer taste 
only a lowering of the loftier nature, there can be no doubt 
that it had a sustaining and elevating effect upon the easily 
impressed races by whom the incidents were received. From 
the inexhaustible fountains of Homer's poems poured forth all 
the theology of Greece, The gods were all Grecian — they 
lived upon Grecian hills and took cognizance of Grecian 
affairs. There was not a Grecian city which had not its 
tutelary divinity — there was not a river that had not its 
guardian nymph ; and what the poem did for the high and 
wealthy families who claimed descent from the heroes of the 
siege, the religious portions of the work performed for the 
general public, by giving them a national or a local connexion 
with the powers of heaven, in right of their belonging to a 
certain tribe or inhabiting a certain district. The siege 
thus rich in events and effects, took place — nobody can say 
when. Some place it in the year 1270 before the birth of 
Christ, and some in 904. Between these there are many dates 
fixed on as more likely to be correct. But whichever we take, 
we find that it is at a period long before authentic history 
begins — long before records were kept — long before hand- 
writing was a common accomplishment, if it was known at 
all The author of these marvellous compositions was 
Homer, who was born— nobody knows where. He is said to 
have been blind, and to hare sung these matchless verses as a 
wandering minstrel among the towns and villages of Greece. 
He-died— nobody know* hflw; and this is aft thai is known 
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of the author of the greatest effort of human genius. Yet 
many people would nearly kill you if you professed a doubt 
about his existence, or his authorship, or his singing from 
place to place. They tell you there is such a 'oneness," 
such a completeness in the poem, such an identity of style, 
and such a mannerism of composition, that it is impossible to 
have been anything but the production of one man ; the cha- 
racters are so sustained, the descriptions so individual, that 
no two men could have entered deeply enough into each 
other's ideas to have filled up the outlines in common. Should 
we not be able to detect the separate portions of a novel 
composed in alternate chapters by Walter Scott and Dickens ? 
Could Jonson and Shakspearc have written Hamlet between 
them, with all the shades of character preserved and all the 
peculiarities of mind and disposition developed? Homer, 
therefore, was one man because his poems are the work of 
one mind. But how were they kept unchanged, uninterpolated 
for so many hundred years ? for the date of the present form 
of the poems is accurately known. Oh, they were learned 
by heart by Homer's successors in the minstrel trade, and 
repeated from house to house and from generation to genera- 
tion, without the missing of a line or the alteration of an 
epithet — they became so sacred that their unmutilated reten- 
tion was equivalent to a religious duty; and for once tra- 
dition neither added to the original writings nor diminished 
them by a single syllable ! 

The date of the collection and what we should now call the 
publication of the Homeric poems, was about the year 530 
before our era, in the time of the supremacy exercised over 
Athens by Pisistratus. It is not pretended that at this time 
they were composed, but merely gathered together — made a 
whole of, instead of being scattered about in fragments — in 
short, converted from a number of loose and unconnected 
ballads into a poem. But how were those ballads produced t 
Who made them F On what occasion, and with what intent P 
Some time— long before the formation of the states of Greece 
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into a confederacy, if not a nation, there was probably an 
expedition to the opposite shore — a siege of some town upon 
the Hellespont, and a return to the besiegers' homes : this 
came down, as the actions of Xing Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table have come to the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
and became the first and noblest of the Grecian legends. 
Innumerable ballads still live in cottages and glens in the 
Highlands of Scotland about Fingal and Caracalla. Many 
arc still extant in Wales about the British resistance to the 
Roman invader. So, when the siege of Troy came to be the 
acknowledged starting-point of all traditionary tales and 
histories, we can easily see how it must have grown and been 
embellished from age to age. It is probable that, as in so 
many other semi-barbarous countries, the chiefs of the Grecian 
tribes entertained among their followers a bard to celebrate 
their deeds and the antiquity of their houses. We read in 
books of Eastern travel, that a genealogist and historio- 
grapher is a common attendant at great men's feasts. He is 
an extempore poet, and dashes off into the most boastful 
descriptions of the founders of the family. No doubt, the 
best of these efforts arc collected and kept amid the archives 
of the race. The same thing happened in Greece. The key- 
note once having been struck, a thousand ballads poured 
forth about the events of the greatest and the earliest expedi- 
tion of the Grecian name. According as the singer found 
himself at Salamis or in Ithaca, the verses commemorated the 
wisdom of Ulysses or the bravery of Ajax. The temples had 
their share of these adulatory recollections. In the court of 
the fane of Jupiter, it would not have done to sing the praises 
of the inferior gods — in the sacred grove of Apollo, the Archer 
was not forgotten. Nobody thought of writing anything 
unconnected with Troy, because the platfonn was wide enough 
for the introduction of anything required. It was far enough 
off to elude detection, if there had been antiquaries in those 
days, and now so implicitly received as true, that an incident 
recorded as occurring there borrowed for ita yu&hS&bs&l v^ ^ 

B 
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portion of the credit extended to the whole. But the time 
came when the canvas was full — when there were no more chief- 
tains in the settled cities of Greece whom it was necessary to 
propitiate with archaeological hymns in honour of their 
ancestors. The ballads were brought together ; and as Livy, 
the Roman historian, is supposed to have composed his early 
annals of Rome from the scattered song commemorations of 
those twilight characters whom we know under the names of 
Romulus and Numa, so Pisistratus, or the person deputed by 
him, composed Homer — put him into the most magnificent of 
metres, retaining at the same time all the flavour of the 
antique verse, along with the grand old simplicity of the 
ancient manners, and stamped for ever the Iliad as the 
picture of habits, thoughts, and feelings which had long passed 
away, but which had, of course, formed the great characteristic 
of the ballads which described them while they yet remained. 
Is this impossible P Is this only extinguishing an incredible 
Homer to make way for an equally incredible compiler ? The 
fact, however, remains, that Hcmer was the national book of 
the Greeks, that it was their book of religion and genealogies, 
and that it is, therefore, impossible to understand the Grecian 
character without a knowledge that such a book exists, and 
that to them (whatever it may to us) the expedition to 
Troy was as real as our late expedition to the Crimea, and 
the deeds performed on that windy plain as indisputable as 
the cavalry charge at Balaklava. Eleven hundred and four 
vessels left the ports of Greece, under the command of Aga- 
memnon, King of Mycene, and chief feudal lord of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, to attack the town and kingdom of the aged Priam, 
situated at the entrance of the Dardanelles. His son Paris 
had been received as a guest at the court of Menelaus, the 
Spartan king, and had carried away with him on his return to 
Ilium the wife of his entertainer, the beautiful Helen. The 
chiefs of all the Grecian states were there in arms to avenge 
this insult to their country. They are named and described ; 
the lands they ruled are painted as if with a daguerreotype. 
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They* came from the fifty-seven states and islands, all chief- 
tains of high degree, and all of the parent Hellenic stock ; 
and at last, with followers and soldiers, a hundred thousand 
men are disembarked upon the fated shore, and approaches 
made towards the offending town. This gives an average of 
a little less than a hundred to each ship ; so we are not to 
look for the leviathan fleet with which Britannia rules the 
waves, for we find that they were comfortably drawn up upon 
dry land, and formed an entrenchment to the Grecian camp. 
Here nine years are spent in unavailing assault and continued 
resistance; but with the tenth year the hero of the poem 
asserts his presence, and the action of the Iliad begins. 
Achilles, the first of warriors, the son of a goddess, the swift 
of foot and hot of temper/ carries all before him. Nothing 
can resist his strength, nothing can escape his speed. But in 
the division of spoil he and Agamemnon quarrel. The haughty 
Achilles withdraws from the expedition, and shuts himself up 
in sulky dignity. 

Everything goes wrong when the champion of the Greeks is 
absent. Hector, the son of Priam, who disapproves of the 
conduct of Paris, but will not submit to the arrogant demands 
of the Grecians, is master of the field. The Greeks are 
foiled ; their chiefs become disheartened, and even the gods of 
Hellas grow alarmed at the successes of the Dardaii hero. 
Ulysses advises, Ajax grumbles, Diomed fights, and Nestor, 
the oldest man of the expedition, gives way to the garrulity 
of age. Meanwhile, there are rejoicings in Ilium ; Helen walks 
in beauty, moving the hearts of the sages of the city by her 
loveliness, though they attribute the woes and dangers of their 
country to her fatal charms. Her beauty is made still more 
touching by the humility of her manner, and the repentance 
which softens all her thoughts. Priam is proud of the courage 
of his sons and subjects, and cannot wonder that Paris is 
devoted to so captivating a woman as the Queen of Lacedaemon. 
And Hector's household is thrown open to us. His wife, 
Andromache, the perfection of the noble maJtro^ \aa» ^kk^ 

b2 
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Astyonax, the hope of Troy — a happy home, soon to be made 
desolate — his children fatherless — his wife a widow ! For the 
assembled chiefs of Greece have humbled themselves before 
the indignant Achilles. He has yielded so far, that he lends 
his armour to his friend Patroclus, and sends him forth to do 
battle with the Trojans. But Hector— terrible in war, strong 
in heart, clear of eye — pierces the well-known cuirass, and 
Patroclus dies. Friendship does what patriotism had failed to 
do. Achilles will be revenged. All the camp listens delighted 
to the bowlings of his rage and despair, and a cloud falls upon 
the palaces of Troy. Thetis, the divine mother of the mortal 
hero, brings him a suit of armour fabricated by the hands of 
Vulcan. No arrow can pierce it, no spear make a dent .upon 
its smoothness; and sword in hand, wild with anger, bursting 
with pride, the champion of the Greeks rushes into the field. 
Hector meets him. There is no exchange of courtesies 
between them; and, after the exhaustion of his weapons, 
Hector assaults the hero with his blade. Vain attempt ! A 
spot is left unguarded by the armour once worn by Patroclus, 
which now protects the Trojan, and Achilles dashes his spear 
through the neck. The dying chief has just life enough to 
beg for decent burial. But he is insulted with the bitter 
upbraidings of his conqueror. " Dog !" he says, " speak not 
to mc of pity or of the agonies of your father. I wish I 
could carve and eat your hated flesh, so great 13 my revenge ! ,r 
He brutally ties the dead body of the vanquished warrior to- 
his chariot, and drags him in sight of the walls of the city. 
On those walls stood Priam and Hecuba, the father and 
mother of the slain ! What hope is there now for Ilium when 
Hector is no more? The aged king descends, and pays 
ransom for Hector's corpse; and the poem ends with the 
lamentations of the Trojans and the funeral obsequies of their 
favourite prince. But not so ends the tale of Troy. 

A treacherous gift of the Grecians introduces armed men 
into the city. The gates are thrown open to the assailants, 
and a terrible vengeance is wreaked on the gallant defenders*. 
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Priam is murdered ; Hecuba, the aged queen — Andromache, 
the faithful wife, and all the noblest dames of the Dardan race, 
are reduced to slavery. Yet not unavenged were the cruelties 
and crimes of the conquerors. The Odyssey or Vlysseid is the 
continuation of the Iliad. Of this, Ulysses is the hero, and 
his adventures on his return home occupy ten years. In the 
course of this time he sees many men and many cities, and 
gets back to his native Ithaca in time to rescue his wife, 
Penelope, from the insults of her princely wooers, who believe 
her a widow, and arc anxious for her hand. In these two 
poems there is room for the evolvement of an endless diversity 
of character. Every state, every town, every tribe or family, 
finds its representative among the personages of the drama ; 
in every book some family boast is consecrated to fame. But 
it is strange that even the flattery of the minstrel could not 
prevent poetic justice from falling on the savage and revenge- 
ful warriors who ruthlessly destroyed the family of Priam, and 
covered with indignities the corpse of their noblest foe. They 
all find misery awaiting them at home. Agamemnon is 
murdered ; the Fates pursue the royal houses of the principal 
actors in the siege; and a long succession of poets and 
dramatists take the subjects of their deepest tragedies from 
the grief and desolation, the agonies and crimes, that marked 
the termination of the Trojan war. 

With this majestic ending of the mythical period of Grecian 
history, we may go to the sober details of actual events ; but 
not before we take a cursory view of the religious beliefs 
which exercised so powerful an efFect on the fortunes and 
opinions of all the peoples of antiquity. 
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CHAPTER IU. 
The Gods of Qreeci. 

The original colony, whether Pelasgians or not, who came 
from the East, brought with them their religious rites as well 
as their arts and arms. But as all the religious beliefs of 
those early times take a local colouring from the country into 
which they arc transported, we rejoice to find that, ere many 
years had elapsed, the dark horrors of their original Phoenician 
settlement gave place to the softer imaginings of the Grecian 
mind. The glowing climate of Syria, the parched-up soil of 
Carthage, were fitted for the dreadful attributes of Moloch and 
Ashtaroth ; but amid the raany-rivered fields of Greece, with 
its grove-crowned hillocks and fountains bubbling up in every 
valley, the gentler form of the Sun-god took the place of the 
savage King, ami offerings of flowers and incense succeeded to 
the shrieks of infant sacrifice. Originally, all Oriental my- 
thologies were founded on the motions of the stars. Light 
and darkness became personified at first by rude embodiments 
merely of the external appearances presented by day and night. 
But, in course of time, the usual characteristics affixed to 
these natural alternations became more prominent. Light 
represented the spirit of good, and darkness the power of evil. 
The contest between these two was perpetually renewed; 
and in all the religions of the East, we find worship paid 
almost equally to the beneficent divinity through affection, 
and to the malevolent divinity through fear. In Greece these 
principles took early root ; but when once 'embodiments of 
thoughts or sentiments begin, where arc they to end ? Besides 
the heavenly bodies, there arc many objects which attract the 
notice of mankind. There are wonderful things on the face 
of the earth: storms howling in woods or upon the sea; rivers 
overflowing their banks ; mountains shutting in the valleys ; 
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and plagues and pestilences making ravages among the thinly- 
scattered people. There are also fertile fields waving to the 
summer wind, ripening in the summer sun, and feeding the 
inhabitants of the land with oil and wine, and com. Who 
permits the devastations of the power of evil? Who bestows 
all the blessings poured forth with so bounteous a hand? 
Every tribe personifies the giver in what shape its fancy 
enables it. The bestower of plenteous harvests is a woman, 
beautiful exceedingly, who fills her lap with ears of barley. 
The bestower of the ripening warmth is a fair and graceful 
youth, darting his beams like arrows, and crowned with 
yellow hair, or with a halo of supernatural light. These 
become in time recognised as the types of celestial deities, and 
Ceres and Apollo are worshipped with grateful hearts. The 
other manifestations of heavenly regard find similar symbols; 
and over all, regulating and restraining, is the great unequalled 
Jupiter, presiding over their councils, directing their actions, 
and judging of their conduct, just like an earthly king. It 
required only some great genius to arise in the land to gene- 
ralize these types of eternal force, — to lift them out of their 
local recesses, and present them as the patrons of universal 
Hellas. And this task was commenced by the poet Hesiod, 
and finally accomplished in the Homeric poems. The effect 
of this identity of religion was great upon the progress of 
Greece. Her temples became the outward expression of great 
thoughts, her statues gradually increasing in purity as they 
advanced in art, till the gods which had arisen in their native 
valleys as the representatives of the wildest, and sometimes 
the most debasing, of human passions, became emblematic of 
the beautiful and the good. Jupiter grew an embodiment of 
wisdom and power; and Venus, casting away the corporeal 
blandishments over which she once presided, was the goddess 
of honest affection, the representative of modest tenderness 
and feminine grace. 

At the time to which these landmarks of Grecian history 
have brought us, the realms of Olympus wexa rdsAAs^'ts^Bfe 
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deities of the foremost rank, all connected with each other, 
and yet all distinguished by great varieties of character and 
conduct. It would be necessary to enter closely into these 
varieties, if the object of this little sketch was to follow the 
representations given by the poets, or the professed fabulists, 
or the special annals of the different regions where the " pro- 
tectors" were most known. But history fortunately gene- 
ralizes when it speaks of the gods. In its dignified pages they 
are always divine; their interests arc real, for they consist, 
not in imaginary quarrels between pipe-playing shepherds and 
the god of music, or trials of beauty between rival deities, but 
in the sacredness and obligation of oaths, in the rights of 
sanctuary, in the inviolability of territory, and the maintenance 
of justice and peace. In history, the gods are real powers, 
who can reward and punish. Encroachment on their rights 
leads to a sacred war; neglect of their worship leads to invasion 
and defeat. Over the three great divisions of creation pre- 
sided the three chief gods — brothers — being the sons of old 
Saturn, whose time had passed away. These were, Jupiter over 
the earth, Neptune over the sea, and Pluto over the infernal 
regions. Jupiter, king of gods and men, was propitiated with 
shrines and sacrifices over a great part of Greece. Though 
his appellations were numerous, derived, as they were, from 
the situation of his temple or the name of the people devoted 
to his service, his identity is never lost sight of. Whether he 
was called Olympian or JUtnean Jove, or Zeus the cloud- 
compeller, or by whatever other descriptive epithet he was 
mentioned, he was unchanged, he was still the supreme deity, 
to be loved and reverenced. All the absurd stories of his 
youthful exploits, his disguises in different forms, and his un- 
dignified subjection to human desires and passions, were either 
looked upon as allegories, or as the playful exercises of the 
imagination of the poets. But in the august presence of the 
awful statue which filled the great Temple of Olympia with 
the gloom of its superhuman stillness, all the frivolity of the 
beholder vanished into silent dread. He was no longer the 
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wooer of Danae, the carrier-off of Europa; he was the great 
emblem of force and majesty, and spread over the whole state 
of Elis, where his chief altar was erected, the sacredness of a 
dwelling of the gods. War was banished from the land where 
he fixed his seat; and from all parts of Greece — from the in- 
hospitable Sparta and the glittering Athens — came thousands 
every fourth year to witness the holy games, and bend at the 
shrine of the greatest of the immortals. Next to Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, are Juno, Venus, and Minerva: Juno, 
sister and wife of Jove ; Venus, who, by a beautiful fable, 
rose from the pure foam of the sea, but who, in history, is 
looked on as the daughter of Jupiter ; and Minerva, goddess 
of common sense and courage, who sprang full-grown from the 
brain of Jove. 

These, with Vulcan, Mercury, Apollo, Ceres, Mars, and 
Diana, make up the college of the gods. All these, in the 
Homeric rhapsodies, play the ungodlike parts of mingling in 
the struggles of the contending countries. Human prejudices 
of the lowest kind arc assigned them ; but, granting to the 
poet the glory of having arranged the theology of his country, 
and fixed the rulers of heaven on a basis which cannot be 
shaken, what wc must observe on meeting them in the sober 
annals of Greece is this — that the practical wisdom of the 
country has surpassed the flights of Hesiod and Homer, and 
endowed the feeblest of the divinities with attributes more 
worthy of their nature. None of the Grecian temples took 
notice of the poetic additions to what was thought the true 
account of the divinities they served. Clear your minds, there- 
fore, of any ludicrous associations when you meet with the 
names of any of the gods. Vulcan, as worshipped in Lemnos, 
was neither lame nor laughable. Mercury was no mere 
messenger of the heavenly assemblies, and companion of thieves 
and ballad-makers. He was a divine power, and was swift 
to punish where he took offence. Nor were the punishments 
launched on the devoted heads of their opponents by these 
heavenly beings either imaginary or slight. Petha^ tosb& ^ 
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us would care much if we were declared enemies of the whole 
twelve. But in Greece the case was very different. The 
twelve gods were the twelve greatest proprietors in the 
country. Everywhere immense estates were held by the 
servants of the shrine. There were priests and priestesses 
who exercised a summary jurisdiction over the most powerful 
individuals and the greatest states. Once upon a time, the Lace- 
daemonians attacked a small castle in Elis, during the sacred 
truce of the Olympian Games. It was sacrilege, and the 
deity would have his revenge. They were forbidden by the 
Eleans to show themselves at the succeeding meetings, unless 
they paid the forfeit imposed upon them by the law. The 
Lacedaemonians refused, and Elis called on the other states and 
cities for protection and support. Argos and Mantinea sent 
each a thousand men, and Athens a regiment of horse. But 
the punishment of the Lacedaemonians was not yet complete. 
A citizen of Sparta, though debarred from contesting the prize 
himself, obtained the victory by the deceit of passing off his 
chariot and horses as the property of a Theban. Enraptured 
with his success, he descended into the arena, and placed a 
crown on the brow of the charioteer. Inquiry was made, the 
truth was discovered, and Lichas, a Spartan, a citizen of the 
most warlike and revengeful state in Greece, was stripped 
by order of the guardians of the temple, and flogged in sight 
of all the people. It was an infliction of the angry god, and 
Sparta was quiet. Let us be prepared, then, for many manifes- 
tations of priestly power — for contests about the command of 
certain oracles which had an immense influence by the answers 
they gave on the public mind ; and let us see a state of things 
not unparalleled in more modern times, in the union which will 
come before us of what appears the greatest irreligion with 
the grossest superstition, of utter depravation of manners 
with a blind submission to sacerdotal domination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Spabta — The Laws of Lyctjhgus. 

The laws of a country can never be the work either of one 
man or of one period of time ; for laws, if not consisting, as they 
generally do, of a mere definition and recognition of certain 
customs, are founded upon them, and derive their authority 
from the already established manners and dispositions of the 
people. In this sense there never has been a lawgiver. Even 
the regulations of Moses consisted of a ratification of practices 
and modes of thought with which the chosen race were already 
acquainted ; and when we attribute the laws of Sparta to 
Lycurgus, we merely attribute to him the chief part in the 
promulgation of a constitution, previously existing but not 
perhaps contained in definite rules. We must go farther back 
than the date assigned to Lycurgus, and to a deeper source 
than the will of any individual man, for the development of 
the strangest form of polity and most extraordinary state of 
manners which the world has ever seen. The laws of Sparta 
are a well-ascertained fact in history, but the very existence 
of a Lycurgus has been denied. He was, perhaps, indeed, a 
symbol rather than a man ; an ideal of a legislator, formed by 
after-ages from a contemplation of the constitution of Sparta, 
and not an historical personage composing a scheme of 
government. 

Some time after the supposed date of the siege of Troy, a 
warlike tribe of Dorians, coming down from the hills of 
Thessaly, extended their ravages and conquests over the low 
countries, and claiming for their chiefs a descent from Her- 
cules, and a restoration of the powers of which their an- 
cestor had been deprived in the Peloponnesus, pushed over 
the narrow channel, and finally made themselves masters of 
Laconia. In this new settlement their c®Ditifa&isb. \wfc/"fc* 
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rise. Already in Crete a Dorian race presented the spectacle 
of a well-ordered commonwealth, with laws of unusual 
severity, and a strictness of discipline such as is only con- 
sidered natural in a camp or on a campaign. And this is the 
secret of the Spartan laws. They arc military regulations. 
The soldier is preferred to the citizen. The attempt is made 
to turn all the faculties of the mind, all the feelings of the 
heart, into the one channel of victory and triumph. If the 
whole purpose for which man is sent into the world is to slay 
other men (who of course must be sent into the world for 
the purpose of being slain), the laws of Lycurgus deserve all 
our praise. They have no tendency to soften, to elevate, to 
refine. The man must abjure all the tenderer emotions ; he 
must toil and struggle, and strengthen his arm and steady his 
eye, for the sole purpose of being able to defend his life and 
take the life of his enemy. He must have no family tics ; 
he can have no recollection of his mother's early kindness ; 
he has no remembrance of his infant sports with brothers or 
sisters. The domestic affections are deadened, and he is 
taught to have no delight in his home, that his whole love 
may be devoted to his country. They were trained, as 
race-horses are trained for speed, and bull-dogs for fight ; the 
intellect was left uncultured, while the limbs were strength- 
ened to the utmost. Without the softer graces it was impos- 
sible for a being so circumstanced to be a hero, or even a 
gentleman. Unable to speak with eloquence, to write with 
purity, to reason with clearness, they never produced a man 
who added to the literature of Greece. There was no Spartan 
sculptor, no Laconian painter, no Lacedaemonian poet. They 
would have been a race of brutal slaves, if they had not been 
a race of accomplished gladiators. Their whole policy was 
directed to the perfectionment, not of men, but of swords. 
This policy altered the entire nature of the people. A tragedy 
could not make them weep ; a comedy could not make them 
laugh. And yet their sky, their earth, their hills and rivers, 
were as exquisite as any in Greece ; their soil was richer than 
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that of Attica. If they had possessed eyes for the picturesque, 
or hearts for the beautiful, the sides of the Taygetus, the banks 
of the Eurotas, the indented bays of Cyparissia, the fertile 
plains of Salinas, would have gratified both sight and senti- 
ment. " But passing, oft with brute unconscious gaze, man 
marks not these." The Spartan ate his black broth and rye 
bread iu the midst of levels waving with yellow corn, and 
saw neither the loveliness of the landscape, nor the supe- 
riority of the grain. 

Could these things be the result of one man's legislation ? 

Could any promulgation of a law have altered the whole 

nature of a race, and fixed a national character in a mould to 

which it was previously unaccustomed? No amount of 

Magna Chartas, and Bills of Rights, and Reforms in Parliament, 

could make a Frenchman into an Englishman ; and we must, 

therefore, look farther back for the main principle of the 

Spartan tendencies : and we find it in the fact that they were 

conquerors, that they were Dorians, and had already placed 

themselves under many of the conditions which distinguished 

them from the rest of Greece. Already they had a double 

government, consisting of two kings and a landed aristocracy. 

Between these two powers the commonalty were oppressed. 

The lands of the dispossessed proprietors had been unequally 

divided, so that there were freemen with political privileges, but 

without wealth, who from this circumstance would naturally 

be discontented, and side with the ill-used inhabitants. A 

division among the Dorians would have endangered the whole 

acquisition. Even the two kings may be supposed, from a 

desire of popularity, to have taken opposite sides in their 

treatment of the Laconians : the division, at all events, was 

so great, that the hand, not of a lawgiver, but of a great 

reformer, was required to set things upon their true basis, in 

accordance with the national idea, and by certain regulations, 

evidently tending to the good of the State, to guard against a 

return of anarchy or misrule. 

This is what historians agree is the part played h^ \x^kh£)&. 
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Now, taking Lycurgus to be a real person, the common 
version of his story is this : — 

On the death without issue of his elder brother, Polydectes, 
he was called to the throne, but discovering that the widowed 
queen was pregnant, he proclaimed himself the protector of 
her child, if it should be a boy, and held the throne in the 
mean time as his representative. The queen was ambitious, 
and offered to destroy her offspring if Lycurgus would accept 
her hand in marriage. Afraid of encouraging so great a crime, 
he temporized till his nephew saw the light, and then receiving 
him in the room where the magistrates were assembled, he 
placed the infant on the throne, and took the oath of alle- 
giance as an example to the others. After that, he travelled 
in search of wisdom and experience ; he visited the wise men 
of Crete, the philosophers of Egypt, and even took counsel 
with the Brahmins of India — laying up stores, in this way, of 
political knowledge, and devoting all his thoughts in the 
farthest of his journeys to the benefit of his native land : he 
was recalled by the unanimous voice of his countrymen, who 
had fallen upon evil days, and were in the midst of a popular 
revolution. Lycurgus, determining to strengthen his position 
with the sanction of religion, knelt before the shrine at 
Delphi, the most sacred oracle of the Greeks, and obtained a 
response that he was the wisest of men, and that his enter- 
prise would succeed. Returning to Sparta, he won over some 
of the leading men to his design, and relying on their assist- 
ance, commenced his restoration of the State. The Spartans, 
you will remember, were a small body of men, located in a 
conquered territory; the ancient inhabitants, or the new 
comers who settled among them after the conquest, were the 
Laconians — the subjects of the reigning caste; and the 
Helots were their slaves. Thus, then, the original constitu- 
tion had consisted of a royal authority, divided between the 
representatives of the two lines of the Heraclidse, and a 
nobility consisting of all the Dorians who had achieved 
the conquest. The rest of the population was subordinated, 
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more or less, to these two orders. Far from softening the 
harsher features of this state of affairs, it was the object 
of Lycurgus to sustain and aggravate it by new regula- 
tions. A new distribution of the lands took place, bearing 
at first an appearance of equality, for it diminished the 
possessions of the Spartans, and probably restored to the 
provincials the estates which had been rapaciously seized 
upon by their conquerors. But the lands bestowed on the 
Laconians are supposed to have been of inferior quality, and 
more scattered in position. The large possessions also taken 
away from the individual Spartan were merely transferred to 
the State, so that the body was still of overwhelming weight 
in the balance of territorial power. The estate also of the 
Laconians conveyed no privileges ; it did nothing but serve 
to maintain the population without the personal efforts of the 
warrior class, and to give it ample leisure and opportunity 
for the practice of military manoeuvres. The fate of the 
Helot was worse still. He was the pariah of the land of 
Laconia. Cruelty was inculcated against him as a national 
duty. His condition was rendered utterly hopeless, for he 
was looked upon as the natural enemy of his lord, and liable 
at any moment to the infliction of torture and death. Stories 
are told, which are likely enough to be true, that those wretched 
men were made drunk in public places, and paraded in this 
infamous condition, to be a warning to their owners against 
intemperance. The laws tried to make as prominent as 
possible the distinguishing marks between liberty and slavery. 
A Helot was put to death if he were heard to sing a Spartan 
song, or wore a Spartan bonnet ; and, worst institution of all, 
when this degraded tribe were supposed to be getting alarm- 
ingly numerous, certain persons, armed with daggers, were 
sent forth to lurk in byeways and among the farms where they 
laboured, and to stab them while unsuspicious of danger. 
How degrading this uncertainty of life must have been to the 
Helot, needs not to be told ; and how doubly degrading, how 
brutalizing it was to the executioner of so hatafai *. Naro oa> 
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still more easily seen. But the education bestowed on the 
Spartan qualified him for any task, however dangerous to 
himself, however savage and unrelenting. For Lycurgus's 
care began with the infant. If a newly-born child were found 
to be weak or badly made, it was carried forth from the city 
as a useless thing, and exposed to the wolves in a cavern on 
Mount Taygetus. If it were strong and healthy, it was 
taken from its mother, and delivered into the hands of persons 
appointed by the State. By these he was trained in all bodily 
exercises. He was taught to despise danger and pain, and 
even death. He was accustomed to walk barefoot ; to sleep 
on the ground ; to bear hunger and thirst, and heat and cold. 
At seven, he was taught to read and write, and to learn by 
heart the laws of Lycurgus, the hymns of worship, and the 
songs of battle. As he advanced in age, he wrestled, and ran, 
and boxed, and leapt, and danced, in public competition. 
Nor in these violent exertions were the fair sex spared. In 
all civilized countries the women are treated with respect and 
tenderness, and derive a fresh protection from the very help- 
lessness and weakness inherent, as we think, in their natures. 
In Sparta the case was different. The girls wrestled and 
fought as vigorously as the boys. When they grew up, the 
women contested the palm for courage and hardihood with 
men. Beauty was not much prized by that utterly-distorted 
taste. A great, strong Amazon, who could close up a man's 
eyes with a blow of her fist, or fling him on his back by main 
strength of arm, was the object of much admiration. She was 
meant to be the mother of heroes, and all her nerves were 
strengthened, and limbs enlarged, as if warriors were made of 
bones and muscle, and the mind had nothing to do with 
generalship. Having converted their ladies into prize-fighters, 
they next did all in their power to make their gentlemen 
thieves. Bobbery was studied as one of the evidences of a 
manly spirit, and theft and pocket-picking as one of the 
fine arts. If a boy was clever enough to slip off with 
his playfellow's toy, he was greatly praised. If a young 
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man managed to get possession of his companion's quoit 
or leaping -pole, or even his crust of bread, he was re- 
warded for the exploit ; but if he was found out, if he was 
caught in the act, no punishment was too severe, — not for 
the theft — that was the only meritorious feature in the trans- 
action — but for the detection. A boy stole a fox — an extra- 
ordinary thing to steal, but perhaps it was merely done for 
practice — and hid it in his cloak. He was grievously sus- 
pected, but denied his guilt with an unabashed countenance 
and an air of virtuous indignation. However, he was tied up, 
and condemned to be flogged till he confessed. The fox 
began struggling to get free; it tore his stomach with its 
claws, and lacerated it with its teeth ; the whip descended on 
his back ; the cords compressed his wrists : still the heroic 
boy held on, and still refused to tell. Suddenly, he fell dead; 
the fox had reached his heart, the whip had macerated his 
flesh, and he was taken down from the place of punishment, 
and looked upon as a model for all young men, and a glory to 
the Spartan name. Occasionally a boy was flogged to death, 
as an example to his friends, on the altar of Diana. Plutarch, 
who tells the story himself, and who lived nine hundred years 
after Lycurgus, saw several die under the cane without uttering 
a groan. But after this wrestling, and fighting, and stealing, 
the Spartan youth might have become too effeminate if he 
had dined with his relatives, and been treated kindly : so he 
was taught to gulp his disgusting food at public tables, where 
all his proceedings were watched. There were messes for 
every fifteen, and the viands were always the same, — bread as 
hard as a stone, and broth as black as a coal. What the 
latter dish consisted of has fortunately escaped the researches 
of antiquaries. It is useless to add to this description, that 
the Spartans were not addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
though the dessert consisted, we are told, for each person, of 
eight measures of wine a month, five pounds of cheese, and 
two pounds and a half of figs. 
To secure an exemption from sedentary or T\jx%L<wssQ2q&j- 

2 
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tions, Lycurgus interdicted to his Spartans all trades, and 
even the pursuits of agriculture. The Laconians were there- 
fore the farmers, the labourers, the sailors of the State. But 
Lycurgus shut the door against commerce, and hermetically 
sealed his favoured land against the importation either of 
wealth or luxury ; we might add also, of information or refine- 
ment, for his laws decidedly fixed the State in a position 
where progress was impossible, and where harshness, savagery, 
and selfishness were the foundation of the national existence. 
He allowed no money to circulate in the country, except an 
immense coinage composed of iron, which had no currency 
beyond the frontier, and very little value at home. But if foreign 
merchandize by this means was excluded, foreign travel was also 
prohibited to his countrymen. Nobody was allowed to visit 
other lands, in case of being discontented with his own. Shut 
up in the narrow bounds of Laconia, looking with disdain on 
his subjects, and with hatred on his slaves, the Spartan was 
the type of a narrow-minded, strong-armed, self-relying bravo. 
He was proud of the absence of some of the vices of civiliza- 
tion, without being concerned for the absence of civilization 
itself. Such a race of men would be exterminated at the 
present time, by the horror and disgust of mankind. There 
is scarcely a precept of the Christian religion, that crown 
and teacher of the humanities, to which they did not go 
directly contrary. They held nothing in honour but relentless 
energy and brute force. They had neither pity, love, nor 
fear. Their life was a long struggle with self inflicted pain ; 
their social intercourse — unrelieved by the gentle courtesies 
which make society a school of feeling, as well as a bond of 
union — was confined either to the common gratification of 
their animal wants on the coarsest victuals, or to the exercises 
of the Palaestra, where they broke each other's bones. No 
wonder the individual thus trained rushed into war as his 
proper avocation, and as a refuge from the sufferings of repose. 
No wonder they were the most pugnacious people of Greece, 
since battle to them was a positive relaxation. Death can 
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have few terrors to people who have had the courage to en- 
dure such a life. Nor did rank exempt from the toils and griefs 
of this wretched existence. The kings were subject not only 
to the laws which regarded moral conduct, but to the paltry 
regulations by which their common habits were governed. 
Agis, a celebrated general and holder of the royal power, was 
reprimanded and fined, when, on his return from a successful 
expedition, he sent for his me3s from the common table, and 
devoured it at home in company with his wife. But their 
regal influence had stronger limits than this. A council of 
twenty-eight men was appointed, who had the control of all 
their actions, unless when they were in camp or in face of the 
enemy. At a later period, a still more powerful body was 
instituted, called the Ephori, which consisted of five members, 
and soon drew to itself all the powers of the State. These 
acted as tribunes of the people, and dominated over kings 
and council. They presided over the assemblies, declared 
peace and war, and carried their pretensions so high that 
they put one of the sovereigns to death, under the pretence of 
law. They were, in truth, a mere embodiment of the cruelty 
and ambition, the relentlessness and lust of blood of the 
Spartan race. 

We shall now be prepared for some of the actions of this 
people, when we have taken this view of their education. 
There were but nine thousand of them ; but it was a garrison 
in Laconia, not a portion of the people ; the Laconians paid 
their taxes, the Helots cultivated their fields, and both were 
admitted into their armies as auxiliaries and light troops. 
Over both, the few but closely-compacted Spartans exercised 
a tyranny which has never been surpassed; and by their 
indomitable perseverance and relentless energy, stretched 
their conquering arms over tracts of country greater than 
their original possessions, and finally achieved the uncontrolled 
masterdom of all the States of Greece. 

Lycurgus, we are told, gave a new sanction to his laws, by 
again placing them under the protection <& "Qcvfc ^Tfc&a ^ 
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Delphi ; and as he considered thej would be more likely to be 
regarded if viewed as bequeathed to them by a dead benefactor, 
than as the mere suggestion of a living friend, he retired from 
the city he had restored to unity, and died in some foreign 
land. Temples were erected to his honour, and sacrifices 
offered to his name. His death is generally placed about the 
year 840 before Christ ; and it was not long before the lessons 
he gave produced their proper fruit, and the warriors of 
Sparta cast longing eyes on the beautiful valleys of Messenia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PftOGBEH OF SPARTA — CONQUEST OF HeSSEHIA — INFLUENCE IN 

the Peloponnesus. 

The Messenians were a Dorian people who had crossed over 
from the continent at the same period with their countrymen, 
the Spartans, and retained for a long time a close resemblance 
to the conquerors of Laconia. Their own seats were more 
highly favoured by nature, and were placed in valleys rich and 
warm, protected by the lofty highlands of Arcadia, and stretch- 
ing westward to the Ionian Sea. Like their ancient com- 
patriots, they were under the rule of two kings — both of th9 
blood of Hercules — and probably retained a considerable 
number of the other old Cretan institutions, which, in the 
hands of Lycurgus, had risen into the dignity of national laws. 
Even in the achievements of war they were not inferior to 
their Spartan relations ; and it was therefore with no craven 
spirit of submission they met the arrogant pretensions and 
unjust accusations of the tyrants of Lacedsmon. There had 
been quarrels, it appears, fermenting for many years. Even at 
the original division of the conquered districts, the two branches 
of the Dorian family disagreed. The Spartans accused the 
M^w^u*™* of having cheated in the lot-drawing by which the 
two provinces were assigned. The fertile lands of the west, they 
amid, would have accrued to them, if the Messenian leaders had 
acted fairly; they thought themselves despoiled of their just 
inheritance, and had therefore a sufficient excuse for getting 
it into their hands. They did not, however, propose an ex- 
change of territories by way of rectifying the former par- 
tition, but determined on taking possession of both. As this 
claim might have appeared a little antiquated, seeing they 
had been settled in their respective seats for several hundred 
years, they brought forward a fresh grievance, sxuL «&ssa*k. 
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the Messenians of having insulted the Spartan maidens while 
engaged in celebrating the worship of Diana, and of having 
killed the Spartan king, who endeavoured to resist the 
aggressors. 

But counter-accusations were set up. The Spartans liad 
tried to get possession of the richer heritage by introducing 
some of their young men into the Temple, disguised as women, 
but with poisoned daggers under their robes. Then a certain 
Spartan, being engaged as herdsman of some Messenian cattle, 
had driven them across the border, and refused to deliver them 
up. The Amphyctionic Council in vain tried to reconcile the 
angry tribes; and suddenly the Spartans gathered in great 
numbers, broke into Messenia [b.c. 743] without notice of 
their intention, and took forcible possession of the soil. They 
destroyed everything in their way, and having surprised the 
small town of Amphea, on the frontier, they put all the 
inhabitants to the sword, not sparing old or young, or even the 
suppliants who clung to the horns of the altar. The gauntlet 
was now thrown down, and the Messeniaiis took it up. They 
were as brave, as warlike, and as well disciplined as the 
Spartans themselves. For twenty years the contest was car- 
Tied on, and, as in the old wars between England and Scot- 
land, where, while one party was burning Edinburgh, another 
was devastating Northumberland, the Messenians carried 
destruction to the villages round the Taygetus, at the very 
time that the Spartans were ruining the outskirts of Ithome. 
But at this position justice overtook the invaders. The 
Spartans were mercilessly defeated, and the training of 
Lycurgus was found of no avail. But though numbers, and 
perhaps generalship, had decided the day against them, the 
men of the black broth and rye-bread were not to be daunted. 
They persevered, and in this was their success. The very 
gods turned on their side when they saw they were deter- 
mined not to be beaten ; and oracles pronounced sentences that 
filled the Messenians with dread. At last this dogged persist- 
ence had its full reward : the Messenian territory owned their 
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sway, and with insulting cruelty the conquerors forced the 
vanquished to send to Sparta half the yearly produce of their 
fields, and to attend in dark-coloured robes, and with pre- 
tended lamentation, the funerals of the kings and chieftains 
to whom they owed the calamities of their country. For 
forty years this wretched state continued. But in forty years 
the old generation had passed away. There were men and 
youths who remembered nothing of Ithome except its suffer- 
ings, and hated the Spartans without acknowledging their 
superiority. So, when fortune raised to their assistance the 
patriot Aristomenes, the bravest and most popular man of 
their tribe, a great resolution was taken, and the whole popu- 
lation determined to throw off the tyranny of the Spartans, or 
die on their native soil. They sent emissaries claiming aid 
from the Argives and Arcadians, who were equally in fear of the 
growing Lacedaemonian power ; and finally threw off the mask, 
and in the year 685 before the Christian era, raised the cry of 
insurrection throughout all the land, and openly took the field. 
Again the war began in favour of the Messenians. Aristo- 
menes distinguished himself at Dora?, and refused the kingly 
crown which the gratitude of his countrymen offered him. 
It is even said he slipped into the city of his enemies, and 
hung up a shield, with a triumphant inscription, as a votive 
offering to Diana. The Lacedaemonians applied to the Oracle, 
and humbled themselves before the priestess of Apollo. An 
answer was given them, that they should seek a leader from the 
Athenians. A leader was sent them, in the person of an old 
schoolmaster, lame and feeble-, of the name of Tyrtaeus, in 
apparent fulfilment of the injunction of the god, but in pal- 
pable derision of the Spartans, who placed the whole of 
military virtue in the possession of thews and sinews. Tyr- 
taeus, however, thus sent by direct commandment of the 
Deity, was received with respect and gratitude. His appear- 
ance must have been rather disheartening at first, for we are 
told, in addition to the oddness of his shape, that he had a 
look of fatuity, and was generally considered * fe&l~ "^R. 
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Spartans were disconcerted at their defeat, and saw little 
prospect of redeeming their position under such a leader as 
the little old limping dwarf who was appointed to guide 
them. But Tyrtaus was in possession of a harp from which 
he could extract the most thrilling notes, and of a voice which 
could give effect to the music, and of genius which poured 
forth the noblest strains of patriotism and courage. 

" To die, to die in the foremost rank," he sang, " fighting 
for his country, is the greatest glory of the warrior ! But to 
leave his native city and his fertile plains — to beg from door 
to door — to wander in misery and want, with his aged mother, 
with his toiling sire, and his young wife, — ah! this is the 
worst of fates ! What follows the steps of such a fugitive P 
Contempt and scorn. Come onward ! Eight for our land, 
and let us die for our children! Spend your lives freely, 
young warriors ! Be men, for it is with men you have to 
fight. What ! will you give back, and leave the old, whose 
limbs are now stiff, in the foremost rank? The men with 
white hair and grizzled beards — will you leave them bleed- 
ing, suffering, dying in the midst of their enemy, while you— 
the young, the beautiful, the active— secure yourselves by 
flight !" 

Urged on by these remonstrances, the Spartans made one 
effort more. They called to their aid some auxiliaries from 
Corinth, but were met by the combined forces of the Pelo- 
ponnesus — the Eleans, the Argives, the Arcadians, and the 
men of Sicyon. Chief enemy of all was the gallant Aristo- 
menes. High over the march of the Spartans were heard 
the words of Tyrtseus; but numbers again prevailed. The 
hosts of all the States rushed onward against the tyrants 
they abhorred, and only a few of them escaped. Aristomenes 
entered Andania in triumph, and the women sang verses in 
his honour, and scattered flowers in his path. " Across the 
plains of Stenicleros," they sang, " and over the summits of the 
hills, Aristomenes pursued the Lacedaemonians/' This was the 
Battle of the Wild Boar, so called from a monument erected in 
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honour of Hercules, after his slaughter of a savage animal in 
this place. But the songs of the women of Andania were 
answered by the war-hymns of Tyrtams. He filled up the 
Spartan ranks with Helots. He reminded them of the oaths 
they had taken, to have no peace with Messenia till its con- 
quest was complete, and bated no jot of heart or hope for the 
country which he had made the land of his adoption. But 
courage was not the only virtue inculcated by Lycurgus ; — 
second only to it was cunning in the estimation of his 
countrymen. They spread dissension among the enemy, and 
at the Battle of the Ditch, induced the treacherous Arca- 
dians to desert. Aristomenes, however, drew his gallant Mes- 
senians around him, and took post in a strong position on 
Mount Eira, and there awaited the fortune of the war. The 
Spartans overran all the rest of the State, and drew a line 
around the fated garrison. Famine began ; for the fields were 
everywhere laid waste, and while the defenders felt the 
scarcity in their mountain fastness, the inhabitants of Sparta 
suffered from the same cause. There were symptoms of dis- 
content among them ; for a hungry people are the most diffi- 
cult of all to govern. Tyrtaus again came to the aid of his 
friends, and advocated patience and perseverance. Down from 
his eyrie on the hills came Aristomenes, and dashed into 
Laconia itself with all his men. He loaded his party with 
spoil, and was on his homeward way, when he was met by a 
large army of the Spartans, commanded by both their kings. 
Flight was impossible, and resistance vain. Aristomenes, 
however, defended himself with the bitterness of despair, but 
at last was taken, with some others, loaded with chains, and 
cast to the bottom of a cavern, so deep that none of his com- 
rades survived the fall. He was more fortunate, and gather- 
ing his cloak around him, sat down in that dreadful place, 
expecting a lingering death. On the third day he heard a breath 
beside him, and saw a faint glimpse of daylight at the other end 
of the cave. It was a fox, which had found its way into the 
darkness in search of prey. Clutching his visitor h^ th&^&&.» 
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he allowed it to show him the opening, and in a few hours was 
again among the hills of Messenia, with all the youth of the 
land gathering round him. But the fate of Messenia was 
sealed. Sparta was supported by the Oracles, and aided by 
the false chief of the Arcadians. In a night of ceaseless rain, 
when the thunder was rolling among the rocks, and so deaden- 
ing the noise of an approach, the Spartans, guided by a 
deserter, climbed the heights of Eira, and burst furiously upon 
the town. A battle raged all the night, and in the morning 
the defence was continued from house to house. The women 
fought from the roofs, and flung stones on the assailants ;— 
the warriors, wearied and surprised, began to fail, when 
Aristomenes, forming the best of his forces into a hollow square, 
placed within it the women and children, and made signs 
to the Spartans to leave his passage free. They drew aside, 
and the melancholy but glorious march began. To Arcadia 
they bent their steps ; and after a rest among that hospitable 
people, who stoned their king to death when they discovered 
his treachery to the Messenians, the gallant relics of the 
grand old Dorian State crossed the sea to Italy, and founded a 
beautiful city on the Sicilian coast, which still bears the name 
of Messina. Aristomenes died in the fair island of Rhodes, 
and the Messenian conquest was complete. This was in G68 
before Christ, and Sparta made a great step towards the 
mastery of the Peloponnesus, and thus to the predominance 
in Greece. We see in this story the tendency of the old 
chroniclers to ornament as much as possible the characters of 
the opponents of the Spartan ambition. Aristomenes is 
dressed up with the heroic qualities of a patriot, as in after 
ages the national gratitude of the Swiss and of the Scotch 
endowed with almost superhuman virtues their champions, 
Tell and Wallace. There are some points in the previous 
narrative difficult of belief. The Spartans are not only 
defeated, but seek safety in ignominious retreat. For this, by 
the laws of Lycurgus, they incurred the penalty of death. We 
read also of their buying over the Arcadian king, and bribing 
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the priestess of Apollo; and yet their wealth consisted of 
iron coin, and they professed not even to know the value 
of gold and jewels. But this war, you must remark, was 
between two of the States of Greece. The popular State was 
Mcssenia, because it was the object of attack — and, for the 
honour of human feelings let us add, because it was unsuc- 
cessful. If the efforts of Sparta had been directed against 
a foreign power — if the Grecian vanity had been enlisted 
on behalf of a national cause, the harsher features of the 
Spartan conduct would have been softened. There would 
have been no Aristomenes in the hostile ranks to shame their 
want of generalship and enterprise, and no Tyrtajus borrowed 
from another people to shame them with their want of genius 
and refinement. Yet Aristomenes and Tyrtfieus are not the 
inventions of romance. They are merely enriched and 
magnified; and as the Spartans, in their proud contempt 
of literature, had no power of elevating their leaders to an 
equality of fame, or of criticising the praises bestowed upon 
their enemy and their imported bard, we must accept these 
legendary laudations of the Messenian champion and the 
Athenian poet as protests on the part of the Grecian people 
against the barbarous extinction of one of their most ancient 
tribes, and in favour of intellect over force. 

Strengthened by its new possession on the west, and 
enriched both in men and-property by the enslaved population 
and fertile fields of Mcssenia, Sparta lost no time in making 
her influence felt in Argolis and Elis. Arcadia was also kept 
in dread by the proximity of neighbours so false, so ambitious, 
and so persevering. No promise could bind them, no conces- 
sion soothe, and no opposition tire them out. All Greece 
began to have a dread of the enmity and the designs of a race 
of men whose life seemed to be devoted to nothing but a pre- 
paration for war, who might invade the unprepared lands 
where pasture and agriculture had long introduced the graces 
and refinements of an advanced stage of society, and offer 
nothing in the harsh fare and rude huts of t&& lASRrcst&s* 
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to tempt the invader's cupidity in return. The poverty of the 
Spartans was at once their inducement to overrun their 
neighbours, and the defence of their own land. Sparta had no 
walls except its men to defend it from assault ; but, for a long 
time, it had no golden tripods, no silver shields, no heaped-up 
treasures, to make it worth the trouble of an attack. If it 
came into possession of wealth, it would act as a binding-over 
to keep the peace; it was therefore without regret that 
the Grecians saw, at the end of the Messcnian War, an 
embassy from Croesus, the king of Lydia, make its way to 
the city of the Spartans, and scatter its gold among the easily- 
depraved disciples of Lycurgus. An oracle had told the 
richest of the monarchs of Asia to make an alliance with 
the most powerful of the States of Greece: that rank, by 
universal acknowledgment, was held by Sparta. He wished 
to engage it as his auxiliary in a war against the Persian 
king ; but before his gifts had time to enrich the country 
or allure the Spartans to Oriental conquest, the fate of 
Croesus was decided, and Cyrus the Conqueror took no 
interest in the affairs of the Greeks. In darkness, then, 
though with unerring precision, Sparta pursued her course. 
For some years we lose sight of her altogether ; but when 
the time comes, we find her emerging from her obscurity 
with her forces greatly strengthened — a wider stage opened 
for her exploits, where all her actions are performed in the 
full light of day, and where her name and fortunes are kept 
perpetually connected with those of her great rival, Athens, 
in whose imperishable annals the Spartans play almost an 
equal part. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Athens. 

There is nothing so confusing in early history, as the absence 
of dates. Without some fixed point from which to measure 
the efflux of time, there can be no order or certainty in the 
narrative of events. It is fortunate, therefore, that, in the year 
776 before the birth of Christ, the victory of Corabus in the 
Olympic Games was so prominent an event that it stood as a 
landmark to all the States of Greece. It is known as the 
"First Olympiad," and each recurring assembly in the sacred 
land of EJis marked the lapse of four more years ; so that the 
third year of the Twentieth Olympiad, the second year of the 
Fortieth, were as definite points of time as the Norman Con- 
quest is to us, or the foundation of the City was to the ancient 
Romans. 

Before the First Olympiad, the history of Athens, as of the 
rest of Greece, is obscure and contradictory. Theseus, the 
founder of the capital, made his appearance in the period of 
myths and fables ; and instead of trying to deduce a series of 
events from a time of which nothing is known, or inquiring 
into laws and customs introduced by a man who probably 
never existed, it is wiser during all those uncertain ages to 
follow the guidance of reason, and place very little reliance 
on the guesses of historians, whether old or new. 

If an Ionian people at some early date settled in Attica as 
conquerors, they of course reduced the ancient inhabitants to 
an inferior position. In order to have been regular in their 
march, and successful in their military achievement, they must 
have had leaders. The chief of these was cither endowed with 
great wisdom or with great strength. He was probably am- 
bitious, and arrogated to himself as much power as he could. 
He prevailed on the other chiefs of the exueditiaw. \s> ^sssg^ssN. 
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him in his designs by grants of lands and privileges. The 
conqueror became a king ; the chiefs became an aristocracy ; 
the soldiers became a people ; and the dispossessed proprietors 
became slaves. It is the changes which take place in these 
relative positions which decide whether a State continues 
monarchic, by the weakening of the nobles ; oligarchic, by the 
weakening of the king; or democratic, by the enlightenment 
and political elevation of the people. In Sparta we have seen 
that, with a kingly form of government, the State was in reality 
an aristocracy, — the whole original army becoming possessors 
of the soil and exercising political power. It was indeed a 
very extended nobility, and perhaps bore a closer resemblance 
to Turkey, as regards their monopoly of authority and land, 
than to any other State with which we are acquainted. But 
in Attica events took a different turn. The growth of Athens 
and the great increase of its population laid at once the foun- 
dation of a true democracy ; for when citizens are closely 
ranged together, they soon feel their own importance, and by 
the force of mere numbers outweigh the upper class. Yet 
distinctions for a long time subsisted, arising from the wealth 
and other qualities of the respective families. We then find 
them distributed in tribes, and tribes again into septs or 
clans ; but when the kingly office was abolished after the death 
of Codrus — who devoted himself to death that he might fulfil 
an oracle promising victory to the party which first lost its 
king — the rule of the Archons began, and with that an increase 
of the influence of the democracy. First, the Archonship was 
for life, and some say hereditary, as if the name had been the 
only thing changed in the old constitution ; then the period of 
the Archontic power was reduced to ten years ; and then 
it became annual, and was divided between nine. Of these 
magistrates, the first was called simply the Archou, or the 
"name-giver," as from him the year was called; the second 
was called " King," and filled what seems to have originally 
been an inherent part of the kingly duties, by undertaking the 
priestly office, and regulating religious affairs ; the third was 
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called the Polemarch, and superintended all military arrange- 
ments ; the six others were simply lawgivers, or more properly 
judges, and administered the laws. But these offices being 
annual, and depending on popularity for their dignity and 
power, must have raised the influence of the people. Some of 
the candidates endeavoured to gain the public favour by 
taking up the cause of the commonalty against the Houses to 
which they themselves belonged; and the Eupatrides, or 
patricians, divided among themselves, were forced to yield 
many of their exclusive privileges, and to ratify the rights and 
possessions of the other classes. To this point affairs had 
come in the year 622, when the Archon of the year was 
Draco, a man who has the unenviable notoriety of being the 
harshest lawgiver the world has ever produced. Torn by 
intestine feuds, alarmed by the avarice and violence of the 
nobles, who in their turn were disgusted with the pretensions 
of the ordinary citizens, both parties confided to Draco the 
task of remodelling the constitution, and assuring justice 
to all. If they had put the legislator's robes upon a tiger, 
the result would probably have been the same. The man saw 
no differences in crime. For a petty theft, for a neglected 
duty, and for an atrocious murder or treason to the State, 
the penalty was equally death. The smallest crime, he 
said, deserved the highest punishment, and the greatest 
could receive no more. This certainly was an impartial 
government, and the lovers of equality had every ground for 
being pleased. But the Athenians were far from satisfied. 
Human nature revolted against such monstrous iniquity ; and 
if it were not well authenticated as an historical fact, it might 
justify after-ages in refusing to believe that such a ruthless 
savage can have been a citizen of Athens. An indignant 
observer exclaimed, his laws were not written in ink, but in 
blood ; and one is almost sorry to find that his cruelty was not 
visited on his own head, but that Draco was allowed to leave 
Athens, safe, though hated, and to end his wretched life 
in exile in JSgina. Anarchy, introduced by these coaUulv^& % 
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and unrestrained by the mdiscriminate use of the executioner, 
sought its usual termination in a military despotism. Cylon, a 
leader among the nobility, tried to gain possession of the 
citadel, encouraged in the sacrilegious attempt by the Oracle 
of Delphi : but the citizens perceived his purpose, and 
gathered in overwhelming numbers to resist. Cylon escaped, 
and his misguided followers took refuge in the Temple of 
Athene. From this they were tempted to come forth, on the 
promise that their lives should be spared. To retain to the 
last the protection of Minerva, they affixed a string to the 
statue of the goddess, and, holding on by this, descended to 
the city. Unluckily, when they were passing the Temple of 
the Furies, the frail twine was broken, or probably cut in two, 
and the Archon declared that their protection was at an end. 
The unfortunate men were slaughtered without remorse, even 
though they fled to the altars of the " dreadful goddesses." 
But superstition soon saw a heavenly vengeance on the per- 
petrators of this crime. A pestilence devastated the people of 
Athens. The general voice at once pronounced it a punish* 
ment on the murderers, who had despised the faith of treaties 
and the safeguard of the gods. The State was on the point of 
disruption in these apparently irremediable commotions, and 
Athens might never have risen to be a watchword and guide 
to all after-times, if it had not betaken itself in this extremity 
to the wisest of its inhabitants, the just and sagacious Solon. 
The task that lay before him required both firmness and dis- 
cretion. The nobles had degenerated into an oligarchy, where 
the power of the State resided in the hands of the privileged 
few ; and the citizens were so offended with this dominance oi 
a class, that they would have consented to the rule of one sole 
master to escape the tyranny of so many paltry superiors* 

In the third year of the Forty-sixth Olympiad, answering to 
the year 594 before Christ, the unanimous voice of his country- 
men called Solon to the supreme authority ; and to give legal 
sanction to the steps he might take, they constituted him the 
Archon of the year. No one was equally qualified to play the 
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irt of arbiter and mediator between the hostile parties. Of 
)ble birth and ample possessions, he gave no alarm to the 
istocratic faction of which these personal circumstances had 
ituraUy made him a member. His youth had been spent in 
e pursuits of commerce, and his constant intercourse with 
te citizens had secured the confidence of the democracy, 
nd what was the sight that presented itself to his eyes ? A 
ost unequal partition of the lands of the State, the rich 
wing succeeded in securing the larger portion to themselves, 
id acquiring the real enjoyment of the rest by the usurious 
iterest at which they had advanced money on mortgage. The 
Dminal proprietor was the mere cultivator of the soil for the 
snefit of the lender. Titles had of course become com- 
licated, and many of the properties were on the eve of 
>rfeiture. Solon, as a remedy for tliis involved position 
f affairs, remitted a large portion of the accumulated interest, 
id enabled the borrower to pay the rest by lowering the 
due of the coin. This would not be thought a wise or just 
roceeding at the present time ; but Solon did not profess to 
oact the law as founded on abstract right, but used his 
espotic authority to rectify a complicated evil with the 
nallest amount of suffering to the persons interested. When 
16 effect of these measures was seen, the satisfaction was 
aiversal. The lords saw their properties secured by the good* 
ill of the whole State, and the relieved debtor felt again that 
e was proprietor of his land. But the severity of the monied 
rders had been carried so far, that in many cases the person 
f the debtor was seized in satisfaction of the debt, the 
nhappy man reduced to slavery, and sold into foreign lands, 
olon repealed the law which gave this frightful power, and 
ven forced the Shylocks who had exerted it to redeem the 
aptives, in whatever country they were to be found, and 
o restore them as free citizens to their native Athens. The 
iw was no longer an instrument of oppression, and estates 
rere no longer encumbered with ruinous mortgages and 
ncertain tenures. 
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Next, the bloodthirsty code of Draco was repealed ; and 
the citizens who had fled from its pitiless operation were in- 
fited back. At the same time, an offer of citizenship was 
made to any Greek of free condition, who chose to dissever 
his connexion with his native state, and bring with him all 
his property and all his family. His allegiance was held to 
be due where his goods were placed, and where his wife and 
children resided. The population by this proceeding received 
a valuable increase. But if the privileges of birth were 
rigidly maintained, and the offices of government were limited 
to a few families of some particular descent, what security 
was there that the old state of affairs would not return ? To 
guard against this, he opened the political career to all the 
nation, though assigning political authority in different 
degrees to each class of the population. A property qualifi- 
cation was fixed, which regulated the distribution of office, 
and the payment of the taxes. The highest employments, the 
archonship and others, were tenable by any one who had a 
certain income — five hundred measures of corn or oil — from 
land. At first this new regulation was not thought different 
from the old ; for there were no persons of the noble class 
who were not in possession of that amount, and probably no 
member of the inferior classes derived so much as this 
from the produce of his farm. But the course of time, and 
the general diffusion of riches, wrought a great change in 
tfiis respect, and altered the whole constitution of the State. 

The next class, with a smaller revenue, were called the 
" knights," and were supposed to be rich enough to maintain 
a war-horse for the public service. 

The third, who took their name from the yoke of the 
plough they were supposed to hold, had a still lower yearly 
income ; but both were compensated for their exclusion from 
the higher offices of the State, by the moderate contribution 
they were called on to pay. 

The fourth and last order consisted of the hired labourers 
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and others, whose incomes were still more inconsiderable 
than those of the third division. For them the path of am* 
bition seemed utterly closed. They could not be archons; 
they could not be knights ; they could not even serve their 
country as full-armed warriors; they could only be light 
troops by land, or common sailors by sea. But Solon saw in 
what this would end ; and by a stroke of his pen restored 
the equality of civil rights, which it was his intention to 
spread among all classes alike. They were admitted members 
of the national assemblies, and sat as judges in all cases sub* 
mitted to the 'decision of the people. The people did not, 
indeed, nominally govern themselves, but by this regulation 
the government came into their hands ; for all cases became 
amenable to their judgment in the last resort. 

The Council of Four Hundred, which Solon established, 
was composed of the members of the three chief classes 
above-named, to the exclusion of the fourth; but from its 
decision an appeal lay to the universal assemblage, and there 
the people were supreme. Another of his institutions was 
the remodelled Council of the Areopagus. However he 
may have diminished the aristocratic influence by his other 
reforms, the re-constitution of this ancient and venerable court 
enabled the nobles to retain their pre-eminence and impor- 
tance against the ambition of the popular branch. In this 
august assemblage sat all the honoured citizens who had passed 
through the highest employments of the State. The noblest 
in birth and highest in fame thought it an object of ambition 
to be members of the senate on Mars' Hill, whose verdicts 
were not only binding on the natives of Attica, but were 
received with respect all over Greece. No popular passions 
ever disturbed the serenity of its judgments, for there was 
something so awful in the dignity of the court, that it stilled 
the violence of the most intemperate of orators and poli- 
ticians the moment they entered its ranks ; andjeven in after 
times, when the masses were triumphing over all the other 

p2 
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constituted authorities, they have submitted with patience to 
a repeal of their hasty decisions and even of their unjust 
acquittals, when pronounced by this great tribunal. 

Its jurisdiction extended to the manners and morals of the 
people. It repressed extravagance, and rewarded probity and 
virtue. It also attended to the education of the young, and 
the ceremonies of religious worship. Athens, therefore, was a 
State of a very complex government, but terminating finally 
in the supremacy of the popular power. On great occasions, 
it required six thousand free denizens to constitute an assem- 
bly of the people. Before this mixed audience the most 
delicate causes were pled, the great interests of the nation 
submitted to their judgment ; and by the holding up of the 
hand the question was decided. The constitution was placed 
under their guardianship ; and without debarring any of the 
Athenians from proposing a modification of the laws, the 
ruling object in these vast assemblages was, to preserve intact 
the privileges their great lawgiver had bestowed, and to give 
their fullest expansion to the principles he had laid down. 

Solon was not ignorant of the dangers in store for his new 
constitution. Pisistratus, the chief of the nobles, and the 
most popular man in Athens, only waited for Ids absence to 
renew the attempt of Cylon, and seize the supreme power by 
force. Even before Solon retired — whether to travel or to 
rest from his toils, — Pisistratus appeared one day in the 
market-place, covered with blood, and pointing to his wounds, 
" assassins had set upon him," he said, " because he was a 
friend of the people ;" and the people, in return, determined 
to act as the protectors of their friend. A band of fifty was 
appointed to guard him night and day. Solon remonstrated 
with them on their precipitancy; but the feelings of the 
populace were roused. They neglected their lawgiver's 
warning, and were rewarded by seeing Pisistratus in posses- 
sion of the citadel, and absolute master of their lives and 
liberties. Solon carried forth lm sword and shield, and laid 
them in the street before his door, as a sign that he had 
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resisted while resistance might have availed. But Pisistratus 
was a wise ruler, and contented himself with the substance of 
authority without the external show. All things were con* 
ducted under popular forms ; and even the lawgiver himself 
is said not to have rejected the friendship of the usurper. 
But it was not without various struggles and strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, that Pisistratus retained his place. Solon 
died, beloved and honoured, in the year 559 ; and, as if the 
love of freedom had been re-awakened by his loss, the 
Athenians rose in arms and drove Pisistratus into exile. 
Fickle in all things, changeable even in their desires of liberty, 
they recalled him after a while ; and once again, disgusted 
with his rule, they banished him to Euboea. From this island 
he returned at the head of an armed force, and closed 
the series of defeats and triumphs by what may almost be 
called a conquest of his native town. The accounts of these 
rapid alternations are confused and contradictory, but suf. 
ficient remains to let us see the mingled good and bad qualities 
which distinguished this extraordinary man. As usurpers 
generally favour the populace by way of gaining its support 
against the other orders, we arc not to be surprised that 
Pisistratus, who trampled on the liberties of his country, 
bestowed great privileges on the lowest class. His domina- • 
tion was mild and beneficent. He introduced the system of 
pensioning the soldier who might be wounded in war. He 
passed a law against idleness, which gave an increased 
activity to the commerce and agriculture of the State. He 
founded the first public library known in Greece, and brought 
the scattered ballads of Homer into order and connexion. If 
his power had been legitimately acquired, and if he had ruled 
in accordance with established law, and not merely according 
to his enlightened inclination, his government would have 
been blameless, and his example of the highest value. But 
no nation can be really safe or happy when it depends for its 
happiness and safety on the personal character of its chief. 
Bather it is a misfortune when a usurper is endowed. ^r*k. 
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estimable qualities, for they reconcile his subjects to the loss 
of a freedom of which they scarcely perceive the want. The 
worst " king " was held, in this sense, by the Greeks, to be 
better than the mildest " tyrant ;" for their language stamped 
with the ineffaceable opprobrium of the latter name, the man 
who unjustly attained supreme authority, however wisely, 
however generously, he used it; and after generations had 
passed away, and when the grandson or great-grandson was 
exercising his hereditary power with moderation, and accord- 
ing to law, the original blot remained. He was descended 
from the first aggressor on the rights of the people. He was 
the tyrant of Agrigentum, the tyrant of Syracuse or of Samos, 
but no lapse of time could make him a king. This, however, 
was a protest in words. In action, the Greeks were too good 
politicians to investigate the original titles of either friend or 
foe. The name was a distinctive memorial of the mode in which 
the crown was obtained, and had no bearing on the personal 
character of the ruler. We shall do well to bear this in mind 
in the course of ancient history, and not to confound under 
the same name the charitable and kindly government of the 
tyrant Pisistratus, and the cruelties and excesses of the tyrants 
Nero and Domitian. 

Having curbed the excesses of contending factions for 
' eighteen years after the death of Solon, consolidating the laws 
of that great legislator, even wliile he clothed his own 
despotism with their external forms, Pisistratus died in a ripe 
old age in the year 527, thirty-three years after he had made his 
appearance in the market-place, and displayed his self-inflicted 
wounds to the pity and indignation of his countrymen. No 
opposition was made to the accession of his three sons, 
Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessaius. Of the last, no memo- 
rable act is recorded ; but the two others were concerned in 
the most momentous incident in the earlier annals of Greece. 
Was Athens to go on in patient submission to the govern- 
ment of a particular family, and earn an inglorious exemption 
from party struggles by universal obedience to a usurped 
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authority ? Fortunately for themselves, and fortunately for 
the historic records which have become enriched by the 
strange developments of their after story, the Athenians 
threw off the dynasty of Pisistratus, which, under pretence 
of protecting them from the perils of anarchy, unfitted them 
for freedom, and kept them united by stifling all discussion. 
As if to show that the revolt against these men was prompted 
by a great principle, and not by national suffering, the origin 
of the revolution was a mere private quarrel, which under 
other circumstances would have had no enduring effects. 
Hippias and Hipparchus continued the moderate measures of 
their father: they encouraged literature, and science, and 
architecture, in hopes by these means to turn the people's 
attention from political inquiry. Commerce was flourishing, 
agriculture encouraged by judicious laws. But the founda- 
tion of all this prosperity was unsound. The whole fabric 
needed to be but lightly shaken, and down it felL 

It chanced there were two friends in Athens, of the names 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Patriots we may suppose 
them to have been, but not likely to have devoted themselves 
to the deliverance of their country from an abstract love of 
liberty, for they waited till they were called to action by a 
personal wrong. Hipparchus had grossly insulted the young 
and handsome Harmodius, and added double bitterness to the ° 
affront by a public exclusion of his beautiful sister from a 
procession of the maids of Athens. Aristogeiton felt for the 
sufferings of his friend, and it was resolved between them to 
wash out the intolerable wrong in the blood of the offender; 
and to elevate this action above the quality of a personal 
revenge, by expelling the Pisistratids from power. There was 
much hidden indignation among the citizens, who remembered 
the days of Solon. There were many families embittered by 
their loss of influence. The nobles were as much prepared to 
vindicate their ancient supremacy, as the people to recover 
their former freedom. For the success of both these parties, 
therefore, the death of the tyrants was necessary. While. 
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Hippias was marshalling a procession at the great festival of 
the Panathensa, the conspirators, with many other young 
men, joining in the march, and liiding their swords in the 
wreaths of myrtle and olive which they bore in their hands, 
became suddenly, though erroneously, convinced that their 
secret was betrayed. They had gone too far to retreat, and 
pushed into the city, where they encountered Hipparchus. 
Him, with shouts of exultation, they slew ; and proceeded in 
search of Hippias. The guards, however, who had been dis- 
mayed by the sudden slaughter of Hipparchus, rallied, and 
following the conspirators, succeeded in killing Harmodius. 
Nor was Aristogciton more fortunate. Hippias came to their 
encounter, daunted the rioters with his calmness and supe- 
riority, and ordered the ringleader to be seized. He was 
seized, tortured, and executed. An accomplice, suspected of 
complicity only because she was known to be beloved by the 
traitor, of the name of Leacna, was also arrested. They tried 
to force from her a confession of confederates by frightful 
tortures ; but to put it out of her power to betray her friends, 
she bit off her tongue, and died. There was gloom and 
despair all over Athens. Hippias, retaining power, became 
moody and cruel. He hated the people because he oppressed 
them; and could put no trust in the nobles, for he had 
wronged them from the beginning. In this distress, he 
looked abroad for aid. His own possessions on the coast of Asia 
were princely in extent and riches, and from them he could get 
money and men. He married his daughter to the tyrant of 
Lampsacus, and began to look, as his refuge if he were driven 
to extremities, to the irresistible power of Persia, and the 
protection of the Great King. Mcau time, the leader of the 
faction of the nobles gained an influence over the oracle of 
Delphi. The Pythoness was always inspired with an Athenian 
spirit. When the Lacedemonians consulted at her shrine, 
whatever was the subject of their inquiry, she concluded all 
her responses with the words, " And the Athenians must be 
restored to freedom." The men of Sparta were surprised at 
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Irst, and then honoured by this commission entrusted to 
hem by the immortal Gods. They prepared to obey the 
oracle, and invaded the territories of Athens. The first war 
etween those States was provoked by a bribed priestess ; and 
he king-governed aristocracy of Lacedsemon drew the sword 
igainst a royal authority in behalf of democratic equality, 
/anquished in one engagement, they returned to Attica, under 
heir king, Cleomencs, and succeeded in driving Hippias from 
Athens, and re-establishing what appeared the ancient consti- 
ution. But the faction of the nobles was too powerful for 
he State, till Cleisthenes, the leader of one of the parties into 
rhich even the nobles had divided, summoned the people to 
lis aid, and endeavoured to establish his authority by the 
lelp both of popularity and religion. Again the Delphic 
iracle gave the sanction of the Gods to the bestower of the 
argest offering ; and Attica was divided into ten tribes in- 
tead of four ; each of these was portioned out into a number 
if "Demcs," or townships, varying from ten to seventeen. 
Ul the local authority, and the power of the public purse, 
rere transferred from the ancient tribes to these townships ; 
nd as over each of them presided a demarcii, appointed by 
Cleisthenes himself, he secured a predominating influence in 
U parts of the country. Having gained this vantage-ground, 
& increased the number of citizens by admitting aliens and 
yen slaves to the freedom of these demes, and granted many 
irivileges to the lower classes, by whose votes his authority 
ras supported. We see how naturally a despotism may be 
ustained by universal suffrage, when there is a proper ma- 
hinery for the direction of the votes. But in this instance, 
he privilege was perpetual, and the machinery temporary, 
.lie power of the commonalty was increased by the persons 
rho benefited by its enlargement, and the hereditary rights of 
he nobility were at an end. All men stood now on the 
qual ground of their personal fitness for the offices of the 
.tate, and an immense impulse was given to the working of 
tie popular will, and also to the elevation. rod. Ts&Bsw&Rxk *& 
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the general mind, by the more frequent meetings of the great 
assembly of the people. All Athens now assembled to deli- 
berate, to discuss, and to judge, four times in every month. 
There was nothing so high as to be above the consideration 
of the humblest citizen ; there was no citizen so low, and in a 
short time so unintelligent, as to be unfit for the adjudication 
of the most intricate or important case. Cleisthenes — the in- 
novator in a sense directly opposite to that which he pro- 
posed, who tried, in short, to build a tyranny on the free-will 
submission of multitudes whom he dignified with education 
and endowed with legal power — devised another method of 
protecting himself from opposition, which in after days, 
though often misused, was a powerful engine against the pre- 
tensions of individual ambition. — [b.c. 508.] This was the sys- 
tem of ostracism. The word is derived from the name of a pot- 
sherd, smooth on the inside, on which, if a certain majority 
of the people wrote the name of any inhabitant of 
the country, — high or low, innocent or guilty, — he was 
banished for ten years. No reason was required to be 
assigned. If a majority of six thousand Athenians thought, 
for any reason, that the city would be safer without the pre- 
sence of a particular man, nothing more was needed; his 
name was written on the shell, and he was seen no more 
within the State. This turned out to be one of the safety- 
valves by which a democracy guards against dangerous 
explosions. It seems very unjust in individual cases; but if 
it prevented a battle upon the streets, a secret conspiracy, or 
the elevation of an unprincipled leader on either side, its per- 
sonal harshness is redeemed by its public results. A man 
might be causelessly expelled, but the peace of the country 
was maintained by the majority, who had the greatest interest 
in its defence. 

We have seen the first collision between the men of Sparta 
and their Athenian rivals; we now see the Athenians in 
deadly conflict with the Boeotians, their neighbours on the 
west. In one day they discomfited the Thebans, taking seven 
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hundred prisoners, and, crossing into Eubcea, defeated the men 
of Chalcis, and took possession of their lands. This was in 
revenge for the assistance which the Thebans had given to 
Hippias ; and as it not only raised the military reputation of 
the conquering state, but by the acquisition of the territory 
of Chalcis made them masters of Eubcea, and thus furnished 
them with a supply of cavalry for their future wars, it may 
be said that from this point the fortunes of Athens took their 
rise. The system of government had reached its widest 
development. It was no longer a tyranny, nor an aristocracy, 
nor an oligarchy. The people had the whole power, and each 
man had in himself a portion of the sovereignty of the State. 
"The Athenians then grew mighty," says Herodotus ; "and 
it is plain, not in one matter only, but in every way, that 
liberty is a brave thing ; seeing that the Athenians, so long as 
they were lorded over, were no whit better men at feats of 
arms than any of their neighbours, but as soon as they were 
rid of their lords they got far ahead. This, therefore, shows 
that while they were kept under they cared not to conquer, 
as men toiling for a master ; but when they were set free, 
none grudged his labours for his own good." 

This sudden rise of a democracy was an unpleasant sight to 
the aristocratic Lacedsemonians. They felt how foolish they 
had been to trust an oracle of Delphi, which preferred 
Athenian gold to Spartan interests ; and invited the banished 
Hippias to attend a meeting of all their allies, where it was 
proposed to replace the son of Pisistratus, and curb the petu- 
lance of the Athenians. But the allies were divided between 
their fears of the stern and ambitious Spartan3, and their tur- 
bulent and courageous rivals: they therefore declined the 
proposal ; and Hippias, despairing of aid from the Greeks, and 
prophesying that the day would come when they would repent 
having lost the opportunity of weakening the popular principle 
by re-establishing his tyranny by force, betook himself to the 
court of the Persian monarch, bending at the footstool of an 
oriental despot, and offering the sacrifice of alL Greas^^i- 
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vidcd he might be restored to the dominion he had lost by his 
own fault, and now doubly forfeited by treason to the Grecian 
name. In proportion as Hippias degraded his cause and 
nation, the reputation of Harmodius and Aristogciton in- 
creased. They had not now revenged a private wrong, but 
delivered their country from its oppressors. When Arta- 
phernes, the satrap of Susa, frightened the Athenian emis- 
saries who went over to counteract the machinations of the 
banished tyrant, into a promise to receive him back, the libe- 
rated populace repudiated the engagement of its ambassadors, 
and sang more loudly than ever the praises of the deathless 
pair. Could any honour, indeed, be too high for the generous 
citizens who had delivered them from so contemptible a traitor ? 
Their names were shouted at every festival, and their statues 
crowned with flowers. Their fame has grown from year to 
year under this magnifying process of hatred to oppression, 
till at last the deed which arose, in fact, from individual 
enmity, has become the symbol of national love of freedom. 
But many statues besides those of the Athenian deliverers 
would need to be taken down, if we inquired too curiously 
into the personal motives of the actors. Sufficient if the 
principle is itself just, and its effects beneficial. The fame of 
the performers is the measure of their countrymen's gratitude, 
and not of their own deservings. But a Persian war was now 
close at hand. How were the Athenians prepared ? They 
were already masters of the sea ; they held the great Island of 
Euboea ; they meditated the conquest of ^gina and Mitylene ; 
and in looking at the innumerable isles which spoke the 
Grecian tongue — the only language of freemen at that time in 
all the world — and counting up the colonies where their genius 
and literature and love of liberty had spread over the shores 
of the great continent of Asia Minor, they did not despair of 
a triumphant issue to the contest they were about to engage 
in, and threw down the gauntlet to the immeasurable empires 
of Asia and the majesty of the great Darius. How this was 
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brought about will be the subject of a future chapter ; in the 
mean time, it will be curious to take note of the extent and 
variety of the Grecian settlements, from which we shall see 
that if they had all continued united, the struggle between 
the mother states and their gigantic opponent would not have 
been so unequal as at first sight it seems. 
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CHATTER VII. 

The Geecxa* COLOX1E3. 

A* iz. cor owr. countrv. when the Saxons made their settle- 
:...!** in the plains of England, the Britons retired before 
:L-l:. and effected a :.;i;rra f .i« u to the mainland of France, 
wLcre, Li the province of Brittany, they even now retain their 
i_-yf.T.-*\TAw.f>, — the successive conquests of the Eolians, lonians, 
a:.I IVrians filled the neighbouring islands with thv original 
•riatitms of Grteee. These, in the course of time, were 
rtx--:llej to their disposscssors by the great national bonds of 
laL^uase ^.u religion. Interchanges took place, some leaving 
the islands :o re visit their ancient seats : and willing settlers 
seeking their fortunes as*, ids: the cognate people who offered 
unoccupied portions of their islands to the overcrowded or 
oppressed populations :»: home. At what precise period the 
various settlements were made is unknown, but at a very 
earlv date the beautiful isles which stud the -E-rean were all 
in the possession of the Greeks. Where peaceful occupation 
had been impracticable, force had been used: the vanquished 
natives had been enslaved or exterminated, and the close-lying 
islands served as steps towards the richer territories which 
lay, fertile and ill-defended, on the shore of Asia Minor. AH 
the way down from the Hellespont, where the Grecians had 
taken possession of the ancient domain of Priam, as the legi- 
timate successors to the conquests of Agamemnon, to the 
extreme south of the great continent where the lovely Isle of 
Cyprus rewarded their easy labour with wine and oil, and the 
most pictures v.: c of homes, the Greeks were established as the 
ruling rac- We are perhaps too apt to look down con- 
nuptuously on those small islets, when we compare them 
with the overwhelming power of the larger states of Europe 
mi Represent time. France or England could plant their 
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flags on every spot of ground to be found in the whole ^Egean 
with the mere appearance of a squadron of their ships ; but 
France and England were jet unknown in the times we are 
engaged with. Each island was an unapproachable fortress, 
rich enough to maintain its own inhabitants in peace and 
plenty, and with vessels starting from every creek to convey 
its produce to other lands. According as it had been peopled 
from Attica, or Boeotia, or Achaia, a closer intimacy was main- 
tained with the parent state; mutual help and friendship 
were the natural results of this tenderer connexion, and with- 
out any formal treaty, they might be considered allies and 
confederates both in peace and war. But when a wider field 
was open for the display of this filial affection by a danger 
threatening the existence of the parent land, all partial pre- 
ferences were forgotten : the Ionian forgot his exclusive alle- 
giance to the Athenians, the Dorian his duty to the Spartans, 
and all the Grecian isles and all the Grecian settlements on 
the mainland, as long as they retained their freedom, felt 
only for universal Greece. Prayers for her safety were uttered 
in all the innumerable temples which rose in honour of the 
Gods who had accompanied the first settlers ; and Pallas, the 
great protectress of the Athenians, was propitiated with sacri- 
fices in Lemnos and Rhodes; on the coasts of Mysia, Caria, and 
Lycia ; on the borders of Africa, and on the shores of Italy, 
and even of France and Spain. It is not, perhaps, out of 
place to remind you of a similar bond of friendship between 
England and her colonies at the present date. When we 
were lately at war with Russia, the Canadian, the Tasmanian, 
the settler in Australia, the colonist of the Cape, all came 
forward with earnestness in our cause. Their wealth was 
freely bestowed on the comforts of the sick and wounded, and 
one feeling of patriotism and ardour filled the remotest regions 
where the British flag was planted. All distances are of course 
comparative, and the wildest speculations of Grecian geo- 
graphy had not extended to the snows of Hudson's Bay, or 
the hot banks of the Irrawaddy, — but at the farthest ead&*& 
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the sea, which constituted their idea of a navigable ocean, 
great colonies had long been settled, and spread the energies 
of Grecian enterprise as far as it was safe or profitable to go. 
Sicily was gradually occupied on the east and south, where 
soon arose stately cities, looking across the Straits of Messina 
towards the Chalcidian settlements in Rhegium ; while farther 
down, the Dorian colonists from Corinth laid the foundation 
of the great capital of the island, the celebrated and unfortu- 
nate Syracuse. These, again, sent forth their swarms, till even 
the north coast of the island could boast of the Grecian town 
Himera, in the midst of the original populations who had 
been driven to that extremity of their land by the encroach- 
ments of Greeks and Carthaginians. On the mainland of 
Italy there are still names that remind us by their sound of 
their Grecian origin. Neapolis, or the New-Town, is the 
appellation of the capital of the most beautiful and most 
wretched of Italian kingdoms, and was so called because it 
was founded by a colony from the more ancient Cumae. 
Sybaris, on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Tarentum, has 
the doubtful honour of furnishing an epithet implying effe- 
minacy and ostentation. To be Sybarites was to be all that 
was weak and self-indulgent. Yet at one time they must 
have been able to protect themselves from attack, for they 
are said to have resisted the neighbouring people of Crotona 
with an army of three hundred thousand men. Nothing is so 
surprising as the immense numbers recorded in the contests of 
those insignificant states. Crotona is said in the same way to 
have been defeated by the Locrians at the battle of Sagra, in 
the year 600 before Christ, though she displayed an army of a 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, and to have been so 
little enfeebled by her bad success, as to have been able in the 
same century to overwhelm the enormous forces we have seen 
ascribed to Sybaris. The Greeks, we must remember, were a 
boastful people; and these returns may be considered the 
bulletins of the contending cities, — the least trustworthy of all 
Sources of information, since in our own times we have seen 
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official papers of the Muscovites, claiming the victory of Inker- 
mann, and boasting of the evacuation of Sebastopol as a bril- 
liant military success. The one thing remarkable in all these 
expatriated Greeks, was the pertinacity with which they re- 
tained the spirit of the original government under which they 
had lived. The Dorian settlements were all aristocratic in 
form and principle, while the old Ionic equality burst out in 
attempts at the republican constitution. It was therefore 
sufficient to know from what parent city the ancient settlers 
had come, to be assured what system of polity they had 
adopted. This diversity seems, unfortunately, to have had the 
same disuniting effect on the newly founded states as in their 
native Greece : for the quarrels between neighbouring colonies 
appear to have been perpetual. Island warred on island, and 
city against city ; but yet the efforts which these dissensions 
caused were beneficial in summoning them to great exertions. 
Jealousies between neighbouring towns excited both to the 
pursuits of commerce and the acquisition of wealth. The 
discontented, the unfortunate, the dangerous, were dismissed 
with provisions and ships, and founded a new home. No 
place was too distant for these searchers after riches and 
escapers from oppression. On the rugged island of Corsica 
there was built the town and emporium of Aleria, where the 
Phocsans rested till beaten by the old Etruscans and Cartha- 
ginians ; they then went on and established themselves with 
their happier countrymen, who had already given its first im- 
pulse to the prosperity of Marseilles,— a prosperity which has 
never entirely ceased through all the changes of her eventful 
history, and which promises to restore her to her old place as 
one of the richest seats of commerce in the Mediterranean, as 
she has long been the fairest and most enterprising of the 
southern cities of France. 

Crossing the narrow sea which lies between the large 
island of Crete and the projecting table-land of Africa (east- 
ward of the Greater Syrtis), these indefatigable explorers 
founded a great power in the present Tripoli, of whisk 1\a, 
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capital was Cyrene. No description can exceed the beauty of 
this position. It was protected on three sides by the sea and 
the Nubian Desert, and the entrance in the other direction 
could be easily defended. It was supplied with fine harbours 
and copious springs ; its harbours brought wealth from 
all parts of the world, and the labour of man converted 
the whole soil into a rich and luxuriant garden. Other 
colonies were soon founded to share these advantages with 
Cyrene, and the cities being five in number, formed an exten- 
sive state under the name of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis. Both 
sides of the Midland Sea being thus tributary to Grecian 
skill, Asia Minor being fringed with Grecian settlements, the 
stream of colonization passed through the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles, and discharged itself on the most distant shores of 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. Besides laying the 
foundation of Byzantium in the Sea of Marmora, which is 
now better known as Constantinople, the Greek voyagers 
established cities and trading stations at Sinope and Trebi- 
zond, at Tanais at the mouth of the Don, and Olbia at the 
mouth of the Dnieper. On the eastern shore of the Crimea 
itself they built the pleasant city of the FanticapsBum, which 
after being the summer residence of the kings of Pontus, is 
now immortalized in English story as the captured town of 
Kertch. 

In addition, then, to the population of Greece itself, we 
see little bright spots of Grecian effort and power dotted 
all over the fairest portions of the world. Wherever the sea 
could carry a ship, a Greek merchant was sure to be found. 
His interests might be local, his personal prosperity might 
depend on the prosperity of Tartessus in Spain, or of his 
dwelling-place on the banks of the Nile, — but his traditions 
were all of the old Fatherland. His remotest descendant 
yearned under the shadow of the Pyramids for the olive 
groves of Attica and the Acropolis of Athens; and the 
farthest colonist, in dying on noisy battle-field or on solitary 
plain, looked back on the sweet Argos, which perhaps he had 
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never seen, but had only dreamed of while his father was 
describing its temples and sacred streams. -They were, in fact, 
but transplanted Greeks, and bore all their native fruits. No 
place where the Grecian mind had set up its symbols, where 
the Grecian tongue was spoken and the Grecian Gods were 
worshipped, was a foreign land. The Greek was always a 
Greek, subject to Greek laws both of thought and manners, 
and felt that whatever soil he touched was a portion of 
Greece if it yielded to him Greek associations and companion- 
ship, — as an Englishman, the moment he gets on board a ship 
with the national colours at the masthead, feels that he is 
in his native land, though he is looking on the low levels of 
the Hoogley or the beautiful shores of New Zealand. 

This is not too flattering a picture of the kindly feelings 
existing between the Grecian colonies and their original 
country, till the oppression of some of the Asiatic cities, 
which the next chapter will relate; and perhaps, as the 
distance between them increased, the attachment gained 
in strength. But when the jealousy between Athens and 
Sparta broke out in open war, as we have seen on the 
dismissal of Hippias by the Athenians, the neighbouring 
islands felt the effects of the enmity of these two leading 
states, and were in danger of being reduced from the position 
of free colonies to that of tributaries and subjects. Sparta 
extended her dominion over almost all the Peloponnesus, and 
was evidently taking measures to stretch her supremacy over 
the mainland of Greece. Athens retorted by increasing her 
maritime strength. Unable to cope with the populous states 
of Laconia and Mcssenia, and the other confederates which the 
Spartans would bring into the field, she sought new elements 
of power by the conquest of the Cyelades, a thiek cluster of 
little isles which nearly blocked up the narrow part of the 
jEgean. Already we have seen she had reduced Eubcea, the 
great island on the north-east of Attica, by the setttlement of 
four thousand of her eitizens, with grants of land ; and now 
that the rivals for empire found themselves so equal tksSk.*0&R> 
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contest frightened neither, and so opposed in polities and 
ambition that the -destruction of one was necessary to the 
existence of the other, an unexpected incident occurred which 
put an end for a while to the discords of the angry cities, and 
converted them into the firmest allies : — this was the war with 
Persia, with which the real greatness of Greece begins. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The Beginning of the Quabbel with the Persians — 
Adventubes of Histlcus of Mlletus. 

The empires of the Medes and of the Lydians at this time 
divided between them the larger portion of Western Asia, 
Under the moderate dominion of the Lydians, the Greek settle- 
ments of the coast had risen to opulence and power ; and 
though nominally in subjection to a despot, were so little in- 
terfered with in their internal administration, that they per- 
suaded themselves they were in the enjoyment of freedom. 
This persuasion was soon to be overthrown, for by one of 
those turns of fortune peculiar to oriental empires, the power 
of the Medes and Lydians, and the freedom of the Ionian 
cities, were extinguished almost without a blow. 

There was a nation of wandering shepherds, who fed their 
flocks over the expanse of the great range of mountains to the 
northward of the Persian Gulf. They had all the wild virtues 
of the nomadic races. Hardy, generous, and independent, 
they submitted to the supremacy of the great Median empire, 
without being degraded by the yoke ; for they probably had 
little intercourse with the dominant race, and moreover were 
of cognate blood with the proudest of their nominal masters. 
The government was left entirely in their own hands, and they 
gave a willing obedience to the chiefs of their own tribe. 
Their simple manners required no extraordinary authority to 
keep them in order ; for the whole of their education con- 
sisted in drawing the bow, riding on horseback, speaking the 
truth, and paying their debts. When a quarrel arose, the 
contest was by no means equal between these brave and un- 
corrupted Persians, led by Cyrus, — perfect as thry were in 
archery, masters of horsemanship, truth-speaking, and honest, 
—and a debased crowd of slaves, cro\LctY\xu» «X. W^r. Vk&sNm^ 
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of a despotic king. The Lydians in vain came to the rescue 
of their neighbours when this terrible enemy was reported to 
be on his march upon the plains. Astyages, the Mede, and 
Crcesus, the Lydian, were equally overthrown, and one vast 
empire was established, extending eastward to the Indus, and 
from the steppes or high tablelands of Scythia to the Cata- 
racts of the Nile. True to their Lydian protectors, the 
Grecian cities had refused their aid to Cyrus, and were* 
cruelly punished for their firmness when the Persian took 
possession of his conquest. They had sent embassies to the 
Spartans, as the most powerful of the Greeks, to aid them in 
their extremity; but the Spartans were Dorians, and con- 
tented themselves with sending an envoy to the conqueror, to 
command him to respect the colonies of the Ionians, or the 
Lacedaemonians would call him to account. Cyrus had van- 
quished all 'his enemies, and was at the head of an innumerable 
army ; but he had never heard either of Sparta or Lacedacmon. 
The message delivered in so insulting a manner roused his 
indignation. " Tell those insolent boasters," he said, " to take 
no trouble about the fate of Priene or Magnesia. They will 
have trouble enough ere long in considering their own." The 
Grecian cities were perhaps more severely treated in conse- 
quence of the vain menace of the Spartans. Some were eva- 
cuated by all the inhabitants, who poured into the harbour 
and embarked in their ships to avoid the slavery with which 
they were threatened. Others basely submitted to the yoke, 
and consoled themselves for the loss of liberty by the increase 
of their wealth and trade. At last they lost so entirely the 
noble feelings of patriotism and attachment to the cause of 
their country, that we find them on many occasions bearing 
arms against their countrymen, and exhibiting the glories of 
Greek courage and discipline in the ranks of the enemies of 
Greece. A common descent, a common religion, a common 
literature and language, were not sufficient to counterbalance 
the temptations of cupidity and ambition. These, therefore, 
however strong they appear as bonds of union and of mutual 
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tenderness in peaceful times, we axe taught by experience 
are not to be depended on when the ignobler passions in- 
tervene. 

The degradation of the Grecians in Ionia lowered the whole 
Greek nation in the opinion of Cyrus and his successors. 
They looked on them as a race devoted to commerce and the 
mere acquisition of riches. Their anger, therefore, against 
the Spartans was increased by their contempt. If Cyrus had 
lived he would probably have taken vengeance for the indig- 
nity offered to his power. Cambyses, his successor, was oc- 
cupied with expeditions of more importance ; but when Darius 
Hystaspes, after a series of strange and dubious intrigues, 
came to the throne, he inherited, along with the dominions of 
the family he succeeded, the duty of vindicating the honour 
of the Persian arms. Preparations were made for the con- 
quest and punishment of Greece. Now was the time for the 
Greeks- of the mainland and of the islands to forego their 
petty quarrels, and prepare for the common foe, or at least to 
remain quiet and soothe the angry passions they had raised. 
But they did neither. They saw the immense scale on which 
Darius conducted his expeditions, and continued their squab- 
bles and disagreements about the most trifling concerns. 
Darius had already conducted into Thrace an army of seven 
hundred thousand men. — [b.c. 513.] But though unsuccessful 
in the object of his march, he acquired the more valuable know- 
ledge of the uses to which he might turn the assistance of the 
Greeks of the Ionian towns. Their ship-owners had furnished 
him with six hundred vessels ; their engineers had enabled 
him to build a bridge of boats over the Bosphorus ; and their 
chiefs had proved that no consideration of patriotism could 
resist the seductions of a bribe. Of these, the most greedy 
and unprincipled was Histiseus of Miletus. A bridge across 
the Danube had been left in his charge when Darius had led 
his forces into the Scythian wilds. A Greek, whom we shall 
soon meet again, of the name of Miltiades, by origin an 
Athenian, but now a prince or great proprietor <rl \2&&^Xtfet- 
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sonese, proposed to break it down. With no means of re- 
crossing the river, the Persian myriads must perish, and Greece 
be freed from danger. But Histiaeus preferred the wealth he 
expected from the gratitude of Darius to all other considera- 
tions. He guarded the bridge, and saved the fugitive king. 
A service like this deserved the highest reward it was in the 
monarch's power to bestow. He told his deliverer to name 
his recompence himself. The wily Greek chose the rich dis- 
trict of Myrcinus, upon the Strymon, without resigning his 
governorship of Miletus. All his energies were now bestowed 
on developing the resources of his new territory, and what 
degree of wealth and influence he might have attained it is 
impossible to say, for he was interrupted by the jealousy of a 
great Persian general who passed through his domains, and 
reported unfavourably of liim to the king. " There are gold 
mines in his land," he said ; " his people are busy with manu- 
facture and commerce ; he is not far from his original country- 
men, the inhabitants of Greece. He may become dangerous 
to the Persian power, and should be removed to another 
place. ,, Darius saw the possibility of future trouble, and 
sent a polite request to Histiseus to visit him in Sardis. 
There the monarch was, or pretended to be, so pleased with 
his conversation, so enchanted with his manners, that he said 
to him, " Leave your paltry little princedom in Thrace, and 
live my friend and brother in the magnificence of Susa." The 
misfortune of being the favourite of a king is, that you can- 
not refuse his invitations. Histiaeus knew that this was a 
sentence of splendid imprisonment, but bowed in acquiescence, 
though with the bitterness of disappointment in his heart. 
He appointed his kinsman, Aristagoras, to fill his place in 
Miletus, and waited in silence for an opportunity of recovering 
his freedom. And for some years he waited for this in vain. 

It was from one of the Grecian islands that the first sound 
of disturbance was heard, and it was hailed by the unwilling 
prisoner of Susa as the signal of his approaching deliverance. 
{b.c. 501.] Naxos, the largest of theCyclades, expelled the aris- 
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tocratic party, by whom it was oppressed. The exiles fled for 
aid, or at least for shelter, to Aristagoras, the representative of 
Histiaeus at Miletus. Aristagoras entered into an alliance 
with the Persian governor of Sardis for the subjugation of 
this isle ; and stretching his views farther west, he determined 
to make himself master of the whole of the Cyclades and the 
fertile island of Euboea on his own account. This would at 
once have brought him into contact with the Athenians, 
whose power extended over all those places; but dissensions 
arose between the Greek renegade and his Persian confede- 
rates ; the Persian gave notice to Naxos of the approaching 
danger. Aristagoras was repulsed ; and how was he to pay 
his allies for their share of the expedition, and fulfil the pro- 
mises he had given of a large bribe to the Satrap ? While 
musing in this dejected and penniless condition, a confidential 
slave of Histisus presented himself one day in Miletus. He 
had no letter, nor verbal message, and yet he was the bearer 
of life or death intelligence to the distracted Aristagoras. 
The slave's head was carefully shaved, perhaps by the governor 
himself, and tatooed on the skin was an order from Histiaros 
to raise a revolt among the Ionian cities, as the discontented 
Milesian expected to be sent by Darius to bring them into 
subjection again. It gives us a better opinion of the Asiatic 
Greeks that they lost no time in yielding to the solicitations 
of Aristagoras. They remembered the high lineage of gods 
and heroes they came from, and threw off obedience to the 
barbarians. They vindicated their own liberty at the same 
time, and seized the persons of the tyrants of the different 
towns who had been active in the Persian cause. Aristagoras 
himself resigned with a good grace the government of Miletus, 
and the old Grecian equality was everywhere restored. Aris- 
tagoras went to the mainland of Greece. He visited Sparta, 
and almost persuaded Cleomenes, the king, to join him in an 
expedition against Susa, the capital of the world. But the 
cautious Spartan, not being a great scholar, and being very 
deficient in his knowledge of geography, was very musK 
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puzzled with a brass map displayed to him by his visitor, on 
which the scale of probably five hundred miles to the inch 
made him suppose that Susa was about a forenoon's walk 
from the sea. He asked how far it was, and Aristagoras was 
forced to confess that it was a march of three months from 
Miletus. Cleomenes rejected the proposition; but in spite 
of the laws of Lycurgus, and the iron coin by which he sought 
to prevent luxury and avarice, the Spartans seem to have had 
an inherent knowledge of the value of gold. Aristagoras 
offered him ten talents — twenty — thirty, — and was going on 
in his ascending bids, when a little girl, a daughter of Cleo- 
menes, who was playing in the room, saw something unusual 
in her father's expression, and said, " Go away, father, the 
stranger will corrupt you." Paternal pride restored his patriot- 
ism. He ordered Aristagoras to leave the country before 
the sun went down ; and the indefatigable envoy made his 
way to Athens. Here he was more favourably received ; for 
the tie between the metropolis and her Ionian colony had 
never been broken. An armament of twenty-five vessels was 
ordered to support his cause against the Persians. The po- 
pular assembly was less deliberate than the Spartan king ; and, 
with the usual vanity of the Athenian people, they probably 
thought they had settled the doom of Darius by merely de- 
claring their adhesion to his enemies. The Ionians of Asia 
seem to have been almost as vain. They proceeded from 
Ephesus to Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian kings, 
and shut up Artaphernes, the great Satrap of the Western Asia, 
in the citadel. Here occurred an accident which embittered 
the feud for ever ; though why historians should call the con- 
flagration of a town, built of wood and thatched with reeds, 
assaulted by a hostile army, sacked and pillaged for several 
days, an accident, it is difficult to say. A fire, however, whether 
accidentally lighted or not, burnt the whole city ; and the 
terrified inhabitants to escape from the flames gathered in 
great numbers in an open space on the banks of the Pactolus, 
which ran through the town. The Ionians, alarmed at what 
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they thought a hostile demonstration, retreated toward Mount 
Tmolus, as the nearest way to their ships. But at Ephesus 
they were overtaken by the united Lydians and Persians, and 
totally overthrown. The Athenians, enthusiastic and fickle, 
were cooled in their warlike ardour by this reverse and the 
loss of the spoils they had won. They therefore left the 
Ionians to themselves, and returned to their own city, not 
much richer, but perhaps a little wiser than before. The rage 
of Darius knew no bounds on learning the fate of Sardis, the 
appearance of the Athenians, and the treachery of Aristagoras. 
His geographical knowledge seems not to have exceeded that 
of Cleomenes of Sparta. He had never heard of Athens, but 
now he took effectual measures to prevent his ever forgetting 
it again. He seized his bow, and discharging an arrow to- 
wards the sky, "Oh, Jupiter," he exclaimed, "grant me 
revenge upon the Athenians!" But, as if this were not 
enough, he appointed an officer of his court to cry out to him 
thrice every day, " King Darius, remember the Athenians !" 
And what became of Histiaeus ? He succeeded in his object, 
after all. He persuaded Darius that he was innocent of the 
revolt, and was sent down to Ionia to bring the malcontents 
to order. All things, however, went wrong, as might be ex- 
pected in the case of such traitors and deceivers as these. 
Aristagoras fled to Myrcinus, the city of Histiajus, on the 
Strymon, and fell in a battle against the Thracians. Cyprus, 
Caria, and some others of the maritime states, submitted. 
Histiajus perceived that Artaphernes was not so easily blinded 
as his master, and fled to Chios. Instead of being tyrant of 
a great city, possessor of a whole province, and then the man 
whom the king delighted to honour in the court of Susa, the 
ambitious Greek descended to the occupation of a pirate. He 
lay in wait at the mouths of harbours to seize the Persian 
traders, and was not very particular in distinguishing the 
nationality if a Greek merchantman came in his way. A great 
battle was fought off an island called Lade, which is now a 
portion of the mainland ; treachery, as usual, weakened ilsa 
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confederates, and the Ionian resistance was at an end. His- 
tiaeus, with his wretched little squadron, was now helpless 
equally by sea and land. He disembarked one day to cut the 
corn upon the banks of the Caicus, but was surprised by Har- 
pagus, a Persian commander, and taken prisoner. His only 
hope was in the old friendship of Darius. But Artaphernes 
and Harpagus knew too well how dangerous he might be if 
he had the opportunity of regaining his influence with the 
king. They ordered him to be crucified as a traitor, and sent 
his head to Susa. Darius was moved at the sad ending of so 
eventful a story, and buried him with honourable pomp. 
Miletus and all Ionia were once more submissive to the 
Persian authority, and Darius determined to punish the inso- 
lence of the Athenians by the conquest of all Greece. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Persia* Invasion of Greece — The Battle of 

Marathon. 

The people of Athens had many intimations of the fate 
that was prepared for them. Even in the extraordinary 
measures taken to reconcile the Ionian cities of Asia to 
Persian power, they must have qeen the policy of a far-seeing 
enemy intent on procuring unanimity at home before he 
carried his arms abroad. Nothing else can account for the 
liberal alterations in the governments of Miletus, Ephesus, 
and the other towns, where the tyrants were removed and 
democracy restored. These strange events took place under 
the management of Mardonius, the son-in-law of Darius, who 
had replaced Artaphernes as Satrap of Lydia, and were pro- 
ductive of the intended effects; for the Grecian opposition 
was disarmed, and the great commercial populations along the 
coast being little interfered with by their masters, and deli- 
vered from the supremacy of their own rulers, pursued their 
speculations under the protection of the Persian Crown, and 
believed they were free because they were occasionally allowed 
the luxury of a tumult and the appearance of a popular elec- 
tion. Other symptoms began to accumulate, and the more 
timid of the Athenians and the Eretrians, against whom it 
was ascertained the principal enmity of the great king was 
directed, must have looked with anxious fear from day to day 
for fresh news of the great preparations going on throughout 
the whole of Asia. Troops were marching towards the coast. 
Names never before heard of, tribes and nations dwelling 
in the remotest districts, and speaking tongues unintelligible 
to civilized men, were repeated with awe, and their arms and 
appearance dwelt on with the exaggerations of ignorance and 
fear. Ships were assembling in all the Asiatic sea-ports 
of the Mediterranean, from the Hellespont to the borders of 
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Phoenicia. Fugitives, who either had nothing to hope from 
Persian favour, or who had exposed themselves to Persian 
enmity by adherence to the Greek cause, arrived with fresh 
and more startling intelligence from all quarters of the Con- 
tinent. Among others, there came four ships to the Piraeus, 
the Athenian harbour, from the Chersonese, loaded with gold 
and precious things ; and the owner and commander of the 
vessels made his way into the city, and told the cause of 
his arrival. This was Miltiades, the opponent of Histiaeus 
during the Scythian war. His story was as unencouraging as 
all the rest. The Chersonese is that long narrow strip 
of land forming the western boundary of the Dardanelles, on 
which, at the station of Gallipoli, the first landing of English 
forces took place at the outbreak of the Russian war. Mil- 
tiades had been the tyrant or irresponsible governor of the 
Chersonese for some years. He had succeeded his brother 
and his uncle in this principality, and had secured his power 
by means most repulsive to the Athenian mind : — he had put 
many of the chief men to death, and had engaged the services 
of hired mercenaries. More than this : when Darius had 
made his apparently irresistible inroad into Scythia, he had 
joined the expedition as friend and adviser of the barbaric 
king. And now this man — the oppressor of a colony of 
Greeks, the courtier of their bitterest foe — came into the 
market-place of Athens, and requested to be admitted as an 
Athenian citizen. Many were for rejecting his claim, as he 
had forfeited his citizenship by these unworthy proceedings. 
But he was of the first blood of Attica ; his talents were well 
known ; his danger from the Persians was as great as theirs ; 
and besides — and this was the strongest reason of all — there, 
down at the Piraeus, lay four vessels sailing under his flag and 
freighted with incalculable wealth. To them it was like a 
treasure-ship from California or Australia, and promised the 
means of carrying on the war. He was received as an honoured 
denizen of Athens, and his treasure safely landed and conveyed 
to his own house. He told them that Mardoniua had collected 
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an enormous fleet ; that his object was to sweep the JEgean, 
ravaging the islands on his way, while an army of the greatest 
size was to march by land through Thrace and Macedonia, 
and take final vengeance on the enemies of the King by 
the destruction of Eretria and Athens. Events as foretold by 
Miltiades followed in rapid succession. The Persian navy 
sailed from isle to isle, conquering and destroying. Thasos, 
the rich possessor of gold mines, though protected by a 
numerous people and a great number of ships, surrendered 
without a blow. But from Thasos, in order to reach the 
Athenians, it was necessary to round Mount Athos, a great 
projecting hill at the eastern point of Macedonia ; and the skill 
of the ancients was not great in maritime affairs. When 
a storm became too violent to allow the use of oars, the 
sailor seems to have had no resource. On this occasion 
a strong north wind overtook the frail barks as they were 
labouring off the promontory, and drove them in crowds upon 
the rocks. Twenty thousand lives were lost ; all the heavy 
preparations for siege and campaign, and three hundred 
ships. We can guess from this fact at the size of the vessels 
which carried the forces of the greatest empire in the world. 
Including rowers and crew, the complement of each was 
between sixty and seventy men. For so short a voyage 
little internal accommodation was required; and probably 
the transport service was carried on in vessels of little more 
than a hundred tons. This, however, is not a true criterion 
of maritime power or skill; for we should remember that the 
largest vessels of Columbus, in his immortal voyage to 
America, were not much more than half this burden. The 
time may come when our present line-of-battle ships will 
be looked down on by the future navies of the world as 
we look on the pigmy galleys of Persia and Greece. We may 
imagine the joy of the Athenians on learning the shipwrecks 
off Mount Athos — a joy, however, still damped by reports 
of the multitudinous array that was marching towards them 
by land. Mardonius was already in Macedonia, and there was 
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no sufficient army to oppose his progress. But suddenly news 
came to Athens that a Thracian tribe had fallen upon the un- 
suspecting invaders, slain many thousands in the tumult of the 
attack, and wounded Mardonius himself. The news was con- 
firmed when further inquiry was made. Mardonius, after 
punishing his assailants, saw that he was not in force for the 
prosecution of his design, and, with embittered feelings of 
revenge and humiliation, took his homeward way, and led 
back his diminished armies into Asia. — [b.c. 492.] 

The incidents of this stirring time accumulate very fast. 
Darius was roused to greater rage than ever by the unfortunate 
ending of the expedition of Mardonius. Greater efforts were 
made — the islands were summoned to surrender ships and 
stores and everything that might be turned to the use of the 
hated Greeks. Heralds were sent to the different cities, to 
demand their submission to the Persian arms. Many of them 
complied, whether from fear of Darius's power, or from the 
divisions existing at home. The islands were more exposed 
to the invader, and submitted without exception. JSgina, 
which was already the object of Athenian hatred, yielded with 
more facility than the rest, and Athens sent a complaint 
against it to Sparta, denouncing it as a willing ally of the 
enemy for the subjugation of Greece. Sparta and Athens 
were now combined by the common danger; and by way of 
preventing all possibility of reconciliation with Persia, Mil- 
tiades recommended the heralds who appeared with the 
insulting summons in Athens, to be put to death. The Spar- 
tans, adding mockery to their revenge, cast the unfortunate 
messengers into a well, telling them that this was their method 
of giving earth and water, the sign of submission demanded 
by the Persian king. And now, as they had cut off every 
means of retreat, the two chief states of Greece, it might be 
supposed, began their preparations for the approaching strug- 
gle. We might expect to read of levies of men, and the for- 
mation of leagues, and the laying in of stores and provisions. 
But nothing of the sort occurred. With the dead bodies of 
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the Persian envoys still polluting their cities, they wasted 
their strength in intestine squabbles. Sparta sent over some 
forces to punish JSgina on the accusation of the Athenians. 
The Spartans, however, were not at unity among themselves : 
Cleomenes was opposed in everything by his fellow-king 
Demaratus, so when the expedition reached the island, the 
inhabitants resisted Cleomenes, by the concealed advice of his 
colleague. Cleomenes made his way home, and succeeded in 
getting Demaratus dethroned, and Leotychides elected in his 
place. He now returned to JSgina, and placed ten of the 
principal inhabitants as hostages in the hands of the Athe- 
nians. It seemed as if the Greeks had forgotten the existence 
of the Persian empire, and all they had done to provoke its 
anger. Sparta was busy with its royal intrigues; Athens was 
fitting out a fleet, with the aid of borrowed ships from Corinth, 
for the conquest of JUgina ; when a warning voice was heard, 
telling the fated city that her enemy was prepared and armed, 
and waited but the signal to cover sea and land with his 
irresistible legions. All these strange events had happened 
in so short a time. It was but three-and-twenty years since 
Hipparchus had been slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
It was but nineteen years since Hippias had been expelled. 
Susa, ten years before this, had been unknown to the Spartan 
Cleomenes ; Athens, nine years before this had been unknown 
to the Persian Darius. And now they were to come face 
to face, for Cleomenes was still King of Sparta, and Hippias 
was yet alive, whispering counsel into the ears of the invaders, 
and burning with impotent rage against his revolted subjects. 
Men of fifty, such as we see walking about the streets every 
day with undiminished strength and spirit, had walked in the 
procession which ended in the tyrant's death, and remembered 
with distinctness the gorgeous funeral of Pisistratus. And 
now had come the crowning effort. The accumulated wrongs 
committed by each against the other were to be settled by 
the last arbitrament of war, and the question finally decided, 
whether Europe was to be overrun by the barbaric hosts of 

H 
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the farthest East, and be trampled into the same slavish sub- 
jection with Asia, or be left to pursue the career of public 
liberty and individual progress which give her such pre- 
eminence in the history of mankind. It is to Greece and her 
amazing efforts in this memorable year- — the four hundred 
and ninetieth before the birth of Christ — that we are indebted 
for the happy result. I think we have all heard the name of 
Marathon, and have some notion connected with it of a 
gallant resistance against an overwhelming force. We are 
apt to think of it as of the Bannockburn of the Scotch, or the 
battles of the Swiss against their Burgundian enslavers, or 
the nobler struggles of the Low Countries against the power 
of Spain. But this is putting Marathon on too low a level. 
The freedom of a particular country is, of course, a great gain 
to the happiness and prosperity of the people whose valour 
achieves or guards it ; but here, at the portals of Greece, 
stood barbarism and despotism, endeavouring to force their 
entrance and spread themselves over the whole surface of the 
globe. Except in the small communities in that rugged little 
territory, and the equally rugged islands which resist the 
waves of the jEgean, the very name and attributes of freedom 
were unknown. But from this confederacy of free popula- 
tions, the islands were now deducted. They had yielded to 
superior force, and accepted the conditions imposed on them 
by the enemy. The rest of Europe lay either wild and 
uncultivated, or heaving with the early struggles of Rome, 
not so much for liberty for herself, as for conquest over 
others. But faint and nearly unknown was yet the light of 
Borne. At this very time is placed the date of the victory of 
Coriolanus, the haughty aristocrat and self-willed traitor, over 
his native town. This pleasant England of ours, with its 
wonderful agriculture and busy population, was a wooded 
wilderness, whose marshes covered more than half the lands, 
and savage warriors sailed in their miserable canoes over 
inland seas where now immeasurable corn-fields lie basking 
in the sun ; and long processions carried to the tops of our 
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downs the bodies of the chiefs slain in battle, and deposited 
them in the stone coffins which still so frequently reward the 
toil of the antiquarian. It is upwards of two thousand two 
hundred years ago. Nations have risen from barbarism, and 
died off into barbarism again. Battles, and sieges, and 
revolutions, and great events, have filled the space between ; 
and yet there is no people who does not see rising clear and 
distinct above the confusion of its own crowded annals, the 
gathering of the Athenian hosts to resist the multitudes of 
the Persians, and their march and victory on the plain of 
Marathon. 

When news came to Athens that a still larger army than 
that which, three years before, had been led by Mardonius 
into Macedonia, had begun its course under the command of 
Datis and Artaphernes, they paused from their assault on 
JEgina, and at last took counsel what was to be done. There 
were six hundred triremes, or large vessels with three banks 
of oars, and a great number of transports for the conveyance 
of cavalry, assembled on the coast of Cilicia, under the Per- 
sian flag. Little trading vessels, or even the fishing-boats of 
the port, must have kept the Athenians informed of what was 
going on at the other side of the JSgean. First, they must 
have brought news that the expedition had been seen steering 
towards Samos, the beautiful island lying off the coast of 
Lydia ; then that, instead of following the shore as Mardonius 
had done, and so being caught in the deep bay formed by the 
projection of Mount Athos, the fleet had had the boldness to 
bear right out to sea, in the direction of the Cyclades. Naxos, 
they next heard, was taken, and fears were entertained for the 
holiest of the Grecian isles, the birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana, — the sacred Delos. Delos, it was next reported, had 
fallen ; but the majesty of the Grecian Gods was established 
by what followed ; for the Persian commander, recognising 
the divinity of the wondrous pair, had celebrated their wor- 
ship with the utmost devotion, and burnt propitiatory incense 
upon their shrines. At last, breathless messa^ \bn»s&.\«k^ 
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come across the narrow channel to tell them that Euboea was 
attacked, and that innumerable 3hips and soldiers were on 
their way to Carystns. At the same time arrived envoys from 
Eretria, requesting assistance against the attack it expected 
after Carystus should be taken. There were already four 
thousand Athenians, you remember, established in Chalcis, 
and they were ordered to give aid to the Eretrians. But the 
curse of Greek division was on Eretria, as on all the other 
towns. Some of the citizens, terrified at the approaching 
danger, were for surrendering or taking to flight. Carystus 
fell after a short resistance, and the four thousand Athenian 
auxiliaries despaired of saving Eretria, and crossed over into 
Attica. Euboea then was a Persian possession. All the 
islands were subdued or quiescent, and Athens alone stood 
erect and resolute. Hippias, the ancient tyrant, was with the 
Persian host, and advised a landing to be effected on a plain 
of moderate extent, but the only one of that rugged and ir- 
regular coast where the cavalry would have room to act. It 
was only five miles in length by two in breadth, and was a flat 
expanse lying between the steep hills of Pentelicus and Parnes 
and the sea. A little river running through it spread itself 
out in marshes towards the coast, and its only advantage was, 
that it would suffice for the encampment of the army, and was 
at an easy distance from the object of their expedition. This 
was the plain of Marathon, a few miles to the north-east of 
Athens — nearly the same distance as Waterloo from Brussels. 
There was no delay now on the part of the Athenians. 
They summoned every citizen who could bear arms; they 
enlisted even the slaves who chose so to earn their freedom ; 
they sent messengers to their allies and friends. Away went 
the couriers to Sparta and Platrca. The Platseans responded 
to the call, for they were united to the Athenians as if they 
had been one people. Eight hundred of their warriors 
appeared in the Athenian march — a small contribution, but all 
the men Plateea possessed. But the Spartans were not so 
zealous. They hesitated and delayed ; they promised aid, and 
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ook no steps to collect it. So Athens and Plattea were 
arced to face the enemy alone. They made vows and 
fferings to the Gods, and took post, no whit discouraged or 
oubtful, upon the ridges of the hills, which commanded a full 
iew of the Persian lines. By an absurd regulation of the 
Lthenians, the army was commanded by ten generals, who 
ook the chief authority on successive days. There could, 
herefore, be no unity of action when the direction was in so 
lany hands. Some were for waiting for the Spartan rein. 
Mcements ; some wished to accustom their men to the sight 
f so overwhelming an enemy. But luckily, Miltiadcs, one of 
be ten commanders, had more energy than the rest. He 
new the danger of pausing in presence of a superior force, 
specially as it was likely that Hippias was not without some 
jfluence still among his ancient subjects, and declared loudly 
ur an immediate assault. He could not convince his col* 
aagues, so he waited patiently till his own turn for command 
Rived, and made up his mind to the great struggle which 
e knew to be inevitable. The Persians saw his preparations, 
nd drew up across the widest part of the plain. In the 
entre they placed their choicest troops. To meet this ar- 
angement, Miltiades strengthened his extremities, foreseeing 
bat if the Persian column broke his line where it was weak, 
e should be able to enclose it with his flanks, after having 
ispersed the ineffective wings of his enemy. There was a 
lile between the armies. When the signal was given, the 
ithenians rushed at a rapid pace down the declivities on which 
bey stood, and made straight for the Persians along the level 
lain. A shout of derision arose from the astonished multi* 
ode at seeing this pitiful handful coming to its inevitable fate. 
Jut in a few minutes their laughter was at an end. The 
ireeks were heavily armed, and used their swords with 
rresistiblc effect. The centre of the enemy resisted bravely, 
nd, as Miltiadcs expected and perhaps intended, broke 
hrough the line opposed to them, and drove them off the 
eld. But the Grecian wings,: carrying all before th&<&> *&» 
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the extremities, forced the enemy, in irremediable confusion, 
towards the shore, and gradually drawing towards each other, 
formed a compact body, flushed with victory, to receive the 
Persians on their return from the pursuit of the fugitives. 
Here was a bar between them and their countrymen and their 
ships, through which they could not burst; and with "footsteps 
insupportably advanced," the Athenians marched against them 
before they recovered from their confusion, and scattered 
them in hopeless flight. Thousands perished by the sword, 
thousands were drowned in the marshes at the end of the 
plain, and a remnant effected their escape on board the 
vessels which had been the witnesses of their overthrow, and 
had drawn near to aid in their escape. So near they came, that 
the victors took seven of them as prizes. The brother of 
JEschylus the poet clutched one of them by the stern with his 
hand, and only let it go when his arm was hacked off by the 
crew. But Miltiades watched the retreating fleet, and guessed 
by the course it steered that it was on its way to Athens, to 
take advantage of the deserted condition of the town. With- 
out a moment's pause, he merely left a sufficient force to 
guard the prisoners and the booty, and away over the hills 
they marched, and arrived in the city in time to frustrate the 
intention of the enemy. 

This was the victory beside which all other historic battles 
are poor. There were but ten thousand Greeks against a mul- 
titude variously calculated from a hundred and twenty thousand 
to three or even six hundred thousand men. It docs not much 
matter whether these arc the real numbers of the invaders or 
not. It was the greatest force which the mightiest empire of 
the world could send ; and it was shattered and discomfited 
by the warriors of a single city. That city now took the lead 
in the affairs of Greece, as the rightful ruler of the country it 
had saved. Statues were raised to the Gods. A triumphal 
monument was reared on the glorious field, with the names of 
the fallen heroes. In this inscription the name of the 
Spartans did not appear. Soon after the battle their tardy 
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reinforcements arrived. They came in time merely to see the 
ground of the engagement, and the still nnburied bodies of 
the slain. With honourable envy they gazed on the memo- 
rable field, and returned home. But in Athens the rejoicings 
were long and loud. Again Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
were celebrated as the deliverers of their country; and 
honours were bestowed on the memory of Phidippides, the 
swiftest messenger in Greece, who had left Marathon when 
the victory was fairly won, and travelling at his highest speed, 
had only breath when he reached the city to utter the joyful 
news before he fell dead upon the street. Stories were told 
of prodigies which had announced and glorified the battle. 
The local deities took part in the eventful struggle; and 
crossing over the gulf of years and interspersing themselves 
among the Christian legends with which the superstitious 
Greek of the present day exercises his faith and fancy, the 
marvels of Marathon are not yet extinct. The herdsman 
tending his sheep on the grassy plain, or watching his goats 
on the ridges of Pentelicus, is startled with the shoutings of 
contending armies, and sees apparitions of ancient warriors 
engaged in deadly fight. 

While the Persians were slowly returning to Asia, the 
Athenians availed themselves of their now unequalled glory 
to gain back the islands to their subjection which the in- 
vaders had seized. Miltiadcs sailed to Paros with a fleet, 
but failed in bringing it into his power. He was wounded in 
the thigh, and came back discomfited to Athens. Here he 
was accused of his want of success, which was attributed to 
his having been bribed by the Great King ; and in spite of his 
recent services he was condemned— dying of wounds as he 
was — to a fine of fifty talents, or twelve thousand pounds. 
But it seems that in the turning points of a nation's history, 
great men always arise when great deeds are to be done. No 
sooner was Miltiades dead, than Themistocles took the chief 
place among the Athenians. He knew that the war with 
such a power as Persia was only now begun, and tat ^ksq&.- 
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selled timely preparations for the next assault. With this 
view, he advocated war with JSgina, by way of increasing the 
maritime experience of his countrymen; he persuaded the 
citizens to devote the silver which was distributed among 
them from the mines of Laurium, to the building of ships, 
and the reduction of the islands. In all these projects he 
succeeded, and raised his own influence to the highest point 
by obtaining the banishment of Aristides. This is one of the 
names which always command attention, for it represents a 
virtue very rare in all periods of the world, and rarest of all 
among the passionate politicians of Athens — the virtue of 
Justice. Aristides, though of one of the noblest families in 
the State, was very poor, but his probity was so well known, 
and his opinions so respected, that he might have been a 
dangerous opponent to the schemes of Themistocles. The 
'ostracism was therefore put into action — that privilege of 
the Athenian democracy, by which, without any trial or 
even accusation, any citizen might be banished for ten years. 
When the votes were being collected, an illiterate Athenian, 
it is said, not knowing Aristides by sight, applied to him to 
write his name upon his potsherd. '• Why ?" said Aristides ; 
" what wrong has he committed P" " None at all/' replied 
the man; "but I am tired of hearing him called the Just." 
Aristides took the pencil and did as he was asked. This is 
always talked of as a glaring instance of the cruelty and in- 
justice of the Athenian tribes. But in what other way were 
they to protect themselves from the machinations of a power- 
ful citizen, against whom no proof could be brought, and yet 
whose influence they might have known to be injurious to 
their rights and liberties ? Aristides was of an aristocratic 
tendency, and Themistocles was the champion of the people — 
one or other must give way, and yet neither was legally 
guilty. It seems not very different from our English method 
of disarming a dangerous politician. We do not sentence him 
to exile, or write his name upon a piece of crockery ; but we 
do the same thing when we decline to send him to Parliament, 
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or turn him out of the seat he holds. The ostracism was 
like a defeat at an election, which affixes no stain to the can- 
didate's moral character. It merely condemns him to a 
country residence and a private station. Better the open 
and honorable expedient of the ostracism, than the false accu- 
sations which have disgraced some periods in our own history ; 
and the perversions of the forms of law, to the gratification of 
the basest passions, of which the annals of modern Europe are 
everywhere full. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Second Invasion of the Persians, under Xreraq — 
The Battle of Thermoptue. 

As soon as the disaster of Marathon reached the cars of 
Darius, he made preparations to revenge the blow. His edicts 
went forth summoning aid from all quarters of his immense 
empire ; and three years were devoted to the assembling of 
men and ships, and the laying in of vast stores of provisions 
and arms. In the fourth year, when his arrangements were 
nearly complete, a rebellion broke out in Egypt, the more 
embarrassing to the impatient monarch, that it was accom- 
panied with dissensions in his own family which threatened 
the stability of his throne. A curious question arose between 
two of his sons, as to the right of holding the government in 
his absence, and of course of succeeding to him after his 
death. Artabazancs claimed the privilege as the eldest of his 
children ; but Xerxes maintained his superiority as the son of 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, whereas Artabazanes was the 
son of a woman of inferior rank ; and while Darius was hesi- 
tating between these claims, his choice was determined in 
favour of Xerxes by the advice of Demaratus, the exiled 
Spartan, who reminded him that Xerxes was born after he 
was king, whereas his rival was born while he was yet in a 
private station. This distinction, though laughed at now, 
has several times been maintained in the family quarrels of 
Europe. When this doubtful point was settled, Darius set 
out on his expedition to Egypt, and perished on the march. 
Xerxes had indeed been born of a king, and was bred in all 
debilitating luxury of an Oriental Court. The Persian 
iy virtues had not survived the first generation of the con- 
>rs, and uncontrolled power had corrupted the manners 
the Easterns to an incredible degree. With Darius, the 
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resolution to humiliate Greece Lad bad some foundation in 
the offended pride of a soldier, and a desire to vindicate his 
fame ; but with Xerxes it was the mere blind craving after 
the display of his power, and the pmrishiMiit of his enemies. 
With this view he redoubled the efforts of his father to gather 
ilk army such as the world had never seen; and by the appli- 
cation of all the agencies of despotism, and all the resources 
of unbounded wealth and population, he succeeded in col- 
lecting at Sardia and on the neighbouring coast, a host of 
one million seven hundred thousand foot, with eighty thou- 
sand horse ; and a fleet of twelve hundred and seven ships of 
war. If these, as is always stated, were the fighting men of 
the array, we must add far more than an equal number for 
the attendants npon an Eastern expedition; the sutlers, pur- 
veyors, servants, grooms, and the innumerable crowds which 
attach themselves to a march without any distinct function 
to fulfil. We may therefore safely say that Asia was about 
to pour forth upon the small territory of Greece three millions 
of souls — a population which could scarcely find room ou the 
contracted soil of tlie country they were about to invade, and 
whose mere sustenance would have exhausted kingdoms of 
far larger size. The Persians, indeed, may almost be excused 
if they looked on the invasion ss a mere pleasure excursion, 
in which no danger was to be apprehended. They saw de- 
filing towards the Hellespont, thousands npon thousands of 
the bravest youths of the empire, vicing with each other in the 
splendour of their arms and the beauty of their horses. Their 
caparisons were of silver, the ends of their lances tipt with 
gold. Round the great chariot of gold and precious stones 
in which sat the king, covered with jewels and the most mag- 
nificent apparel, rode ten thousand of the nobles of Persia, 
Called the Immortals, because their number was never allowed 
to diminish ; and to the music of martial bands and the shout- 
ings of the overjoyed populations, the wonderful march began. 
For years before this, we have seen, preparationa had been 
made for the campaign. Great granaries were eatal 
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along the line, and across the Hellespont were thrown two 
bridges, broad and strong, supported on boats, and chained 
with great cables to either shore. Greek ingenuity derived 
from this circumstance the exaggerated report, that the pre- 
sumptuous invader had endeavoured impiously to chain the 
sea. It was no slight effort of engineering skill to convey 
such an army across an estuary a mile in width ; but a still 
greater attempt was made in cutting a deep canal across the 
narrow isthmus which unites Athos (the fearful promontory 
from which Mardonius had suffered so much) to the mainland 
of Macedonia. These two operations — the bridging the 
Hellespont and making a canal through the Isthmus — show 
at the same view an amazing amount of ignorance and skill. 
Good seamanship would have made both unnecessary; but 
perhaps there was the political object in them of showing the 
irresistible power of the Great King. Who could resist a 
potentate who cast bridges over the sea, and cut his way 
through mountains ? In a short time all the plains were filled 
with his countless forces — with the glittering cavalry of the 
capital; the heavy-armed, well-disciplined army of the Per- 
sians, and the innumerable contributions from all parts of Asia 
and Africa. There must have been in that host the ancestors 
of some of the greatest and most polished nations of the pre- 
sent time. Goths and Gauls must have been mingled among 
those millions of the wild men of the East — Turks and Hun- 
garians, the Sclaves who afterwards peopled the plains of 
Europe ; and the Scythians and Cimmerians who gave birth 
in after ages to the bravest enemies of Home. And mixed 
with these there were nations of irreclaimable barbarians, who 
have never reappeared in history : Nubians from the south of 
Egypt, painted half white and half vermilion, brandishing 
bows of enormous length, their arrows tipt with flint instead 
of steel ; and Eastern Ethiopians from the borders of India, 
wearing horses' heads in place of helmets, with the ears erect, 
and the manes flowing down their backs. It is just possible 
that these may not have been real horses' heads, but that the 
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Greeks mistook the peculiar shape pf the head-piece for the 
thing it was designed to imitate. Xerxes had held a great 
review of his motley host before he entered upon Europe. A 
grander sight it is impossible to conceive, for the ground was 
so chosen that, from the place he sat on, the fleet could be 
seen at the same time. Ship after ship sailed past, with its 
gaily-coloured sails hoisted for show, while the stout arms of 
the rowers gave them their motion through the water, and 
enabled them to execute the manoeuvres of a sea-fight. And 
again, when he was safely arrived on the banks of the Hebrus, 
in the great plain of Doriscus, he had once more taken an 
account of the multitude assembled under his command* It 
is said that on seeing the mighty numbers, the tyrant was 
moved to tears at the reflection that in a few years not one of 
all that array would be alive : but such a thought is not likely 
to have entered the mind of a person so regardless of human 
suffering, and so shut out by place and education from all 
sympathies with his kind. It is easier to believe in his laughter 
than in his tears. When Demaratus, the Spartan king, told 
him that the Greeks would resist him, and even that if all the 
rest of Greece submitted, the Spartans would never yield, he 
laughed. " Don't you see/' he said, " that my soldiers will 
never face an enemy unless they are driven forward by the 
whips of their officers P Why, then, should the Spartans rush 
upon certain deatli when their leaders dare not force them on 
with their sticks?" "They have a law," said Demaratus, 
" a law that bids them never count their enemies, but dash on 
and assault them — a law more powerful over them than you, 
King, over the nations you rule." Xerxes laughed, and it 
is highly probable this was the last occasion on which he so 
far lost his dignity. There was nothing to laugh at in any- 
thing he saw after this ; for he must soon have heard of the 
preparations of the Greeks, and the resolution they had taken 
to maintain their freedom, or die to the last man. 

Not all — for some of the Greeks preferred the ignoble sub- 
mission of slaves to the energy and danger of resistance. Let 
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us, then, go back to Athens and Sparta, and see what steps 
they have been taking to meet the threatening storm. When 
it was ascertained that Xerxes had arrived at Sardis, Athenian 
spies were sent over to discover the intentions of the king. 
They were discovered by the Persians, and instead of being 
put to death as they expected, they were led round the camps 
and storehouses, and dismissed with instructions to convey 
to their countrymen the particulars of what they had seen. A 
meeting of Grecian States was summoned to assemble at the 
Isthmus. Athens and Sparta were there, and Plattea, and the 
men of Phocis, and Thespise, and Tegsea, and Mantinea; of 
Orchomenus and Corinth ; but Thebes was absent, and Thessaly, 
and Argos from whose general conduct better things were to 
have been expected. More distant allies were summoned, but 
equally in vain. At this time a great man held rule in Syracuse, 
and when he was applied to to aid the parent state in her extre- 
mity, Gelo informed the united envoys of the two great Grecian 
cities that he was ready to furnish two hundred triremes, twenty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, four thousand bow- 
men and slingers, besides provisions for the whole forces of 
Greece throughout the war, — a noble contribution from a 
colony , r and showing the great wealth to which Sicily had by 
this time attained ; — but it was clogged with the condition 
that Gelo should have the command of all the armies, and 
this was enough to rouse the opposition of the Spartan. 
"What!" he exclaimed, "a Syracusan command the Gre- 
cian forces while there's a Spartan alive! The shade of 
Agamemnon would blush at the proposition." " The fleet, 
then," said Gelo ; " give me the command of the fleet, while 
you retain the command of the army." But the Athenian 
broke in — "We give up the conduct of our ships," he said, 
"to no one. Athens must be supreme upon the sea as Sparta 
on the land." The speech of Gelo was cunningly designed, 
and had the effect he intended. He stationed an emissary at 
Delphi, with orders to wait- the issue of events, and to offer 
presents and congratulations to whichever party won. The 
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same principle was adopted by the men of Corcvra, which il 
famous now as the lovely island of Corfu. They ordered 
their galleys to remain quietly at the south end of the 
Peloponnesus, and join the stronger side. All antiquity 
was wracked for reasons to justify neutrality. Crete went 
back to the siege of Troy and the wrongs of Menelaus, 
It had suffered so much by aiding the expedition celebrated 
by Homer, that it would have nothing more to say to the 
affairs of Greece ! Argos had more recent injuries to brood 
orer, for Cleomenes, toe late King of Sparta, had fallen upon 
it unprepared, and bad slaughtered six thousand of its bravest 
soldiers. Rather submission to Persia, than aid to the hated 
Spartans ! But the brave confederates had worse enemies to 
contend against than false friends and open enemies. Some 
secret influence was used with the oracle of Delphi, and it did 
nothing but prophesy evil to the cause. 

" Miserable men !" cried the priestess, " why come yon 
hither? Leave, leave your homes, and the hill surrounded by 
your walla. Ely to the ends of the earth. Nothing shall be 
left of Athens — neither its head not its body, nor its feet nor 
bands ! All shall be rained and perish in the flames. Infuri- 
ated Mars advances, seated in a Syrian car. He will crush 
all before him, and give the temples of the immortal Gods to 
the flames. Fly — fly!" And a second response was of equally 
ominous import. "Jupiter decrees that wooden walls shall be 
your only safety. Turn your back upon your enemy. The 
time may come when resistance may be possible. Oh, Divine 
Salamis ! how fatal ahalt thou thus be to the children of the 
women, whether when the gifts of Ceres are spread upon the 
earth or after they are gathered." But this time we may 
suspect that the gold of Athens and the promptings of 
Themistocles had inspired the Oracle. If not, we shall see 
from the result Hint courage and wisdom can interpret a pro- 
phecy as they like. "The wooden walls," exclaimed Themis- 
tocles, "are our ships, — the command of the sea gives us the 
sceptre of the world,- -and toe priestess says, 'Ob, Divine 
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Salamis.' Would she not have said, Oh, fatal Salamis — oh, 
dreadful Salamis— or some other epithet of fear and danger, 
if the issue were about to be adverse ? Launch out the fleet 
of triremes in the harbour, and let us see what the enemy is 
doing." This was said in an assembly of the people. The 
heart of all the Athenians responded to the appeal of their 
favourite orator, and all the ships of Greece were commanded 
to assemble and give battle to the enemy. The approaching 
contest gave solemnity to all the proceedings of the States. 
In spite of the proximity of the Persian armies, they held the 
great games at Olympia as usual, and crowned the victors 
with the peaceful olive, as if no foe were near. They sacri- 
ficed to the Gods, and poured out their libations to the sea and 
the winds. This was not an idle indulgence in a favourite 
amusement; but properly viewed, it was an appeal to the 
most sacred feelings of the people. The struggle everywhere 
assumed the holiness of a religious war, and the high divi- 
nities of Greece were called on to resist the hostile and 
detested deities which answered the barbarians' prayers. 
Were the fields of Elis to be profaned by the footstep of the 
wretched worshippers of crocodiles and shapeless objects — 
and devastated by unpronounceable barbarians, to whom the 
glories of Jove and the purities of Artemis were unknown ? 
Were the Grecian groves and sacred fountains to receive, in 
exchange for the Naiads and Dryads who shed such loveli- 
ness over the scene of their residence, the ferocious powers 
accompanying the invading multitude, to whom Xerxes had 
already sacrificed human victims, — nine Thracian youths 
and nine Thracian maids, by burying them alive? The 
national spirit rose as the patriots felt that, in defending their 
country, they were the servants and champions of the Gods ; 
and not one of that determined band doubted in his secret 
heart of the glorious success of his endeavours. A Greek 
interpreter came with the Persian heralds to explain the 
demands of the invader. Themistocles ordered him to be put 
to death for having used the language of freemen to deliver 
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tie insulting message. Another Greek had been detected 
istributing Persian bribes. He was outlawed with all his 
osterity; and a resolution was passed to dedicate to the 
tirine at Delphi one-tenth of the property of all the Greek 
ities which should voluntarily give aid or countenance to the 
nemy. With these preparations, the active campaign began. 
l fleet of three thousand provision-ships attended on the 
rmy of the Persians, following its march along the coast, and 
applying it from day to day. It was necessary, therefore, for 
he march to be always within a short distance of the coast, 
nd the Greeks could take their measures accordingly for the 
protection of the threatened points. A fleet was sent to guard 
he northern channel of Euboea, and to watch the progress of 
be enemy, who were slowly advancing towards the south. 
Jow it happens that the eastern limit of Mount (Eta, the 
Teat northern barrier of Greece, ends in an abrupt descent, 
eaving a narrow strip of level ground between it and the sea 
—an exceedingly contracted space, not more than four or 
ive miles in length, and in some places not more than ten 
>r twenty feet in width. An abrupt cliff on one side, and a 
irecipice on the other, made it easily defensible ground ; and 
jeonidas the Spartan, and his men, as the advanced host 
I Greece, took their station in the dangerous defile, confident 
n the great advantage of their position and their courage and 
liscipline. While they lay in this situation, the Persians 
offered a great loss. On their voyage towards the Promontory 
I Magnesia they were struck with the advantages of a 
eating-place for the night furnished by a certain extent 
& smooth beach lying under the precipices of Pelion, and 
protected by the elevation of the land. They therefore drew 
i great number of their ships ashore, and anchored the others 
dose under the cliff. Here they would have been perfectly 
tecure if the wind had not changed. But suddenly a ground 
rwell was observed tumbling the billows far up upon the sand ; 
lien a storm burst on them with great fury from the north- 
Mat, and as it blew for three days without a lull, the das&a^ 

I 
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was immense. The vessels were dashed upon the rocks 
or on each other, and when the weather cleared, the whole 
coast was strewn with wreck and ruin : four hundred ships of 
war were utterly destroyed; great numbers of transports 
went down with all their stores ; and the bays for many miles 
were choked up with piles of floating timber and the corpses 
of innumerable men. The Greek squadron, safe in the protec- 
tion of the Malean bay, received with incredible delight the 
news of their enemy's disaster. But suddenly the admirals 
were brought back to soberer thoughts by the appearance 
of two hundred Persian ships which had been detached from 
the still enormous fleet of the invaders to cut off the Grecian 
retreat by sailing up the southern channel of Eubcea, and 
taking them in rear. The main body of their fleet kept 
watch at the northern channel ; so the Greeks were fairly 
caught. Some were for flight, if flight were possible ; but 
Themistocles, though not in command, was there. His spirit 
soon roused their courage to the necessary glow, and they set 
off in search of the enemy. A watchful countryman had eluded 
the enemy's vigilance by swimming, and brought them news of 
their approach — a useful art, as many a man has found when 
out of his depth ; but it needs a considerable stretch of faith 
to believe, as the grateful Athenians maintained, that Scyllias 
dived under water for ten miles. The little squadron pursued 
its desperate way, and off the roads of Aphetse, at the opening 
of the narrows, saw the great Persian galleys drawn up to 
receive their attack. In a short time the gallant assailants 
were completely enclosed ; but nothing daunted, they formed 
a smaller circle inside, and then, opening out like a fan, they 
darted forward in all directions with the full speed of their 
oars, and put the great hulks of the enemy into confusion. 
Thirty Persian vessels yielded or sank, and when night came 
on, the battle ceased. Another storm, as violent, though not so 
continued as the last, arose on the next day. The Persians 
remembered their misfortune and expected a repetition of the 
calamity, while the Greeks were once more in shelter, and 
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looked on, well pleased at the hearing of the wares. The 
fleet we talked of that was despatched to round Eubcea 
and block up the south channel, was caught on the eastern 
shore of the island, an iron-bound coast with no opening 
throughout its whole extent, and perished miserably erery 
man. From Athens came in a reinforcement of fifty-three ships, 
with the glad tidings of the complete destruction of the 
two hundred triremes, and joy and expectation filled erery 
heart in the Grecian fleet. Next day the combat was 
renewed; but after prodigies of ralour, numbers asserted 
their superiority, and the Greeks, unable to afford rictories 
that cost them so dear, retreated from Artemisium, where the 
last action had taken place. Strange news had reached them 
from the land, and they were now uncertain how to proceed. 
Leonidas and his army were resting on their arms in the 
narrow denies of Thermopylae, from which, on the neigh- 
bouring ridges, they might hare seen the manoeuvres of the 
contending navies. In addition to the three hundred Spartans, 
with their Helots, or light-armed troops, there were fire 
hundred men from Tegaea, and fire hundred from Mantinea, 
a hundred and twenty from Orchomenus, and a thousand 
from Arcadia. Corinth, Fhlius, and Mycenie sent six 
hundred and eighty more. From Phocis came a thousand, 
and from Thespis, seren hundred. Four hundred were 
exacted from Thebes more as hostages than helps ; and with 
this aggregate of six or seren thousand men, Leonidas awaited 
the approach of the innumerable host. 

Xerxes took his seat upon a golden throne at the entrance 
of the pass, and ordered his first division to drive the enemy 
into the sea. — [b.c. 480.] Into the jaws of the narrow defile 
marched the Persian soldiers, and disappeared from view. Sud- 
denly the great shoutings of a furious engagement were heard; 
cries, and clashing of weapons ; and hurrying from the confu- 
sion, came out the broken lines of the assailants, wounded, and 
calling out for help, leaving half their number on the ground. 
More were sent in on the following day, led by the. \*sks& 
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warriors of the invading host, the band of the ten thousand 
Immortals, the body-guards of the King. The different con- 
tingents of the allies took the defence in turn, and all behaved 
with the same undaunted courage as the Spartans. Numbers 
were of no use, or rather caused confusion by the crowd ; and 
on the second day also, and on the third, the result was the 
same — confused cries in the windings of the defile, and then 
a broken mass of fugitives flying from the invisible foe. 
Xerxes started up from his throne, with attitudes of rage and 
terror, but the flight still went on. Medians, and Cissians, 
and Egyptian warriors, and the gold-besprinkled Guards, all 
came forth in confusion and dismay. Xerxes did not laugh 
now. " Are there more of these Spartans to be encountered 
after this ?" he asked the banished Demaratus. " Yes," said 
the king, with pride in the very nation which had degraded 
him from the throne; " the Spartans will meet you wherever 
you go : all ready to fight, or die, like these." Bad news for 
the Great King, who wished he were safe in Susa. But long 
ago there had been a footpath which led over the hills from 
Thessaly to Phocis. It had been disused for so many years, 
that none of the allies at the meetings on the Isthmus knew 
of its existence. It had now become of inestimable value ; 
and on the fourth day after the first attack, a traitor of the 
name of Ephialtes communicated the fatal secret to Xerxes, 
and the doom of Greece was sealed. The men of Phocis had 
been stationed on the ridge along which the track-way winds, 
and saw with surprise great masses of the enemy ascending to 
where they stood. They resisted for a while, and then retired 
farther up the mountain to watch the course of the assailants. 
Instead of following them up the hill, they pursued their way 
towards the south, and then the dreadful truth burst upon 
their minds. Lconidas was informed of his danger, and rose 
to meet it with the dignity of a hero. Corinthians, Tegaeans, 
Mantineans, he sent them all away; he and his Spartans 
could not go. They had a law, and by that law it was their 
daty to die. With sad hearts and Nreaxied. «nn& \foa roift*&&- 
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rates withdrew. Leonidas was reduced to his three hundred 
Spartans and the unwilling Thebans, whom he kept beside 
him in fear of their open treachery. The Thespieeans also 
insisted on being left behind. But with what expectations 
the weakened band awaited the coming battle we can easily 
divine. The Spartans sat in silence, and combed their long 
hair — a sure sign of approaching combat — and got their wea- 
pons into order. Great thoughts were heaving in every heart 
on that memorable night of the 6th of August, in the four 
hundred and eightieth year before Christ, — love of their 
country, obedience to their law, and certainty of fame. It 
would be pleasant to think that that supreme hour was glori- 
fied to any of them by the belief that the great deed they 
were about to do would be considered one of the turning 
points of the world's history, and have effect on the destinies 
of mankind and the liberties of nations, " to the last syllable 
of recorded time." Greater, perhaps, was the merit of that 
devoted band, that their self-sacrifice proceeded from the calm' 
principle of duty and the proud spirit of independence. It 
was sufficient for them that their country needed the offering, 
and their lives were poured out freely in her defence. 

By mid-day on the seventh, the ten thousand Immortals 
had entered the pass from the southern end, having effected 
their cross march over the hill, and Xerxes commanded an 
attack at the same moment in front. On former occasions, 
Leonidas had waited for his assailants within the defile, like a 
lion in its cave, but what was the use of caution now ? Let 
them die in the light of day and in presence of the mil- 
lion barbarians ! Accordingly, each man grasped his sword, 
and the whole body of them stalked forward to the opening 
of the pass. Their appearance must have been hailed with 
shouts of hatred and rage ; but no whit daunted, they stood 
their ground, overthrowing the crowds that rushed upon them 
as to an easy victory, and, step by steu a&rau&&%, ^btor^ 
confusion into the camp of the Grat Y^. ^^Qks»%««^^ 
resist their assault. Some o£ tiie 'Becnaaa ^ ^«*w^ «** 
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the precipices into the sea ; some thej drove into a marsh at 
the edge of the cliff, where they were drowned ; and still they 
kept their ranks and fought in regular order. But Leonidas 
fell — as two of the princes of Persia had fallen, — and the 
word was given that the Immortals were on their rear. Then 
they retired into the defile, bearing their leader's body with 
them, and prepared for the last effort. It is a pity the names 
of these warriors are not known : we cannot say who took 
the command when Leonidas was slain, but we may be sure, 
that foremost in the fight were three noble soldiers whom 
the king, in pity for their youth, had wished to send away 
from the battle, on a pretended mission home. "I am here 
to fight," said one, " not to carry letters." The other said, 
" I shall be more useful where I am." The third said, " I 
shall be in the midst of my comrades when the fight be- 
gins," When the order was given to retire towards a wall 
which would act as a breastwork against the Immortals, the 
Thebans threw down their arms, and asked quarter of the enemy. 

The Thespusans kept true to their country, and followed 
the Spartans. At this time appeared among them a man of 
the name of Eurytus, blind with the ophthalmia, led by his 
Helot, and pressing into the foremost rank. He had heard of 
the position of his countrymen, and came to share their fate. 

Annthfir soldier, labouring under the same complaint, had 
been sent to Elpeni, along with Eurytus, to be cured, but in 
him the love of life was too strong. He stayed away, on the 
plea of blindness, and was execrated throughout Laconia as 
Aristodamus the coward. 

The march of many men was heard, and the cracking of 
whips, with which the Persians forced their soldiers into 
battle. The Ten Thousand, with all the advantages of 
freshness and numbers, came on to the assault. The last 
desperate struggle lasted but a short time. The Spartans 
and Thespueans perished utterly, and nothing was left on the 
glorious ground except the corpses of the slain. But Xerxes 
Zadgainedbia object, and the key of GflftecftTO&'m\ra\ts&&&. 
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. Some years afterwards, a monument was raised upon the 
battle-field, containing a statement that four thousand men 
of the Peloponnesus (before the discovery of the footpath,) 
had resisted the Persian host. And with regard to the 
Spartans there were only these simple words, "Passenger, 
go tell the Lacedaemonians, that we died here in obedience to 
their orders." Never were deaths more valuable to a country, 
or defeat so superior to the most brilliant success. 

The heroism of Thermopylae quadrupled the power of 
Greece, and dismayed the hearts of the enemy. Not a State 
but now was emulous of the fame of Sparta ; even the craven 
Thebans felt some of the Spartan glory reflected on themselves. 
Greece, with Athens for its guide, and Sparta for its champion, 
was now felt to be unconquerable. And Themistocles was 
anxiously looked to in the extremity to which the country at this 
moment seemed reduced. We left him at Artemisium with the 
fleet, expecting another attack from the Persian navy ; but in 
the evening, news is brought to him that Leonidas is killed, 
Thermopylae forced, and the legions of the enemy pouring into 
the States beyond. He withdrew the fleet to the island of 
Salamis, at the south of Athens, leaving at the watering-place 
in Eubosa, to which the enemy would be sure to go, an in- 
scription, addressed to the Ionians: — "Ionians! how base 
your conduct is in fighting against the land of your fathers ! 
Quit the Persians, or at least be neutral, in remembrance of 
your descent." He thought if this exhortation had no effect 
on the Ionians, it would at least make them suspected by 
Xerxes. It was exactly ten years since the great battle of 
Marathon had delivered the Athenians from an apparently 
inevitable doom. The victory, however, of Marathon was 
not a surer guarantee of the Athenian authority in Greece, 
than the defeat at Thermopylae was of that of Sparta. It was 
now again the turn of Athens to take the lead in the national 
defence, and we shall soon see what steps Themiatoda* \s*3c 
to re-establish his native dij m Vfo& Y^ ,OT ^ MKaRfe ^»^ 
seemed her natural position. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Battle of Sal am is — Flight of Xerxes. 

Xerxes and his million Persians were now in Greece. Pour- 
ing through Thermopylae and over the pathway on the hill, 
they found themselves in the State of Phocis, with no enemy 
to dispute their progress. The whole country lay apparently 
at their command, and the only hesitation was, as to the 
easiest method of their taking possession of their conquest. 
Demaratus, the traitor of Sparta, advised a rapid descent on 
Lacedaemon, and the seizure of the island of Cythera. His 
countrymen, he said, would leave the confederates to them- 
selves, and hurry to the defence of their own land. Sepa- 
rately none of the States could offer effectual resistance, but 
if they continued combined, and guarded the narrow passage 
of the Corinthian Isthmus, the slaughters of Thermopylae 
would be renewed, and the result might be very different. 
But the Persians had a salutary dread of the Grecian fleet, 
and must have known that it would guard the shores of 
Laconia and Cythera with all its power. The Isthmus also, 
with the remaining population of Sparta and all the warriors 
of Greece for its guard, was a perilous obstacle; and the Great 
King contented himself with resolving to strip and desecrate 
the shrine of Delphi, and lay waste the city of Athens. Fire 
and sword, rapine and violence, marked every step of his 
advance. Phocis paid the penalty of its devotion to the 
cause of Greece, and was barbarously devastated by the Thes- 
salians, who had joined the invader. Temples were sacked, 
and towns given to the flames ; and flushed with pride, and 
laden with spoil, the great body of the enemy entered 
Bceotia, and hurried by forced marches through that unresisting 
State, to wreik their revenge upon the town and fields of 
Attic*. Meanwhile, the detachment sent to \&ta$p Vfofe sacred 
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treasures of the Delphian Apollo, met with an unexpected 
check. When they came near the venerable city, and the 
holiest of the seats of the Gods, they were struck with awe 
and terror. Bocks, loosened apparently by no mortal hand, 
fell from the cliffs above, and crushed them in their descent. 
Shouts of battle and vengeance were heard from the inner- 
most parts of the shrine, and dashing forward upon the con- 
science-stricken invaders, armed men, led by two figures in glit- 
tering armour, and of more than human size, fell upon their 
astonished ranks, and chased them in irremediable confusion. 
Who could deny such prodigies, or be ignorant of their meaning? 
Not an offering was touched, and, ashamed and crest-fallen, 
the sacrilegious assailants retired. Among them must have 
been many Greeks, renegades to the national cause, but firm 
in their religious faith. Xerxes might be the Great King, 
and it might be pleasanter to live under his protection than 
exposed to the insolence of the Spartan kings, or the levity of 
the Athenian mob, — but Apollo was still the god in whose 
worship they had been brought up, and whose vengeance they 
had been taught to fear. Timon, the chief inhabitant of 
Delphi, and of great influence with the priestess, the friend 
of Themistocles and opponent of the Persian claims, must 
have had an understanding with the Greek auxiliaries, who 
were not sorry to preserve to their country the accumulated 
wealth of so many years, and the favour of the most beautiful 
of the Gods ; and hence it was probably to Grecian ears that 
the shoutings sounded loudest from the interior of the building, 
and to Grecian eyes that the loosened rocks leapt voluntarily 
down upon the hostile bands. However this may be, Delphi 
was saved, and the uninjured temple lay for evermore secure 
under the shadow of the Muse-haunted Parnassus. But there 
were no miracles wrought, or voices heard, to save Athens 
from her fate. The prophecy had indeed been uttered, that 
there was no safety for the city except in a wooden wall. 
We who have boasted and sung so \au& *taw& *0aa <^*sfc«fc> 
walls of Old England, can eniei ix&o\>afc W^\ftRMkD%^^»- 
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words, bat some of the aged inhabitants were literal in their 
interpretation, and trusted for their security to a line of 
boards around the citadel. Not so the wise Themistocles 
and the great body of the citizens. With all the goods they 
could carry, with the images of their household gods, their 
wives and children, the Athenians took their way to the 
Piraeus. There the fleet was moored close to the shore, and 
the embarkation was quickly made. Not in sorrow or in 
fear was the great migration performed. A hope had been 
held out to them in the Oracle, which induced their removal, 
that, at a happier time, they should see their beloved homes 
again. Salamis the Divine, and therefore the protectress of 
the Grecian cause, lay ready to receive them ; and if the worst 
befel them, they left but the insensate stones and trees of 
their country ; they carried the better part of Athens along 
with them, in their freedom and family affections; and it 
would be easy for them in some more favoured land — in Italy, 
where their countrymen had so long been settled, or on the 
shores of Gaul, where the beautiful Mediterranean sends its 
blue waves far into the bay of Marseilles — to found a more 
lovely city, and worship their tutelary divinities at a distance 
from the Persian power. All Athens, therefore, lay resigned 
and cheerful within the shelter of its wooden walls. When 
they rejoined the rest of the fleet at Salamis, distraction had 
begun to vex the councils of the commander. This was the 
Spartan, Eurybiades, who had been named to the post through 
the jealousy of JSgina, which would not serve under an Athe- 
nian's orders. Some had advised him to separate his force, and 
some — Lacedaemonians, probably, anxious for the defence of 
the Peloponnesus — had recommended a movement of the 
whole armament towards the Isthmus, to aid in the defence of 
that new Thermopylae, through which it was expected that 
Xerxes would attempt to force his way. "Not so," said 
Themistocles ; " it is here we must expect the assault, for if 
once we move to a distance, we shall never reunite our force. 
Each squadron will draw off towards \ta own>\ai\Ks^ «sA 
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piecemeal we shall fall an easy prey." When Eurybiades still 
hesitated, and even lifted his staff in anger, "Strike, bat 
hear!" was the noble exclamation of the Athenian. But 
when the Corinthian admiral taunted the homeless orator with 
the remark, that a man without a city was not entitled to a 
vote, Themistocles used a bolder tone. " If any separation 
takes place," he said, "we shall leave yon to yourselves ; we 
are Athens, and have no land to fight for. If you engage the 
Persians here, we have friendly islands all around ; if you go 
np to the Isthmus, defeat will be certain death." Eurybiadea 
was persuaded, and resolved to remain where he was. The 
Athenian women and aged men and children had been distri- 
buted in places of safety. The old hereditary attachment of 
the Ionian descent came up when this dreadful necessity 
arose ; and at Troezen, the birthplace of Theseus, the exiles 
were received with open arms, and the play-grounds and 
orchards of the State, by a specific law, made free to the 
Athenian children. JSgina had a stout squadron in the fleet ; 
Sparta some nine or ten vessels ; from the far distant Crotona 
in the west came one ship ; from Naxos four ; from the colo- 
nies of Ambrecia and Leucas a few ; and the remainder was 
composed of the Athenian navy, bringing up the whole force 
to three hundred ships. All the weight of these proceedings 
and all the fearful responsibility fell upon Themistocles. 

In this hour of his distress he must have looked back with 
regret on his treatment of Aristides the Just. With such a 
man to aid, his office would be easier; but the conduct of the 
Athenians must have offended him past forgiveness. Mean- 
time the fires of the burning citadel had been seen from the 
anchorage at Salamis, and the fate of Athens was known. Its 
defenders had perished by the sword, and every building had 
been destroyed. In this state of affairs Themistocles had 
recourse to Mnesiphilus, who had instructed him in his youth, 
and was advised by him to force on an engagement before 
dissension had time to re-commence, k taoofcs ^wrrw&^«* 
mt with a message to the YeraKo. Yaa%, "Tto*. ^* *«*• 
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at Salamis was disheartened and divided, that a portion of it 
meditated a flight, and that in case of a powerful attack 
many ships were prepared to go over to the enemy." The 
Grecians were caught as in a trap, and Xerxes was over* 
joyed. Ship after ship crept noiselessly down the coast, and 
stationed itself ontside the bay. A line was drawn from the 
shore of the mainland to the Island of Salamis itself, and it 
was impossible for a single vessel of the Greeks to escape into 
the open sea. Themistocles saw with pleasure the success of 
his plan, and at night was surprised by the visit of a person 
he did not know, his features being concealed in his cloak. 
" Do you know," he said, " that you are hemmed in by the 
Persian fleet P" " I know it," said Themistocles, " but thank 
you for the great risk you have run in coming to give me the 
information. I myself procured the enemy's advance as the 
surest means of giving him a defeat." "It is well done, 
most noble Themistocles," said the stranger, throwing away 
his cloak, and revealing the face of Aristides. " I heard in 
my place of banishment what was going on, and came to give 
counsel in the cause of Athens." The rivals were reconciled 
on that great occasion, and soon the result of their consulta- 
tion became apparent. 

Ten years ago, as we have said, was fought the Grecian 
Agincourt at Marathon, and now is to be fought the Grecian 
Trafalgar at Salamis. About six weeks have elapsed since the 
immortal combat at Thermopylae, for it is now the twentieth 
of October, and the winter is close at hand. The grandeur 
of a modern sea fight consists in the vast size of the vessels 
engaged, the thunder and destructiveness of their guns, and 
the mysterious cloud of sulphurous smoke which soon obscures 
all their actions, and fills the mind with indescribable awe as 
it fancies to itself the terrific scene going on beneath. In 
ancient warfare there was neither smoke nor sound, except 
the shouts of the combatants and the shrieks of the wounded. 
Beneath a clear sky, all their manoeuvres were seen : the 
rowers splashed the sea with their \m.e& ol fovea. \ veAtoctc&.<» 
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ng on the deck the armed soldier was ready to spring on 
ward the enemy or repel his attack with sword and spear. 
Che bows of each vessel were armed with a strong iron beak, 
rith which to transfix or cat down the opposing bark. The 
irnmpet blew its signals of advance or retreat, and the result 
vas decided more by individual bravery than by naval skill. 
3n this occasion, however, considerable skill was shown. 
When the sun rose on the morning following the visit of 
iriatides, the state of affairs became revealed to both parties, 
ind never was a noble deed performed in a more beautiful 
scene, or before such a multitude of interested spectators. 
is in the mimic combat on their entrance into Greece, a high 
ftrone was erected for Xerxes on a height on the main- 
and, from which he could see the hostile fleets. All the sea, 
is far as his eye could reach, was covered with the galleys of 
Egypt and Phoenicia, and the farther coast of Asia, and the 
aties of Greek Ionia, pressed into the service. Among them 
tras the royal war ship of Artemisia, the famous Queen of 
Caria, who had counselled an advance on Lacedtemon, but was 
Dverruled by the obstinacy of the king and the false advice of 
rhemistocles. All the forces were turned towards the narrow 
Inlet of the bay, which during the night had been beset by a 
line stretching from shore to shore. Inside of this narrow 
jhannel the Grecian fleet lay motionless and silent. The little 
sland of Psyttale was filled before the dawn with a strong 
force of Persian soldiers, for the purpose of preventing a land- 
ing upon it, and also of securing any of the ships which might 
be driven on shore. Squadron after squadron poured into 
the entrance of the channel, and took their station one behind 
the other, as if to bar all egress with their compact array. 
And still the Grecians* made no sign either of advance or re* 
treat : a great religious service was going on in the solemn in- 
vocation of the ancestral demigods, iEacus and his descendants, 
to join in the approaching battle and aid the cause of Greece. 
Gradually the mouth of the bay became ^$t*&'<w>fi^ , CfcR>TKs&.- 
Utude of the enemy's ships, and *ti\l \X^ TdM2» ***. ^ ^ 
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move an oar. When noon was come, at which time a wind, 
traversing the main sea, blew regularly towards the Isthmus, 
Themistocles, watching its first effect on the large unwieldy 
vessels in the crowded opening, which began to toss and 
tumble in the weltering water, let slip an Athenian galley, 
commanded by Ameinias, which sprang forward at a rapid 
pace, and crashed its iron prow into a Persian ship. All now 
put on their full force, and as the large hulls of the enemy, 
being without the guidance of oars, were turned round by the 
breeeze, they gave a fair mark for the attack of the rapid 
Greeks. Down went ship and man, and on, to another enemy, 
still advanced the sharp-bowed galley of Athens or iEgina. 
Javelins and arrows were exchanged as they passed, or, pausing 
for a moment, and grappling each other, the crews were able 
to fight hand to hand, and then, releasing their mutual hold, 
each sought a new antagonist, or repaired the damage it had 
received. Disorder soon arose in the Persian fleet: their 
rear, pressing forward, ran foul of the line in advance, and 
wherever a collision occurred a Grecian galley was on the 
watch to take advantage of the confusion, and run both down 
by impetuous blows upon their sides. The best defence was 
made by some of the Ionian Greeks — but this was a necessity 
of their hard fortune, which made them the opponents of their 
kinsmen ; for their fidelity was suspected, and the Phoenicians, 
even during the battle, had landed and complained to Xerxes 
of their treason. At that moment, as if to justify their loyalty, 
an Ionian galley ran down an Athenian with all on board. 
" These are no traitors," said the king, and ordered the com- 
plainants to be slain. But flight began at last — there was no 
order maintained in the attack, and universal terror prevailed. 
Among the rest the Garian queen left the combat, and was 
pursued by an Athenian. To deceive her enemy she sacrificed 
an ally, and went with full force against a Persian galley ; the 
Athenian, persuaded by this action that the ship before him 
was a friend, desisted from the chase, and Artemisia was saved. 
When the confusion was at the height, Axutidaa tiskftxk&i 
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some heavy-armed soldiers, and crossing in small boats to the 
Island of Psyttale, put the Persian garrison to the sword. 
All was now lost, and the broken columns of the enemy 
sought safety on the Attic coast, while the army drew to 
the shore to shelter their discomfited comrades. Great re- 
joicings and songs of jubilee rose from the triumphant Greeks, 
and I wish we could believe that their triumph was unstained 
with cruelty. But as Xerxes had sacrificed a human victim 
on the first vessel he captured in the war, it is possible that 
even Themistocles thought it good policy to retaliate by 
the death of some of the Persian prisoners. Three of these, 
reported to have been relations of Xerxes himself, were 
taken by Aristides on the island, and doomed as a propitia- 
tion to the outraged Gods. This was the battle of Salamis, 
where an armament of twelve hundred vessels of war was 
defeated and dispersed by a fourth of their number. 
The loss of the Persians must have been immense, as their 
vessels were crowded with men, and the number of ships 
reported to have been sunk or otherwise destroyed varies 
from three to five hundred. As they had embarked a great 
force of what we should call marines, that is, soldiers accus- 
tomed to naval warfare, in addition to their ordinary comple- 
ment, we cannot take the numbers on board of each galley at 
less than three hundred combatants, giving an aggregate loss, 
on the most moderate calculation, of ninety thousand men. 
We see by this example how, in ancient warfare, whole 
nations might be destroyed at a blow, and it is curious to 
compare the amount of the slain on this great day, with the 
losses of both the parties engaged in the apparently much 
more destructive combats of St. Vincent or the Nile. At 
neither of these famous victories did the killed and wounded 
amount to more than five thousand men, and so we shall 
uniformly find that, with a nation's advance in science and 
unproved powers of destruction, the positive loss of life is 
less, while the moral and political effect^ bo>\k <& to&sci -«&&. 
defeat, are immeasurably increased. ^flBba^Vwrew**** 28 ^ 
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be more complete than the results of this celebrated action. 
After a vain attempt at continuing the attack on Greece, the 
true state of affairs was shown by the ignominious flight of 
the Persian king. No demonstration of power could hide the 
effects of the overthrow. Attended by a million of men, and 
professing merely to retire into Thrace for the winter, 
Xerxes felt himself a fugitive and unsafe. Thoughts of 
the luxuries of Sardis and the ignoble security of Susa 
haunted him when he saw Greek outposts watching his 
unwieldy retreat from the tops of the surrounding hills. 
His diminished though still enormous fleet must have looked 
with anxiety round every headland for the low, sharp-prowed 
vessels which in a moment might dash forward upon their 
flanks ; and on one occasion a cry got up that the Grecians were 
upon them, and great confusion arose. Many had taken to 
flight before it was discovered that the hostile squadron was a 
collection of small rocks near the shore. They were on their 
way to the Hellespont to guard the bridges over which the 
advancing army had past, and to which Xerxes still looked to 
facilitate his escape. The elated victors, on hearing of their 
enemy's retreat, determined at first to pursue them, and de- 
stroy the last chance of the Persians getting home. But 
Eurybiades the Spartan painted the danger of reducing so 
many armed men to despair. " Who knew what they might 
do when their retreat was cut off, and no choice was left them 
except between victory and destruction ? It is better for us 
to clear a path for them than to block up their way." But 
Thcmistocles seems always to have preferred stratagem, 
where it was possible, to plain and open conduct, and was 
also not disinclined to lay a foundation for future favour by 
an apparent service to so powerful an enemy. The same 
trusty messenger who had already appeared before Xerxes 
with the intelligence that the Grecian fleet at Salamis was 
divided in counsel, and was on the point of escaping, made 
his way once more into the presence of the Great King. " Ply, 
O King!" he said; u Theinistocles informs y>u Wu&fc, \foa tsara,- 
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federates are on their way to the Hellespont to destroy your 
means of passage, and to coop you up a prisoner amid the 
hills of Thrace." But Xerxes was at the head of myriads of 
men; he wore arms, and professed to be a warrior; how was 
he to reconcile a cowardly desertion of his troops with the 
reputation of a king and a general ? Mardonius, the leader 
of the Persian armies, was also the slave and sycophant of the 
Persian monarch. "Leave to me," he said, "0 King, the 
punishment of these insolent rebels. Enough has been done 
to show what your Imperial power is capable of doing. With 
three hundred thousand men I will wipe out the small check 
at Salamis, and place the whole of Greece beneath your feet." 
Artemisia, the Carian queen, whom we saw so manfully 
escaping from her pursuers at Salamis, joined in the courtly 
advice. " Your life," she said, " is of more consequence than 
fleets or armies. While your majestic Sublimity is safe in 
your golden halls in Susa, the world is secure, even if Mar- 
donius and the few hundred thousand slaves you leave behind 
you are taken or slain. But if anything happens to your mag- 
nificent and celestial Majesty " Horror at the bare idea 

must have checked her utterance; and Xerxes determined 
not to put human affairs, and perhaps the motions of the 
heavenly bodies — for he was brother of the Sun and Moon- 
to so much risk, and set off to the Hellespont as fast as a good 
horse would carry him. Sixty thousand men accompanied 
him in this hurried flight. Starved, weary, disheartened, they 
reached the Strymon, which was already frozen over — frozen 
over, but not strong enough to bear ; so in the middle of the 
stream the thin coating broke, and thousands perished in the 
water. Sickness thinned the ranks from day to day, and the 
only gleam of satisfaction which shone upon the discomfited 
and disorganized multitude, was when they saw boats and ves- 
sels in sufficient numbers (for the bridges were washed away 
by storms) to enable them to quit the shores of inhospitable. 
Europe, and find congenial refuge WKtfro& >2hfc \s»ssh$«.V\£&»«- 
bitmta of the cities of the East. Xots»\uh»<3&> trioafci*^®^ 
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his brief experience of actual warfare, shut himself up in the 
splendid palaces of Susa, and probably astonished his wives 
and slaves with an account of his valorous achievements and 
victories over the Greeks. Mean time, Mardonius was doing his 
best to re-establish the terror of the Persian name. Some of 
the towns in Thessaly and Macedonia, rejoicing in the news of 
Salamis, threw off the yoke of the invaders, but too soon for 
their own safety. Mardoniss marched against them before 
they were prepared, and put them to fire and sword, in re- 
venge for what he considered their treason. Olynthus he 
utterly laid waste, and re-peopled it with colonists from 
Chalcis. Fotidssa resisted a similar treatment, and escaped 
almost by a miracle ; for as it lay on the seashore, Artabaeus, 
the Persian general, availed himself of a great recession of the 
water (which itself seemed a prodigy in the Mediterranean, in 
which there is no perceptible tide), and marched a large force 
along the sands ; but rising in an accumulated wave, the sea 
eu>e pouring up the shore, and overwhelmed the unfortunate 
assailants, leaving the few who escaped to be slaughtered by 
the defenders of the town. The whole Persian army there- 
fore lay for the rest of the winter in their encampments in 
Thessaly. 

But Athens, or rather the Athenians, determined not to 
be so quiescent. Themistocks made use of their name in 
extorting great ransoms from the islands of the JSgean which 
had been hostile, or even neutral, in the war. Andros refused 
his demands, though made in the names of two gods of his 
own making — " Persuasion" and " Force ;" representing that 
it also had two gods who advised them to resist — "Poverty" 
and "Inability." The two latter, as might be expected, 
proved the stronger; and Themistocles was obliged to be con- 
tented with the forced contributions of less powerfully defended 
isles. Themistocles, wc say ; for in spite of his wisdom and 
his patriotism, and his undoubted services to the national 
cmtae, there is no denying that he was one of the most selfish 
Jtad xuqamapkd of mem. "Whatever us ctaamfe^\n\2aft nam* 
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of Athens he kept for himself. Whatever influence he 
siuned as representing the foremost of the Grecian states, he 
used for his own aggrandisement, and, unfortunately, in this 
he was a type or emblem of all his countrymen. We read 
orer the whole Grecian history, and we find only two men 
celebrated for their moral virtues,— Aristides is called the 
Just ; and in later years we shall meet with another called 
the Honest. If justice or honesty had been common, the pos- 
session of these not unusual qualities would not have been a 
distinguishing appellation. In our English annals there was 
a period of almost universal corruption, in which a Member of 
Parliament obtained exceeding approbation by the refusal of a 
bribe. No person at the present day would be praised fox a 
similar act, for everybody else would do the same. It is a 
bad sign of a nation, therefore, when a man derives an indi- 
vidualizing mark for the excellence of his conduct. Far better 
that our one distinctive epithet for the worst of our judges is 
the Savage Jeffries, and for the most hated of our sovereigns, 
"Bloody" Mary and "Bigot" James. 

But Themistocles had no chance of being consigned to im- 
mortality as the " Disinterested" or " Consistent." And yet, 
though much of his conduct must have been known, it does 
not seem to have detracted from his fame. When each of the 
commanders, at the council which met once more on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, was requested to name the person who 
he thought had behaved best in the course of the war, there 
was not one who had the magnanimity to omit his own name 
as first in the list, or the fatuity to place any other next to 
him but that of Themistocles. This one anecdote is a key to 
the Grecian character — irrepressible personal vanity ; with a 
clear perception at the same time of what was really the best. 
He was received with as much respect among the formal and 
unenthusiastic Spartans when he visited their city, as among 
the rejoicing and triumphant thousands who shouted round 
him when he made his appearaxv.ee %& * ^stata*. ^ *^& 
Olympic Games. The star oi Gtttaui ^et wasA.^*^ 
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the ascendant. Far to the west, in the fair island of Sicily, a 
great battle was fought, on the very day when the sea was 
reddened with the slaughter of Salamis, between an army of 
three hundred thousand Carthaginians, and the troops of 
Syracuse under the command of Gclo. The Africans were 
completely overthrown in this great fight at Himera. Half 
their number lay dead upon the field ; the fleet, which was 
drawn up upon the shore was burnt, and consternation took 
possession of the far-off city of Carthage when it learned by 
alow degrees that its army was annihilated, its vessels de- 
stroyed, and only a boat or two escaped from storm and fire 
to convey the dreadful news. The connexion between Greece 
and the affairs of Syracuse will soon become more close. At 
present we will merely say the account of Gelo's triumph 
must have added to the rejoicing of the Greeks for their own 
successes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Battle of Plat-sa and Mycale, and Esd of the Invasion. 

He must be a very dull reader who cannot fancy to himself 
the joy of the Athenians when the departure of the Persians 
enabled them to go back to their native city. But duller 
still must he be, if he cannot enter into the feelings of grief 
and indignation with which they must have looked on the 
blackened walls of their houses and the desecrated shrines of 
the temples. When Xerxes had burnt the sacred buildings 
of the Goddess Minerva, his sycophantish priests had told him, 
as a favourable omen, that in one night, an olive which had 
been cut down had sprouted a foot in height. A more 
sensible interpreter might have taken this as a proof that 
the exiles would be restored to their homes, and live once 
more under the protection of Pallas Athene. We are not 
told with what processions or religious rites they celebrated 
their return ; but we may be sure that it was a happy day for 
the expatriated people when the fleet, gathering them up at 
the islands where they had been left in safety, brought them, 
with all their possessions, to the well known Piraeus. The 
work of restoration was instantly begun. Houses were 
repaired ; and services again resounded in the purified and 
renovated fanes. Aristides was restored to the country 
he had served so well. Themistocles was still the eye of 
Greece, and watched over the security of the resuscitated 
State. But while his attention was directed to distant objects, 
to the condition of public feeling in Ionia, and the consolida- 
tion of the strict alliance between his countrymen and Sparta, 
an unaccountable forgetfulness of the danger still imminent 
from the neighbourhood of Mardonius and his army, seems ta 
have seized the whole body oi \fofe kVtaw&aaa. *^2ttB^^*»- 
recovering their properties, aiidxew^sMv^^^ s&aR**^ 058 ^ 
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of their lands ; they were trying to renew, with all the exact- 
ness possible, the appearance the town presented before the 
invasion ; but never reflected that a few days' march from 
their territory, with nothing between but the neutral State of 
Bceotia and the hostile city of Thebes, lay the greatest of the 
Persian generals, with an army of three hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Winter was rapidly passing away ; and now, 
when the buds began to come out on the olive trees, and the 
snow to disappear from the summits of Mount (Eta, a rumour 
reached them that the enemy was on the point of breaking up 
from his encampment, and talcing the field with all his force. 
In addition to the enormous army left him by Xerxes, he had 
been joined by fifty thousand auxiliary Greeks. These were 
men from Macedonia, and Boeotia, and the cities of Ionia, 
mad the subdued islands of the jEgean. Yet it may be doubted 
whether they added any real strength to the invading troops. 
Their hearts were not in the cause ; and the Persians were 
suspicious of their fidelity. A strong spirit of liberty, we 
shall see, had spread through all the Grecian race. Marathon 
and Salamis had re-awakened their ancient and hereditary 
love for the mother country and pride in her achievements, 
among all who spoke her language and claimed descent from 
the great men of old. And soon another immortal name was 
to be added to the roll-call of the battle-fields of freedom, 
which thrilled to the heart of the farthest colonists in Asia or 
Europe, and excited them like the sound of a trumpet. This 
was Platsea, which I am now about to describe. Before 
Mardonius began his march from Thessaly, he sent a mes- 
senger to the Athenians. The man he selected was admirably 
fitted for the office, for he was an ally and friend of Athens, 
and knew the respective conditions of both the parties. It 
was Alexander, King of Macedon, an ancestor of another 
Macedonian Alexander whose name is the most widely 
diffused of all those " whereof the world holds record." The 
Athenians paused from their architectural labours, and listened 
to Alexander's speech. "Thus says the Ving" \*a waa^ **\ 
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will pardon Athens for nil she has done. I wish to live a ' 
pence and friendship with kcr; not as a subordinate or 
Mill 1 1 I cit j, Mwi free and honoured ally. I will repair 
all the damage I have committed, and will rebuild and re- 
ornament the temples I kave destroyed." The Athenians 
were still silent, and Alexander went on. "For myself, 
Athenians, I advise yon to comply. The power of the Great 
Xing is irresistible; Ms hands stretch to the ends of the earth. 
Why will you. Htm for ever exposed to his enmity, when yon 
en secure a perpetuity of peace- and honour by living; as his 
farads i" At the same meeting 1 , so ate envoys from Sparta 
were present, "Do not listen," they said, "to the advice of 
Alexander. Ton, the champions of freedom, cannot desert 
tea good cause. Your sufferings, we know, hare been great, 
tart we will assuage them aa tar as we can. We will main 
tain your wires and children while the contest lasts, and in 
paaee or war lacedamco will be by your side." Aristides 
was then, and after his opinion had been given, the answer of 
the Athenians was as follows; — "Wc know, O Alexander, 
how inferior we are to the barbarians in numbers and power ; 
bet resistance is our duty, and we will resist. Go back to 
lunrdoiuus, and come hither no more with his "—"^'ff pro- 
poaittona, or wo cannot guarantee you against the violence of 
our indignant people. And to you, men of Sparta, this is oaz 
reply. Not all the gold that circulates on the earth, or is 
null concealed in its bowels, will change us one jot from 
the path we have pursued; for there n> nothing so sacred in 
car eyes as freedom. If Sparta had known from whom we 
■re descended, it would not have suspected us of such a 
treason. While there is one Athenian alive, there will be no 
peace with Xerxes. We thank yon for your offers of assis- 
tance and support. We have enough for all ; and all we 
reeuh-e is, that yon will hasten your army** march, and guard 
Bccotia from the Persian advance." Aristides pointed to the 
son, and said to Alexander, " ff hue tba.t vasL ^as^sa *». 
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ing vengeance of the barbarians for their outraged temples 
and devastated homes." Trowels and hammers were rapidly 
thrown aside, and every man put on his armour, and sharpened 
his sword for the final blow. 

Bceotia was rapidly overrun by the Persian horse. The 
whole army was in full march on Athens, and once more the 
population left their unfinished dwellings, and were conveyed 
to their old refuge in the Island of Salamis. Meantime no 
Lacedaemonian army crossed over into Attica ; no appearance 
of preparation in the general cause was manifested by the 
allies who had buoyed up the Athenians with such lofty 
promises. On the contrary, they busied themselves with the 
erection of a strong wall across the Isthmus, and seemed only 
intent on keeping Peloponnesus from attack. Athens, and 
Megara, and Plataea sent an embassy to Sparta to complain of 
their delay, and the selfishness of their proceedings. Pausa- 
nias, the nephew of Leonidas, was in chief power in Sparta, 
as guardian of the youthful king, and had just returned from 
superintending the building of the wall. The Ephors re- 
ceived the envoys, but could give little attention to their com- 
plaints, because the whole city was engaged in celebrating 
a great religious festival, called the Hyacinthia. Day by day 
the indignation of the ambassadors increased as valuable time 
was wasted, and Attica was a prey to the enemy. At last, 
when ten days had elapsed, and their patience was entirely 
exhausted — when they had gone to the Ephors, and de- 
clared that the Spartans should repent of their cowardice and 
falsehood, those venerable magistrates informed them that an 
army of forty thousand men — five thousand Spartans, and 
thirty-five thousand light-armed Helots — had already left the 
city, and by that time were probably in Arcadia. What the 
object of this concealment was is immaterial ; whether it was 
a practical joke worthy of the grave stolidity of the Lacedae- 
monians, or to hide a movement of troops which was perhaps 
illegal, or at least unusual, during a festival to the Gods, the 
result was the same. The Athenians &xl& \ha\s ram^&u\SB& 
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retained to their countrymen assembled at Salarais, and 
cheered them with the news of so important a reinforcement. 
Other aid poured in. Mardonius, observing the coming storm, 
withdrew into Boeotia, a fertile district, and friendly to his 
attempt. There is a large plain at the foot of the hill of 
Cithaeron, through which flows the small river Asopus, and 
which at that time was traversed by the high road from Athens 
to Thebes. Here, in the extensive level between the river and 
the town of Erythre, great works, embracing a large circuit, 
with strong ramparts and palisades, gave security to his posi- 
tion, and showed the respect he now entertained for the valour 
of the Greeks. Guarded in this manner against surprise, he 
waited impatiently for the appearance of the enemy, whom he 
was anxious to engage as soon as they denied through the 
passes of Cithaeron, the only practicable ground by which 
they could gain a footing in Boeotia. Perhaps it is bad 
policy in a barbarian to be a good general, and careful for 
the safety of his men. The very preparations making for 
their protection in case of defeat, deprived them of the 
confidence which their ignorance and numbers would have 
given. A rich man in Thebes gave what we should call a 
complimentary banquet to the Persian and fifty of his offi- 
cers. Fifty Thebans were invited to meet them ; so covers 
must have been laid, as the Court newsman would now say, 
for a hundred. They dined in those days in a different manner 
from our present fashion. Instead of sitting upon chairs, the 
guests reclined upon sofas, and, leaning on their left elbows, 
helped themselves to what they wanted with the right hand. 
There were two on each sofa, the head of one almost resting 
on the breast of the other. You will easily see what oppor- 
tunities for private conversation this position afforded. On 
this occasion, we are told that a Persian nobleman was very 
communicative to the Theban gentleman beside him, and 
spoke in a very hopeless way of the approaching battle ; and 
this was probably not much calculated to t&& VW^ssr&ss^ 
spirits, as he must have been aware i^/mca^^^^**® 83 ^ 
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defeat, his treason would not pass unavenged. This anecdote 
shows the despondency of the invaders ; but it needs no anec- 
dote to persuade us what very different sentiments animated 
the Grecian host. On from the Isthmus, gathering strength 
with every mile of march, came the patriotic force. The forty 
thousand Spartans, as they emerged from the denies of Cithse- 
rou and took post in the neighbourhood of Erythra, clothed 
in red and standing in imperturbable order, must have borne 
no slight resemblance to that other line of red coats who stood 
so long with unwavering ranks on the heights of Mont St. 
Jean, and counted with unappalled hearts the masses of the 
enemy before them. Eight thousand Athenians, five thousand 
of the men of Corinth, with numbers of their colonists and 
allies ; three thousand from Megara and Sieyon, fifteen hun- 
dred from Tegaea, six hundred from Orchomenus in Arcadia, 
and a thousand from Traesen — these, with contributions from 
the smaller towns and districts, including the gallant equip- 
ment of two hundred men a-piece from Tyris and Mycenae, 
with the light-armed auxiliaries and the attendants on the 
men-at-arms, made up the grand complement of a hundred and 
ten thousand men. Pausanias, the Spartan, was generaUn- 
ehief. The name of Themistocles is not mentioned, but Ana- 
tides commanded a body of Athenians. The armies stood in 
mutual observation for a long time. At ksf Maaistius, the 
commander of the Persian cavalry, led a charge up the hill, 
and the first blood was drawn. The assailant was the most 
noticeable figure in the Persian army ; he was mounted on a 
Nisaean charger magnificently caparisoned, and was himself 
gorgeously armed and radiant in purple and gold. The men 
of Megara held the post of honour, and bore the brunt of the 
attack. Three hundred Athenians advanced to their support, 
and at this moment an arrow piercing the horse of Maaistius, 
brought it to the ground, with its rider beneath it. There 
was a rush forward to seize or slay him. His armour long 
resisted the attempt to stab or eut him, and at length he was 
fdercedbya spear through the eye-noAe c£\&\l&b*V, «3&\&a, 
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body, stript and bleeding, was carried round the ranks. This 
first incident of the battle was of evil omen to the enemy. 
They mourned for Masistius with the extravagance of oriental 
grief. They shaved their heads, and dipt their horses and 
mules, and filled all the plain with the sound of their lamen- 
tations. 

Pausanias now led his forces to the neighbourhood of 
Platsa, as his situation on the high ground was deficient in 
water ; and here, as he in some measure gave up the advan- 
tage of his position by descending into the plain, he made 
every preparation for an immediate attack. With this view, 
he decided a question which had arisen between the Tcgaeans 
and Athenians, by giving the left; wing on the day of battle to 
the conquerors of Marathon, who at the same time had the 
magnanimity to say, that, wherever he chose to place them, 
their only thought would be how best to do their duty. 
Mardonius advanced to the banks of the Asopus, and nothing 
but that narrow river lay between the armies. And now 
began a trial, not of maneeuvrkg or stratagem or any of the 
other arts of war, bat of skill in prophecy and a knowledge of 
favourable oasens. The Greeks placed all their faith in 
Tisamenes, while the Persians had equal confidence in another 
Grecian soothsayer of the name of Hegesistratus. Four 
hundred and sixty thousand men waited in breathless expecta- 
tion till some symptom of the will of the Gods was discovered 
in the entrails of a chicken or the bowels of a calf. Day by 
day the victims were killed and opened, and every day the 
response to both parties was the same, — that victory would 
belong to him who kept on the defensive. The only wonder 
here is, that an invading army of barbarians should have 
had any faith in the efficacy of Grecian rites, or any hope of 
propitiating the Gods whose territories they were come to 
ravage. But superstition seems to have faith for everything 
but the truth ; and Greek and Persian — the worshippers of 
Jupiter and of Mithras — the Assyrian -w\& >em&» \*&s» *^& 
Image of a bull, and the Egyptian wno crrcw\e& \n. afcsso&ssa. 
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before an onion — risked life and safety on the prediction of 
two grave-faced impostors, who mnst have laughed in secret 
at the success of their grimaces. At last, when Mardonius 
had closed all the passes by which the Greeks received their 
convoys, and it was necessary for Pausanias either to retire 
or fight, he gave orders for a movement still nearer to Platcea, 
where their supply would be easier, and the water more abun- 
dant. But there chanced to be a Spartan of the name of 
Amompharetus in command of a detachment, who had studied 
the laws of Lycurgus in a very literal spirit, and declined to 
retreat on any account whatever. The duty of the Spartan, 
he maintained, was to fight at all hazards, but never to fly. 
Pausanias ordered, argued, complained, and entreated ; but it 
was all in vain. Amompharetus was the most obstiuate of 
men, and would not move an inch. The rest of the army in 
the mean time became impatient at the absence of Pausanias, 
and sent to inquire the cause of his delay. They found the 
generals in hot dispute, and Amompharetus immovable as a 
milestone. His division must have consisted of seven or eight 
thousand men, and was too valuable to be lost, and too weak 
to be victorious by itself; so Pausauias did not know what 
to do. At last, the stubborn Amompharetus so far yielded 
to the orders of his chief, that he sulkily and slowly followed 
the main body to Platsea ; but it was evident from this little 
incident that it was high time for Tisamenes to see signs of 
heavenly favour in the very next cock or hen he opened, — 
and he was probably not so disobedient to the wishes of his 
superior as the Spartan general had been. On the following 
morning Mardonius dashed across the Asopus, and made an 
attack on the Spartan infantry. — [b.c. 479.] Let us hope 
Amompharetus was in theforemost rank. Pausanias sent to recal 
the Athenians who were out of sight on their way to Platsea, 
and ordered the soothsayer to examine the entrails of the 
victims. Meanwhile, he commanded his men to sit down where 
thej were, and protect themselves behind their bucklers from 
the Persian arrows. Still the omens ^ere YuM&ftfc \ \wi yfossb. 
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the enemy pressed on, and were now within a short distance of 
the Greeks, suddenly the favourable signal appeared; the 
soothsayer gave assurance that nothing could be more pro- 
pitious than the appearance of the liver, and the Spartans fell 
to work. Shoulder to shoulder, keeping exact time, and 
pressing with irresistible weight as they advanced, they bore 
down the Persian bucklers, and with short heavy swords cut 
a bloody passage through the ranks. Heavy armed, and 
almost impervious to the lances and light daggers of their 
adversaries, the close phalanx of the Spartans went on and on. 
Down before them went horse and man. Mardonius charged 
at the head of a thousand cavaliers superbly armed; but 
forward still the wave of men advanced, and suddenly the 
white horse of Mardonius was seen to fall, and Aimnestus, a 
Spartan, put the Persian general to death. Confusion now 
fell upon the host. The Greek auxiliaries, delivered from the 
fear of their oppressors, would fight no more against their 
countrymen, and retired without a blow. The Thebans, 
despairing of pardon, resisted the Athenians while they could, 
and then hurried to the protection of the camp which was 
already tumultuously filled with fugitives. The palisades 
were now to be stormed, and a final end put to the invasion. 
The battle was long and desperate ; but the space was con- 
fined, and the garrison disheartened. The Athenians broke . 
through the fortifications, and indiscriminate slaughter began. 
Every man in that vast encampment was put to the sword, 
with the exception of three thousand who managed to escape. 
The slaughter of Marathon, and even of Salamis, was far ex- 
ceeded here. And the booty was on as prodigious a scale as 
the loss of life. Wagons were piled up with golden cups 
and silver flagons and jewelled armour and inestimable 
treasure. It was enough to corrupt the simplicity of Greece ; 
and in fact it had that effect. There were bracelets of 
precious stones and collars of gold enough to have constituted 
the wealth of a kingdom. The starea suga^^A. \bl tt&ss&&% 
the spoils concealed a considerable ipox&ou, vsA *s&^ SSassa. 
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afterwards for their own benefit. All the riches of the world 
were at that time in the hands of the Great King ; and the 
people of the East have at all periods been conspicuous for 
their display of personal ornaments. What were the Athenians 
to think of such piles of wealth P and what were the Spartans, 
with their iron money and simple fare, to think of the glitter- 
ing furniture, and the profusion of the Persian tents, their 
splendid curtains and richly embroidered carpets, together 
with the ornamented vases filled with luscious meats and 
running over with delicious wines P It was a severe trial to 
the virtuous poverty inculcated by their self-denying law. 
And Pausanias, we may be sure, was only acting a part when 
he pretended to prefer his black broth and dry bread to the 
sumptuous banquet he found laid out in the pavilion of Mar- 
donius. How he could reconcile these sentiments with Ibob 
acceptance of an immense donation, consisting of ten samples 
of all the most valuable articles of the spoil, it is not for us to 
inquire; nor how so much wealth and ostentatious magni- 
ficence comported with the savage frugality of Spartan man- 
ners. A nobler use was made of some of the treasure, by 
dedicating eighty talents to the erection at PlaUeaof a temple 
to Minerva; a tenth share was appropriated to Delphi; a 
colossal statue of Jupiter was to be erected at Olympia. 
Rewards and honours were assigned to the combatants on 
this great day. Marathon and Salamis had been the triumphs of 
the Athenians — Platcea was the boast of the Lacedaemonians. 
The " bravest of the Spartans" died in this fight ; and this 
was no other than the wretched Aristodemns, the man, yon 
remember, who survived the day of Thermopylae, and led so 
dishonoured and miserable an existence ever after, amid the 
scoffs of women and children and the indignant silence of 
men, that no notice was taken even of his heroic death, for it 
was attributed to despair and weariness of life, and not to the 
promptings of patriotism or ambition. The most obstinate of 
the Greeks also perished on this occasion; for on the tablet 
recording the fallen appeared the nam* <£ Jta&TGBftas*Ktasv* 
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Honour, also, was paid to the unfortunate Mardonius. A 
handsome monument was erected on the spot where he fell; 
and to the glory of Pausanias let us remember that when he 
was urged to revenge the mutilation of the body of Leonidas, 
by similar indignities to the Persian chief, he spurned the 
advice with indignation. " Plateea is itself sufficient/' he ex- 
claimed, " to appease the manes of the heroes of Thermopylae." 
But reward of the deserving was not enough; -there must 
also be punishment of the guilty ; and it is pleasant to read 
that the traitorous leaders of the Thebans were seized by the 
victorious army, taken to the Isthmus, and publicly put to 
death. A victory, however, would have but a temporary 
effect on the fortunes of a nation if it merely fed its pride, 
and were not consecrated to men's affections by its beneficial 
results. Aristides came forward, and while every heart was 
elevated and softened at the same time by the magnitude of 
the deliverance and the union of the confederated States, pro- 
posed that there should be a perpetual commemoration of the 
great event by an annual assemblage at Plates, and that 
every fifth year a sacred ceremony should be performed at the 
sane place, called the Feast of Freedom. But first, to purify 
the land from the taint of the invaders' presence, all the 
fires were ordered to be extinguished, and only to be lighted 
again by a brand from the sacred shrine at Delphi Every 
hearth was darkened and cold. But Euohides, Bwift of foot, 
ran on this sacred duty to Delphi, and came back to the camp 
with the fiery torch in his hand before the day expired, and 
from this the flame on the new altar of Jupiter the Deliverer 
was kindled, but in the same moment the exhausted mes- 
senger, seeing his object gained, fell down and died. 

" The ordinary cause of wars," says a great French writer, 
" is so contemptible, that the description of a battle, where 
twenty thousand wild beasts tear each other to pieces for the 
passions of a man, is tiresome and disgusting. But citizens 
hurrying to the charge against a horde of «ra^&xtt»« — *sgl 
one side, fetters or dismemberment*, ou\h& oNJsua^^ftwak* *^ 
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their native land, — if ever a grand event has deserved the 
attention of mankind, undoubtedly it is an incident like this. 
We find it at Platsea. A touching picture is presented by 
the Greeks. Athens had ceased to exist ; one sacred camp 
contained all that remained — of sons, of fathers, of gods, and 
of their country. Dried up by the withering breath of servi- 
tude, there was no independent land to sustain them if they 
failed ; but the heroes of Plattea concerned themselves little 
about the future. Ready to make a last sacrifice of their 
blood to Jupiter the Deliverer, why should they inquire 
whether it would be possible to live to-morrow as slaves, since 
they were determined to die to-day as freemen ?" 

Such was the noble combat of Platea, fought on the 
twenty-fifth of September, in the year four hundred and 
seventy-nine before Christ. Eleven days were occupied in the 
arrangements following the fight, and soon more joyful news 
came over to them from Asia, which put an end for ever to 
their fears of a fresh invasion, and raised their reputation to 
the highest point. The vanity of the Greeks, or perhaps 
their superstition, led them to enhance the lustre of any of 
their achievements by something wonderful in its occurrence. 
We saw how they recorded with pride the strange coinci- 
dence that gave them the victory at Salamis and at Himera in 
Sicily at the same hour. The intelligence from the coast of 
Lydia was of the same kind. On the very day — so ran the 
report — which saw the glories of Plataea, a great defeat was 
given to the Persians on their own soil. Leotychides, the 
Spartan king, commanded the Grecian squadron, and was lying 
off the isle of Delos, when deputies came to him from Samos, 
with assurances that the Ionians were ready to revolt and would 
fly to arms the moment the fleet appeared The fleet accord- 
ingly hoisted all sail, and soon saw the Persian vessels, which 
were unable to contend with them at. sea, drawn up upon the 
shore, and surrounded by strong ramparts of stone and wood. 
A short way inland, at Mycale, was an army of sixty thousand 
wen, under Tigranes; and the Greeks detemii&d. qu an 
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attack. A herald on the king's galley, when they came within 
hearing of the army, shouted to the Ionians, many of whom 
served in the enemy's lines, to remind them that the contest 
was in behalf of liberty, and against their masters and op- 
pressors. If they failed in gaining any support by this pro- 
ceeding — in which they followed the example set them by 
Themistocles — they at all events aroused the suspicions of the 
Persian general. Leotychides landed all the men he could, 
-and ranging them in order of battle, advanced against 
Tigrancs. The Athenians kept upon the coast, on a level 
plain; the Lacedaemonians turned aside, and crossing over 
some hills and keeping in the beds of the dried-up streams, 
came upon the flanks of the enemy. The battle was long and 
doubtful, but at last Greek discipline and bodily strength 
prevailed. The Persians were driven to their fortifications, 
where they resisted some time longer. But the Samians 
revolted ; the Ionians raised the cry of liberty, and all was 
lost ! The woodwork was forced, and the garrison slain ; the 
ships, emptied of all their treasures, were given up to the 
flames ; and with an increased amount of wealth — of gorgeous 
furniture, and all the collected treasure of a large expedition 
— the armament sailed home to celebrate the double triumph 
with the still-rejoicing conquerors of Platsea. Leotychides, 
in order to raise the spirits of his troops, had used the per- 
haps excusable stratagem of assuring them, when they 
jumped ashore at Mycale, that Mardonius had been defeated 
in Bceotia. It is not said whether he was considered a 
prophet ever after, on the strength of this bold assertion 
proving true. But these two great victories were the con- 
clusion of the war. Xerxes gathered up the fragments of 
his innumerable host and marched into the heart of his 
domains, afraid, perhaps, of trusting himself in Sardis, at 
so few days' march from the sea. The sea was declared by 
the oracle to be "The friend of the Greeks," and Xerxes 
accepted the response. He gave w^ *J!l Vtaro^ta ^ , «ss* 
maritime expedition. He burnt \ta \*m^ <& *ktwa»»> ^^ 
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in all the cities where they had been introduced, and by this 
action gave it to be understood that he required their favour 
and dreaded their enmity no more. Perhaps it was a politic 
move, to show to the priests of the Magians that he was true 
to his national faith ; for nothing is so easily accepted in 
proof of sincere attachment to one form of religion as per- 
secution of all others. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Thejustocles the Athenian — Pausakias the Spartan — 
Exploits of Cimon, the Son of Mjltiades — Influence of 
Pericles. 

The eleven years between 490 and 479, which included 
the battles of Marathon and Thermopylae, of Salamis and 
Himera, and the crowning triumphs of Plataea and Mycale, 
were but the starting-point of the real greatness of Greece. 
There are few great military successes to record for many 
years to come ; and when the spirit of dissension is again 
roused, it is between States of the same blood and lan- 
guage ; so that whether Sparta loses a fight or Athens is 
defeated, the victor is still a Greek, and even the vanquished 
have known how to yield with honour. But far more enduring 
than any achievements on the field, are the glories which 
followed the Persian war. When men's minds have been 
stirred by some momentous crisis in their national affairs, the 
force of the excitement lasts long after the termination of the 
contest. It awakes new feelings, and applies the energies no 
longer required for battle or resistance to objects of a dif- 
ferent kind. Thus we find that the great agonies with which 
Greece contended against her invader, the sacrifices she 
made, and the unfaltering firmness with which she bore up 
against an apparently irresistible enemy, incited her to an 
equally ardent prosecution of a new career. Literature sprang 
up amid the ruins of the devastated fields ; all the genius 
of Attica turned towards the pursuits of peace and the pro- 
duction of imperishable works pf art. Before their city was 
rebuilt, the Athenians resolved on securing the supremacy 
to which they felt themselves entitled by the part tha^ VasL 
played, and by their consciousness ot ^«& \&^ ^rsKxk^ \Rk 
which they were called as the iiislractora wA cw5oi«» <& ^» 
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world. In the same manner the agitations of the civil wars in 
Rome, the victories of Caesar, and the contests of Antony and 
Octavius, gave birth to the literary eminence of the age 
of Augustus. The Reformation in England and the efforts 
we made to shake off the chains of tyranny and superstition, 
led us to the possession of Shakspearc and Spencer and 
Bacon ; and at a later time the same causes were followed by 
the appearance of Milton and Locke and Newton. Later 
still — it is not trenching on the modesty of contemporaries to 
remind you that the contests at the beginning of this 
century with Napoleon, and the maintenance of our island 
liberty against that greatest conqueror and despot of modern 
times, were followed by the rising of the brightest galaxy 
of talent of which any nation can boast, — the poetry and the 
novels of Scott, the passionate outpourings of Byron, the 
philosophies of Bentham and Mill, the inexhaustible fertility 
of Dickens, and the brilliant writings of Macaulay. It is not 
too much to say that without the vast uprising of human 
thoughts produced by the life-and-death struggle in which we 
were engaged from 1793 to 1815, none of those great works 
would have been produced. The quiet years before gave 
us Hayley and Darwin. The first sound of the trumpet that 
called us to buckle on our armour gave us Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

But when we turn our eyes back to Athens, and see it 
rising from its prostration some two thousand three hundred 
and fifty years ago, we perceive that we have still some 
time to wait before the period of her peaceful magnificence 
begins. There arc humiliating disclosures to be made, and 
another proof added to the long catalogue of facts containing 
a similar moral, of the littleness and dishonesty of the instru- 
ments by which the greatest national events are produced. 
The foremost man in all that time was undoubtedly Themis- 
tocles the Athenian. His advice had been more effectual in 
the general cause than sword and spear. But he was pcr- 
sonallj dishonest, shamelessly avaricious, m& fctafc «&& ta.- 
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ceitful by preference, even where a straightforward behaviour 
would hare had the same result. Id the midst of the war 
these vices were unobserved or pardoned, and immediately ou 
the termination of hostilities his duplicity and falsehood were 
called into active play with the universal approbation of his 
countrymen. A rumour reached Sparta that the Athenians 
were about to reconstruct and enlarge the fortifications of 
their city. Sparta had been nominated to the chief command 
of the alliance, and saw that it would be easier to maintain 
this superiority if Athens were unprotected from assault. The 
Spartans, therefore, who were commanded by the laws of 
Lycurgus never to tell a lie, sent messengers to Athens with 
the following amazing truth: "that Greece would be much 
safer if Athens continued dismantled, and trusted entirely 
to the Peloponnesus as a place of refuge from invasion ; that 
the Isthmus was impregnably guarded, and no enemy could 
force its way into Laconia." The Athenians were sorely per- 
plexed how to reply to this disinterested statement, bo they 
turned to Themistocles. He offered to go on an embassy 
to Sparta, and instructed them in the mean time to work night 
and day at the new walls, and let him know as soon as they 
were high enough to resist a sudden attack. Men, women, 
and children, slaves and strangers, all toiled incessantly. 
Stones were taken from the ruins of the streets ; sculptured 
capitals from the temples of the Gods and pillars from the 
front of the public buildings were carried down and mixed up 
confusedly in the wall. Little regard was paid to the beat line 
for the rampart to follow. The great anxiety was to raise it to 
a serviceable height, and make it as strong as possible. 
Meanwhile, Themistocles arrived at Sparta, and delayed for 
some days to present himself to the kings or cphors. His 
colleagues, he said, had not arrived, and without them his 
instructions were incomplete. At last the Spartans heard 
reports which disgusted them, and they toldThc!D&^*3ix»'^rc^ 
were informed that his countrymen ^rat nw»»a'''w B *Bfe*«* 
wall. "Impossible r exclaimed tt«i a&cfcto, J"-*-" ** 
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greatest astonishment ; " I beg you will send some of your 
citizens to sec with their own eyes. The idea is altogether 
absurd." A trusty messenger accompanied these inspectors, 
with instructions to the Athenians to keep them as long 
as they could without any actual violence, but on no 
account to let them return till the work was done. At length 
the expected news arrived, and Themistocles and his col- 
leagues, at a public audience of the authorities, gave official 
information that the Athenians, considering it for the interest 
of the allies and of Sparta itself, had entrenched and fortified 
their city — a proceeding which they trusted would meet with 
the approbation of their excellent allies. The Spartans — who, 
as we have seen, were incapable of telling a lie — replied that 
they were very glad to hear it, and hoped the Athenians 
did not consider that what they had said was anything 
but a mere expression of their opinion. They never thought 
of such a thing as dictating to their admirable friends how 
they should manage their own affairs. So, with mutual 
demonstrations of affection, the parties separated — Athens 
expecting an immediate attack, and Sparta getting her forces 
ready to test the strength of the new defences. Though these 
expectations were disappointed on both sides for a time, there 
was established a great feeling of bitterness between the States. 
Sparta maintained her hold on the whole of the Peloponnesus, 
and was indubitably the chief power by land. Athens asserted 
her superiority at sea ; and in this was favoured equally 
by the wisdom of Theuustocles, and the guilt and perhaps 
insanity of Pausanias, the Spartan general. The Athenian, 
foreseeing the necessity of maritime exertion, persuaded 
his countrymen to run out immense sea walls, inclosing the 
harbour of the Piraus, and to build on the level ground 
between the old town and the shore a new and elegant city, 
which he destined for the resort of foreign merchants and 
the centre of the Athenian trade. In these designs he suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; the harbour was lavgc and setwi, «nd tkou- 
aandsfrom oil parts of the Mediiexnwicttsi caxfc* wdAwX*^ 
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iu the Piraeus. But in spite of her encircling walls and safely* 
stationed fleet, Athens might still have held a second place in 
the councils of Greece, if Pansanias had not come to its aid. 
His avarice had been so excited by his share of the spoils of 
Plateea, that no conduct was too base, provided only it tended 
to increase his wealth. He tyrannized over the allies, and 
even entered into treasonable correspondence with Xerxes, 
whose hopes he again excited by assuring him of an easy con- 
quest of Sparta, if gold and promises were not spared. Gold 
and promises were more easily found by the Great King, than 
soldiers who would withstand the Grecian phalanx. Pausa- 
nias was therefore loaded with both, but he was suspected 
by the watchful ephors, and recalled from his command in 
the Chersonese. The islands and the colonies were disgusted 
with the harshness of his rule and the exorbitance of his 
exactions ; they displaced him from the supreme command, 
and conveyed their allegiance to Athens. This was a fatal 
blow to the pride of Sparta. Pausanias was convicted of 
traffic with the enemy, and starved to death in a temple to 
which he fled for refuge. The roof was taken off; watch and 
ward kept at every outlet, and to make his fate more sure, the 
crowd walled up the main porch, and with the unnatural 
patriotism which Spartan manners induced and reverenced, 
the mother of the traitor deposited the first stone. So ended 
the proud Pausanias, who had been willing to sell his country 
and himself for the slavish grandeurs of a Persian Satrapy. 

Themistocles also had become spoilt by his good fortune and 
the favour of his countrymen. His energies being no longer 
required against the common enemy, were directed against the 
liberties of his country. He was convicted of taking bribes, 
and banished by the ostracism which we saw by his instiga- 
tion had been employed against Aristides. But exile did not 
suffice. He was accused by the Spartans of having joined 
in the treasonable practices of Pausanias, in promising his, 
assistance to the Persian king, 'fife fo& to Casus^c*- ^assa* 
the Athenian emissaries db<*mawA\tt& iKtatak, V* «•»**> ^ 
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the mainland, and landed in Epirus. There he seated himself 
upon the hearth of Admetus, a native king whom he had 
deeply injured, and threw himself, by this humblest form of 
supplication, upon the barbarian's mercy. The barbarian pro- 
tected him for some time, but at last the longings of ambition, 
or the desire of revenge, took him to the Persian Court. 
Xerxes was dead, and Artaxerxes was upon the throne : his 
usual arts prevailed. All hearts yielded to his fascinations. 
The king allowed him three rich cities for his maintenance, and 
elevated him to princely rank. On the banks of the Meander, 
which flowed through the plain of Troy, — in sight of the sea, 
which he must have daily seen traversed by Grecian vessels 
under the command of a countryman of his own, — meditating 
plans against his country, or merely contenting himself with 
the riches he was accumulating, this greatest, wisest, meanest 
of mankind brought his strange life to a close ; with the one 
recurring feeling of patriotism shown at his last hour, in the 
request that his ashes might be carried back to Attica, and 
deposited in sight of the waters of the Piraeus. Pausanias 
and Themistocles having thus expired, the best and most 
honest of the Greeks remained behind. Aristides, to the last 
the pride and adviser of his countrymen, did more to establish 
the permanency of Athenian power than could have been 
achieved by the harsher measures of his rival He assessed a 
moderate contribution on the islands and confederated States, 
instead of insisting on their furnishing the stipulated number 
of ships. By this means the Athenians retained the naval power 
in their own hands, and kept up their fleet at the expense of their 
allies. The sum agreed on was only four hundred and sixty 
talents, or £115,000, a taxnot onerous in payment, but sufficient 
for the purposes required ; for, safe under the protection of the 
Grecian standard, the warlike JSgina sank into a mere com- 
mercial station; and Corinth, which might well have dis- 
puted the empire of the sea, converted her war galleys into 
merchant ships, Athens had neither an enemy nor a rival 
who could show her fag afloat— end wealtii, as Tfi^t&\& ex.- 
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pectcd, began to pour in, when the traders from every country 
perceived that their commerce had no danger to dread when 
sailing under Athenian convoy, and that their shops and 
store rooms were perfectly secured by the only fleet in the 
Mediterranean and the now completed fortification, including 
both harbour and town. Aristides lived to see the result of 
his labours — to hear the plays of jEschylus, the earliest of the 
great Greek tragedians — and to receive the most public 
demonstrations of the national respect. He died in an 
honoured old age, the most influential man of his city, and 
very poor. The State buried him at the public expense, and 
settled a pension on his descendants. And now the stage 
was cleared for new actors. The leading men in the Persian 
war had all died out, and there arose fresh names, which com- 
pete the palm of honour with the greatest of the departed. 
Cimon, continuing the glories of his father Miltiades, and 
Pericles, eclipsing the reputation of all his predecessors, not 
so much by the merit of his individual actions as by the 
undying splendour with which he surrounded the city of his 
birth and the whole period in which Jic lived. 

The greatness of Cimon dates from the exile of Themistocles* 
Whether from policy, as a concealment of the great qualities 
which might have made him hateful to that selfish and un- 
scrupulous politician, or from natural disposition, Cimon spent 
his youth in the indulgence of the grossest vices. His man- 
ners were proverbially unpolished ; and yet, while he lived 
the life of a tasteless debauchee, he professed a strong admi- 
ration of the severe simplicity of the Spartan habits. When 
a new career was opened to him by the downfall of Themis- 
tocles, his conduct suddenly changed. All his roughness 
was thrown off; his idle luxury exchanged for the laborious 
occupations of the State ; and Aristides saw with delight a 
citizen rising to power and influence who combined the mili- 
tary talents of the conqueror at Marathon with the sagacity 
and penetration of the conquerot ol ^&koa&. ^svsass^^R^ 
at once the Miltiades and T\»uusto&8» <A ^ wss&cv 
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without the faults of either. To his guidance the State sub- 
mitted itself in peace and war. Along with Aristides he 
settled the terms of the alliance with the Ionian states ; and 
Athens rapidly took the foremost rank when from its own 
children it could choose the best commander and the wisest 
patriot in Greece. To keep the bonds of union between the 
Grecian States uninjured, he continued the war upon Persia, 
and illustrated his name by a series of victories, which it is 
satisfactory to observe are little known (being aggressions on 
a foreign state for the sake of glory and conquest) compared 
to the noble achievements we have related performed in de- 
fensive war. It does little good to follow the victorious 
leader in his expedition to Thrace and the banks of the 
Strymon, or his capture of the strong citadel of Eion, where 
the Persian garrison, reduced to despair, flung themselves 
from the walls, while the governor leapt on the funereal pyre 
on which he had deposited the slaughtered bodies of his wives 
and children. Nor do we receive with more than an incredulous 
smile the discovery he made at Scyros of the bones of Theseus. 
An oracle was wise enough to connect the prosperity of Athens 
with the possession of its founder's remains, and with gar- 
lands'on every brow, and great rejoicings throughout the fleet, 
the ashes of the son of Mgeus were taken back to the city 
where he had originally ruled. All the people were in a deli- 
rium of joy at the greatness of the event. Poets strove in 
the celebration of the happy return, and JEschylus, despairing 
of rivalling the play of Sophocles on the subject, retired to 
Sicily, and died of a broken heart. The sacredness of the 
relics added dignity to the capital of Greece ; and the inhabit 
tants were worthy even of some more valuable possession, for 
their thoughts at that time were as heroic as their actions 
were brave. "When Miltiades, many years before, had soli- 
cited a laurel crown in reward of his victories, a citizen rose 
and said, " Miltiades, when you conquer the enemy alone, you 
shall have a crown to yourself." And now, when his son re- 
turned victor in many fights, captor oi mwrj <sl\a&&» w^ Tfc- 
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store]' of tho hallowed ashes of the demigod, a pillar was 
merely raised in the market-place of Eion, oil which was in- 
scribed, "The Athenians have decreed this recompense to 
their generals for their deeds : on seeing it, men will be will- 
ing to fight for their native land." But Cimon is not men- 
tioned. The glory was to the Athenian name, and he had bnt 
his share. 

But a danger threatened at home while prosperity attended 
the Athenian arms abroad. The Lacedemonians took umbrage 
at the advance of their rival's power, and gathered a strong 
force to create a diversion by an attack on Attica. Ere they 
could put themselves in motion, an incident occurred which 
the superstition of a later time would have attributed to the 
possession of the relics lately recovered. The peaks of 
Taygetus, the mountain that towered precipitously above the 
town of Sparta, suddenly became loose, and rolling down with 
irresistible force, buried houses and temples and men beneath 
their mass. A great battle lost in the field could not have pro- 
duced such ruin. Consternation took possession even of the 
firm hearts of the sons of Lycurgus ; they were paralysed by 
the blow, and the destruction, not only of their city, but of 
their commonwealth, seemed at hand. For the Helots, seizing 
this time for vengeance, rose in insurrection ; the Mcsscnians, 
smarting under the oppressive domination of their lords, also 
flew to arms, and on the surface of the still shaking ground— 
for the hill bad been overturned by an earthquake— the 
citizens had to contend with popular violence and a foreign 
war. In this extremity they sent to Athens for succour— 
to Athens, against which their preparations had been made ! 
The people were not inclined to rescue their enemy from her 
fate; but Cimon, the generous and wise, exclaimed that it 
would not be right to let Greece be maimed of one of her 
limbs, and sent assistance, in accordance with the Spartan 
prayer. But when the Athenian forces showed themselves, 
the old spirit of Lacedssmon revivti. ScaWs^ •&. "^ ■»*■ 
State was awakened by the Terj afcwmttjk <& *>& wA. -sss* 
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vouchsafed; and the forces were ungraciously sent back. 
Athens was in wrath, and had the meanness to wreak her 
vengeance on the most honoured of her sons. Cimon, even 
in the days of his extravagance, had expressed his admiration 
of the Spartan laws : who could doubt that he was still of the 
same opinion, and was playing into the hands of his favourite 
city ? The ostracism again went its round, and Cimon was 
banished for ten years. 

We have now come to the year 461— eighteen years after 
the day of Salamis — and Pericles begins to be known. Old 
men were alive at this time who remembered Pisistratus, and 
saw, either with dread or pleasure according to their political 
leanings, a strange likeness between the ancient tyrant and 
the now aspiring citizen. Of the loftiest birth in Athens, 
being a son of the Xantippus who conquered at Mycale, and 
a lady descended from the Alcmseonids, — gifted with all the 
external graces of form and feature (a great element of suc- 
cess among a people so enthusiastic in their appreciation of 
beauty as the Greeks), — possessing also the sweetness of voice 
and fascination of manner which are so effective in a popular 
assembly, it is no wonder that men's eyes were fixed from an 
early period on his proceedings, and that they looked forward 
to his future actions as pregnant with either great good or 
great evil to his country. His first public reputation was 
gained by his efforts on behalf of the democratic power. 
Cimon was supposed to be the leader of the aristocratic party 
as Aristides had been; and on Pericles the mantle of the demo- 
cratic Themistocles naturally fell. Cimon, from the resources 
acquired by his recovery of the Chersonese and the ransom of 
the conquests he made, was able to lead a life of luxury and 
magnificence hitherto unknown. His feasts were famous for 
their splendour and frequency, and his charity was so judici- 
ously exercised — not by mere gifts, but by the advance of 
money at easy interest to the industrious, and friendly loans 
to the necessitous— that his popularity was equally great 
among the rich and poor. He oTTttaasofcral Vtaa c&i sfc. \s» 
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own expense, and turned a barren field at a short distance 
into the famous " Academe," where water was artificially led 
to irrigate the soil, and beautiful trees threw their enchanting 
shade. Pericles gave no entertainments ; led a calm laborious 
life; frequented no meetings but those for the despatch of 
business; and devoted himself to his public duties without any 
apparent desire to gain the popular favour. But the popular 
favour followed him the more ; and after the banishment of 
Cimon there was no one to resist his influence. 

The rupture between Sparta and Athens was now complete, 
and many changes took place in the policy of the little States 
of Greece, which had always attached themselves to one or 
other of the preponderating powers. Corinth, iEgina and 
Sparta united against the Athenians and their allies; but 
Athens rose to new efforts with every fresh enemy that ap- 
peared. In the same year she had armies in Megara and 
JEgina, in Cyprus, in Phoenicia, and Egypt. In the latter 
country, after a series of successes, she sustained a great 
reverse and the loss of a considerable fleet, by the ingenuity 
of the Persians in turning the waters of the Nile so as to 
leave the galleys on dry ground; but in other quarters her 
affairs were more fortunate. She conquered the confederates 
opposed to her near -flUgina, and finally succeeded in subduing 
the island and seizing its ships. With the small remainder of 
citizens left at home, she determined to contest the passage of 
a great army of Lacedaemonians which had resolved to force 
its way across into the Peloponnesus, and was encamped at 
Tanagra, in the Boeotian territory — a dangerous experiment ; 
for as the Spartans were always on the aristocratic side in all 
the contests of Greece, they were supported on this occasion 
by a strong party within the walls of Athens who had no 
other means of resisting the popular measures of Pericles. 
The treachery had not escaped that statesman's watchful eye, 
and means, no doubt, were taken to counteract it. On the 
eve of the engagement, the banished Cixnsn. w^bbss&l ^t&&. 
a hundred of his chosen friends, andVje^&to^w^^^ 
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vouchsafed; and the forces were ungraciously sent back. 
Athens was in wrath, and had the meanness to wreak her 
vengeance on the most honoured of her sons. Cimon, even 
in the days of his extravagance, had expressed Ids admiration 
of the Spartan laws : who could doubt that he was still of the 
same opinion, and was playing into the hands of his favourite 
city ? The ostracism again went its round, and Cimon was 
banished for ten years. 

We have now come to the year 461— eighteen years after 
the day of Salamis — and Pericles begins to be known. Old 
men were alive at this time who remembered Pisistratus, and 
saw, either with dread or pleasure according to their political 
leanings, a strange likeness between the ancient tyrant and 
the now aspiring citizen. Of the loftiest birth in Athens, 
being a son of the Xantippus who conquered at Mycale, and 
a lady descended from the Alcmseonids, — gifted with all the 
external graces of form and feature (a great element of suc- 
cess among a people so enthusiastic in their appreciation of 
beauty as the Greeks), — possessing also the sweetness of voice 
and fascination of manner which are so effective in a popular 
assembly, it is no wonder that men's eyes were fixed from an 
early period on his proceedings, and that they looked forward 
to his future actions as pregnant with either great good or 
great evil to his country. His first public reputation was 
gained by his efforts on behalf of the democratic power. 
Cimon was supposed to be the leader of the aristocratic party 
as Aristides had been; and on Pericles the mantle of the demo- 
cratic Theinistocles naturally fell. Cimon, from the resources 
acquired by his recovery of the Chersonese and the ransom of 
the conquests he made, was able to lead a life of luxury and 
magnificence hitherto unknown. His feasts were famous for 
their splendour and frequency, and his charity was so judici- 
ously exercised — not by mere gifts, but by the advance of 
money at easy interest to the industrious, and friendly loans 
to the necessitous— that his popularity was equally great 
among the rich and poor. He ornamented. Wvs e\Vy «X. \a& 
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own expense, and turned a barren field at a short distance 
into the famous "Academe/' where water was artificially led 
to irrigate the soil, and beautiful trees threw their enchanting 
shade. Pericles gave no entertainments ; led a calm laborious 
life; frequented no meetings but those for the despatch of 
business; and devoted himself to his public duties without any 
apparent desire to gain the popular favour. But the popular 
favour followed him the more ; and after the banishment of 
Cimon there was no one to resist his influence. 

The rupture between Sparta and Athens was now complete, 
and many changes took place in the policy of the little States 
of Greece, which had always attached themselves to one or 
other of the preponderating powers. Corinth, jEgina and 
Sparta united against the Athenians and their allies; but 
Athens rose to new efforts with every fresh enemy that ap- 
peared. In the same year she had armies in Megara and 
JEgina, in Cyprus, in Phoenicia, and Egypt. In the latter 
country, after a series of successes, she sustained a great 
reverse and the loss of a considerable fleet, by the ingenuity 
of the Persians in turning the waters of the Nile so as to 
leave the galleys on dry ground ; but in other quarters her 
affairs were more fortunate. She conquered the confederates 
opposed to her near JEgina, and finally succeeded in subduing 
the island and seizing its ships. With the small remainder of 
citizens left at home, she determined to contest the passage of 
a great army of Lacedaemonians which had resolved to force 
its way across into the Peloponnesus, and was encamped at 
Tanagra, in the Boeotian territory — a dangerous experiment ; 
for as the Spartans were always on the aristocratic side in all 
the contests of Greece, they were supported on this occasion 
by a strong party within the walls of Athens who had no 
other means of resisting the popular measures of Pericles. 
The treachery had not escaped that statesman's watchful eye, 
and means, no doubt, were taken to counteract it. On the 
eve of the engagement, the banished Cuaob. w^rws&l nr^S^ 
a hundred of his chosen friends, aa&\j^gg^\»>« wssss*^^* 
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the ranks of his tribe. But suspicion was still strong, and his 
assistance was declined. He left his armour with his com- 
panions, bidding them carry it with them into the thick of 
battle, and fight as if he were among them. The hundred 
warriors did as they were told ; and not one survived the fatal 
day. The Athenians were defeated, but Athens was not sub- 
dued. Cimon was recalled on the proposition of Pericles 
himself; preparations were made for a vigorous defence; and 
with Pericles and Cimon as guides, the State might feel 
secure. Sparta entered into terms, and for a while all enmity 
at home was prevented, as before, by an expedition against 
the Persians. By a division of labour arranged between 
them, opportunity was given to the friendly rivals to shine, 
each in his separate sphere. Cimon led the fleets and 
armies, Pericles ruled the minds of the assembly, furnished 
the supplies, suggested the plans, and was the governing 
spirit of the whole. But Cimon, in the midst of his triumphs 
among the islands, and victories over the more distant enemy, 
died on board of his ship ; and suddenly a change took place. 
As if the great spell that kept the Grecians quiet was with- 
drawn, commotions immediately arose. Mutual provocations 
burst forth in open discord between the ambitious states. 
All the smaller districts were preparing to take part in the 
struggle. Bceotia threw off the yoke of Athenian dependence 
by a victory at Coronte. The Lacedaemonians began their 
march, and their tents were pitched among the olive trees of 
Attica. Could no way be found to avert so great a calamity 
as a universal war ? Pericles was in favour of moderation and 
repose. He painted the advantages of peace ; and all Athens 
was melted by his eloquence. Sparta also felt a longing for 
rest. Both parties were afraid to continue a contest of which 
they could not see the end, and in 445 B.C. a truce was con- 
cluded between them for thirty years — a long period, if the 
convention had been faithfully kept ; but meaning perhaps 
as little, even at the time of its signature, as the wider expres- 
sion of modern diplomacy, which \jcgvas Vj tetany *\\& 
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treaties of peace and friendship to be perpetual, and finds some 
flaw in the agreement almost before the ink is dry. 

And now the reign of Pericles began ; for if a king is the re- 
presentative of a nation's power, and is the guide and con- 
troller of a nation's councils, no crowned monarch ever deserved 
the name more, or executed the duties more despotically, than 
this calm -mannered, sweet- voiced, great-hearted Athenian. 
But here, as in all other instances, the despotism of one de- 
graded the many. Cimon, with more virtue but less genius, 
had combined the characters of leader and improver; but 
Pericles, unable to contend in generosity with the richest man 
in Attica, and yet determined not to leave him a monopoly of 
popular gratitude for the liberality of his gifts, converted the 
funds of the commonwealth into donatives to the poor. He 
paid the populace equally for being idle and being employed. 
The works of the city were carried on by the slaves ; the 
poorer of the free inhabitants had nothing to do but receive 
their allowance from the public coffers, with a further pay* 
ment for condescending to sit in judgment in the courts 
of justice, and listen to the noblest oratory that human 
lips had yet uttered. Seats in the theatre were free, and 
there the masterpieces of human genius were shaking the 
hearts of breathless thousands with the terrors of tragedy, or 
irritating the passions of a volatile population with the bit- 
terest lampoons in the shape of farce. Meantime, the porches, 
the covered ways, the arcades of temples, and the newly- 
planted Academe, were filled with the anxious disciples of 
great philosophers, listening to the honied words of wisdom, 
or the cutting tones of objurgation and contempt poured into 
their ears by the masters they particularly followed. On 
every side of them rose wonderful buildings, consecrated no- 
minally to the worship of the Gods, but acting, in reality, as 
triumphs of refinement and art. Statues smiled upon them 
in the deathless beauty of the Apollo, or awed them with the 
grandeur of superhuman power in. i\is, «taK&a&> Vswsv ^ 
Minerva. Nothing was wanting to Wifc ^ot^y *^ *\ *Oqr. t*»*- 
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tional intellect or the deterioration of the personal character. 
They were a people of critics and lawyers and politicians and 
philosophers ; they caught the faintest hint conveyed in the 
subtlest language, and perceived the slightest blemish either 
in speech or picture ; yet they were false and unprincipled,— 
greedy of money, greedy of praise. Pericles had refined them 
into judges and connoisseurs, and sunk them into paupers ; 
he cultivated their taste, and nattered their wildest desires. 
They were dependent for their daily support on the public 
bounty, and yet believed themselves arbiters of the fate of 
Greece, and thought that on their vote in a popular assembly 
depended the safety of the Persian king and the peace and 
happiness of the world ; and so indeed they did. A tumul- 
tuous decision of these quick-brained and empty-pocketed 
rulers of Athens decided the mightiest questions ; and if we 
must admire the talent of Pericles in creating this irresistible 
support to his individual power, we must still more wonder 
at the skill and wisdom with which he kept it for a long time 
within bounds. At first the allies of Athens — the islands in 
the iEgean and the subordinate States on the mainland — con- 
sidered the connexion between them to be merely one of reci- 
procal help and fairly assessed contribution to the expenses 
of the common defence. But this was by no means the idea 
entertained of it by the ambitious orators and grasping citi- 
zens of Athens. What they meant by an alliance was uncon- 
trolled dominion on one side and submission on the other. 
In the sixth year of the Truce, Samos refused obedience to a 
command issued to her by the Athenians, to desist from a 
quarrel she had entered into with Miletus, and was immediately 
attacked by Pericles himself in command of a considerable 
fleet ; and after a brave resistance and several alternations of 
success and defeat, reduced to the humiliating condition of a 
mere dependency. The other allies saw to what they were 
exposed by the hostility of the ruling State ; but in spite of 
their reclamations the course of Athenian vanity and extortion 
was pursued. No cause could be decided, rarest m Mk*&&. 
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The islanders who had the misfortune to get into a lawsuit, 
had to wait for a favourable wind and smooth sea to carry 
their pleadings before the judges of the capital. The money 
they spent during their stay must have increased the trade of 
the town; the sights they saw must have impressed them 
with admiration and perhaps elevated their taste ; but still it 
was too high a price to pay for the view of all those wondrous 
temples, and the thronging streets of the Piraeus, and the 
forest of masts in the harbour. Perhaps, as happens even 
now, the gainer of the lawsuit would have been a wiser and a 
richer man if he had put up with the original wrong. 

The common treasure of the confederacy, which had been 
deposited in the Isle of Delos, was conveyed to Athens, and 
furnished a ready supply for the pleasures or the safety of the 
favoured citizens. No contributor, after his tax was received, 
could inquire into the- manner of its disposal. The money 
intended for the equipment of a fleet, might have been em- 
ployed for the building of a theatre or the purchase of a 
statue. And why should he complain ? Did not the grandeur 
of Athens reflect a glory on himself ? If the Athenians pre- 
ferred a portico to a trireme, what ground was there for a 
Lesbian to grumble, so long as the fleet was sufficient for the 
protection of the allies ? But in spite of doles of bread and 
olives ; in spite of free seats in a theatre, and the judgment- 
money for attendance at public trials, the Athenian was occa- 
sionally discontented. He thought it hard that a man who 
was consulted by the politicians and flattered by the poets 
and addressed by the orators, should have no realized property 
and live merely a life of eleemosynary enjoyment. Were 
there not rich lands in the colonies and neglected districts in 
the territory of the allies, where an Athenian gentleman 
would be considered an acquisition P In all quarters, estates 
were allotted to citizens who wished to emigrate ; and where - 
ever a station was considered favourable for trade or useful 
as a bulwark against attack, it to& s^fce&b^ wsrawj^.^ tw 
strong body of the penniless \oida ol KSteMk^^^***** 6 "* 

it 
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to the lands of their new home, were allowed to retain all the 
franchises and advantages of their ancient citizenship. Euboea, 
Naxos and Andros were soon held in subjection by their 
imperious proprietors. On the banks of the Strymon in 
Thrace, rose the town of Amphipolis peopled by a colony 
from Athens ; and Sinope, on the Black Sea, was secured to 
her interest by the transplantation of six hundred of her sons. 
Even in Italy the. old site of the devastated Sybaris was 
occupied by these adventurers. They founded the city of 
Thurium, and aided in the settlement of Naples. And having 
stretched their all-embracing arms over the islands and the 
shores of the East, they saw rise before them a vision of uni- 
versal empire in the West, and dreamed of reducing to their 
subjection the powerful island of Sicily, the rich and cul- 
tivated Etruria, and Carthage itself, which was already 
the mistress of the farther Mediterranean, and had faced the 
terrors of the great ocean outside the Pillars of Hercules. 

Who, then, were these masters of human kind, and what 
was their number in this the palmiest day of their prosperity? 
A census was taken, and the free citizens were found to 
amount to no more than fourteen thousand men. Five 
thousand who had illegally been inserted on the register, were 
deprived of their greatness and sold as slaves for having 
arrogated the Athenian name, or perhaps for having obtained 
the daily stipend under false pretences. Fourteen thousand men 
will represent a total population of seventy thousand souls. 
And this was the grand aggregate of the governors of Greece, 
and the conquerors of distant states. They would all fit with 
the greatest ease into an English third-rate town This, 
however, was not the whole amount of Athenian citizens. 
Many must have been abroad ; and as the census was taken 
with a view to the distribution of a gift of corn, it was 
perhaps limited to the more necessitous. The others were 
lords of rich vineyards in Scio and Samos, and olive planta- 
tions in Attica. They held mines of silver and gold ; and did 
not fed aaj degradation in ^ffrgfafrig &<& tafa oi Kmw&sa^ 
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or even, by means of their slaves, of benefiting by the con- 
tracts for public works. We shall not be far wrong if we 
take the aggregate population at from twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand men. And this handful of people made head 
against the Persian empire, dominated over the .Aegean 
and the Ionian coast; laid their graap on Egypt and the 
Black Sea; and at the very aame time carried on architectural 
operations which would have tasked the energies of the 
greatest nations, and laid out incredible sums of money in 
theatrical displays and religious processions. Nor must other 
circumstances be forgotten. 

These external demonstrations of power and prosperity 
were accompanied by what has always been considered as the 
greatest outburst of the human intellect. In Pericles himself 
the world possessed the most powerful of its orators ; and 
though little remains to substantiate bis fame, we know from 
contemporary accounts with what matchless skill he displayed 
his mastery over every emotion of the mind. In this period 
flourished the founders of the drama as a work of regular art; 
and till Shakspeare rose to widen the domain of this the 
highest style of composition by extending it to every circum- 
stance in which humanity can take interest, their plays con- 
tinued unequalled. The woes of kings and heroes — the fate 
that hung over the ancestral houses of the old mythology— 
the horrors of remorse — and the great heroic thoughts that 
make ambition virtues were presented to the Athenian public 
with all the dignity and grandeur befitting the loftiness of 
such themes. Scenes were punted, as at the present time, 
rivalling and elevating by their artistic beauty the effects of 
the poetry they illustrated; and after spending his morning 
in hearing Pericles give an account of the condition of the 
country, and its relations with foreign states, in words that 
breathed persuasion and with attitudes and voice which never 
failed of their success, the citisen could betake himself in the 
afternoon to the cool seats of the o^oitvufci "C^sata* — % 
building to vast that it gave e**j MTOaawfa&a^ •» l fts*si 
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thousand spectators — and listened to the grandest dialogues of 
jEschylus, or Sophocles, or Euripides. Of all this great move- 
ment in literature and art, and the highest aims of politics and 
ambition, the chief originator, guide, and controller was found 
in the cairn and unostentatious Pericles. Wielding all the 
powers of the State, and distributing all its resources, he was 
in no way distinguished in manners or appearance from the body 
of the people. His house was as unpretending, his dress as 
simple, as those of any of the citizens ; but that house was 
the resort of all the wit and intellect, and art and beauty of 
Athens. Strangers came from the most distant colonies to 
listen to the discussions carried on in those plainly furnished 
apartments. In the regulation, indeed, of his social meetings 
and his domestic concerns, he introduced greater changes upon 
the ancient manners of his countrymen than in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs. Till this time we hear nothing of the 
influence of women on the social habits of Greece. Their 
condition was too strictly private and the extent of their edu- 
cation too limited, to enable them to produce the harmonizing 
and restraining effects which arc so powerful in modern and 
Christian society. The women's duties were those of a slave, more 
than of an equal or a companion; they were not even admitted 
to the theatre ; and all the amusements in which they could 
take a part were some religious ceremonies, or anniversary 
rejoicings in honour of national events. But Pericles, finding 
the want of feminine elegance to give the crowning enjoy- 
ment to the intellectual meetings at his house, entered into 
such marriage as the laws of Athens allowed him to contract, 
with the celebrated Aspasia of Miletus; and now nothing 
was wanting to the charm of those evenings of mingled mirth 
and wisdom, where the most famous of the wits and philoso- 
phers found their loftiest contemplations appreciated or sur- 
passed by a young girl, who enhanced her eloquence and 
apprehension by the possession of unequalled grace and 
beauty. The oriental seclusion of the maids and matrons 
seemed so firmlj established in Greece, IW, % \rwsaxL tos. 
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considered out of her sphere when she left the retirement of 
the Gynoceiun or woman's apartment, and mixed iti the so- 
ciety of men. Yet, fallen as Aspasiu appeared from the modesty 
becoming her sex, the highest Indies of the city were conducted 
to the house of Pericles by their husbands, to take lessons in 
feminine deportment, as well as in philosophic wisdom and 
exquisite propriety of language, from the accomplished lady 
of Miletus. Ignorant prejudice was, of course, alarmed at 
this departure from ordinary behaviour. Harsh words were 
applied to what was innocent. Women who had not the 
ability to comprehend this new capturer of everybody's admi- 
ration, had vulgar ingenuity enough to call her names. Pericles 
himself shared in the obloquy heaped by scandal and malevo- 
lence upon his companion ; and hostility at last went bo far, 
that he was prosecuted for corrupting the morals of his 
country. Satire represented him on the stage in the most 
ludicrous or the most hateful positions; and it is even said 
that, hopeless of curbing the licence of the theatre by any 
other means, he had procured a law prohibiting the repre- 
sentation of comedy altogether. This, it is hoped, is only 
another invention of the enemy; for Pericles must have felt 
that comic entertainments, such as those which represented 
him as a very sublunary Jupiter submitting to the caprices of 
a still more earthly Juno, or as Hercules working the distaff 
at the command of Omphale, were excellent safety-valves to 
any popular discontent which might arise from his monopoly 
of State authority, and that while he was laughed at he was 
secure. But popular odium took another form ; the incon- 
stancy of the Athenians again came into play. They accused 
him of impiety, because his saloons were frequented by astro- 
pomers like Anaxagoras and other philosophers, who were 
not quite satisfied with the established faith regarding the 
motions of the planets or the government of the Gods. Then, 
as he was personally unassailable on these points, they aimed 
a bitterer blow at him through the side <A V» %mss&.-, <«■&. 
this friend was Phidias, the gtcataafc wt&gum A *s& «* * ^ 
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succeeding time. They accused this greatest ornament of 
their country of peculation, in haying exchanged the gold 
intended for one of his matchless works for baser metal ; but 
in this their malice was foiled by the sagacity and foresight of 
Pericles, for he had instructed Phidias to suspend the gold in 
such a manner that it could easily be removed ; the weight 
originally entrusted to the sculptor was accurately known. 
The plates were now taken off, and not an ounce was wanting. 
But these repeated assaults showed the great man that his 
unquestioned supremacy was no more. Occupation must be 
found for the passions of a people who, if left to the contem- 
plation of their domestic concerns, would rebel against his 
authority ; and a new issue was found for their thoughts and 
interests at the expense of their present happiness, and, as it 
turned out, at the expense of their national grandeur, and 
even their independence of foreign control. An inquiry was 
threatened into his management of the public funds. It might 
have been possible to delay, or even to meet, the accusation, 
but it was easier to turn men's attention to other quarters, 
and Pericles determined on war. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Peloponnesiaw Was — Death or Pericles — Siege or Platjba, 
and Escape or the Garrison — Capture or Ptlos bt the 
Athenians— Murder or the Helots at Sparta — Peace or 
Nicias. 

If in the present civilized state of Europe it is never difficult 
for a discontented or ambitions nation to get np a sufficient 
cause of quarrel with any of its neighbours, we may be sure the 
case was far easier in such a disunited and conflicting con- 
federacy as the states of Greece. We have heard nothing for a 
long time of Sparta, or Corinth, or indeed of any other people 
than the Athenians. But not the less bitter was their animosity, 
that they were forced to hide it in a sulky kind of submission. 
Sparta would have hated Athens if she had merely claimed 
equality, but to see her arrogating an immense superiority- 
putting herself forward as the representative of the Grecian 
name — claiming all the glories of conquest, and wasting the 
hardly-wrung contributions of the allies on local improve- 
ments and holidays for the Athenian mob— these were 
intolerable wrongs in the eyes of the Lacedemonians, who 
remembered only Thermopylae and Plataea, considered them- 
selves the chief warriors of the land, and had no taste for 
spectacle or show. Other causes arose to increase the hos- 
tility. It was a rule of Grecian policy that any discussion 
between a colony and the people who had sent it forth, should 
be left to be settled between them, without the intervention 
of other states. Gorcyra was originally an offshoot from 
Corinth, but its position was so advantageous both for trade 
and defence, that when its fleets exceeded those of the parent 
town, and its position was as invulnerable as the Isthmus, it 
threw off the leading-strings in which the Corinthians endea- 
voured to keep it bound, and prepared to dc&nd^&& ; &&ss^K&8> 
dence by force. This "was the o^\\oT\\saa^ vsoR^"^w^ tB \ 
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Pericles. Deputies from the contending states made their 
appearance at Athens, and pled their cause before the assem- 
bled people. Great were the wrongs of Corinth. The 
Corcyreans had treated her with disrespect. They had 
founded a colony at Epidamnus, and so oppressed it that in 
self-defence it had given itself over to the parent of both, and 
was now a Corinthian settlement ; and yet they had attacked 
it by sea and land. Corinth had sent a fleet to its defence, 
which had been defeated by the island force. Epidamnus had 
been jtaken, and punished by ruinous fines. It was for the 
wisdom of the Athenians to decide which party was in the 
wrong, and, above all, not to give aid to the Corcyreans. But 
the wisdom of the Athenians was now subordinate to their 
passions. They decided in favour of Corcyra, and encouraged 
it to persevere. Their object was, not to do justice between 
the litigants, but, by weakening both, to prepare their own 
uninterrupted course to Sicily, and their preponderance in the 
West. A fleet was dispatched to watch the course of events, 
and broke so far through the neutrality it professed, as to take 
part in an engagement betw.een the belligerents. The battle 
was indecisive ; but blood was now drawn, and Corinth looked 
round for aid. — [b.c. 432.] All this time Sparta was burning to 
join in the dispute. The Peloponnesus, the colonies, the op- 
pressed islands of the jEgean, all blamed her for her timid sub- 
eerviency to the rival city. Many years of insult and injury 
rankled in her heart. Now was the time for reparation and 
revenge. A diet was summoned to meet at Sparta. Complaints 
poured in from every quarter. The Corinthians were louder and 
bitterer from their recent loss ; Sparta felt gratified by being 
the great court of appeal against the proceedings of the state 
she hated, and accepted the championship of the Grecian cause, 
by sending ambassadors to Athens, demanding a justification of 
her infraction of treaties, and a cessation of her tyranny and 
oppression. They insisted also on the expulsion from Athens of 
the whole race of Cylon (from whom Pericles was descended). 
They commanded her to raise the siegs oi^oW&ttasto rafasifc 
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the freedom of JEgina, and to revoke a decree by which the 
people of Megara were excluded from the Athenian markets. 
What could a high-spirited people do in answer to such 
demands ? What could have been asked of them more humili- 
ating and insulting if they had been defeated in twenty battles, 
and no ship was in their port ? They gave the only answer 
possible ; and the Feloponnesian war began. — [b.c. 431.] 

This is the turning-point of Grecian history. Up to this 
period the progress has been upward still, one success leading 
only to another, the Persian victories securing the liberties 
of Europe, and peace opening out its treasures of intellect and 
taste. All the glories of art and architecture were considered 
the echoes of the triumphs of war ; Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea being represented by the imperishable monuments of 
the Parthenon, the Propylea, and the Phidian Jove. Hence- 
forward we tread a downward course. Meanness, falsehood, 
dishonesty, — liberty expiring under a thirst of foreign gold, — 
intestine disunion produced by the basest motives, and public 
virtue so totally at an end, that the reader receives with a 
glow of pleasure the first rising of the Macedonian power, and 
rejoices that an avenger is raised up in the midst of them to 
trample this wretched people into the slavery it deserves. 
A nation can never be free when it loses the pride of freedom. 
The states which sold themselves one against the other for 
the bribes of the barbarian, had too dignified an ending at the 
chariot-wheel of Alexander the Great. We must now bid 
farewell to the ennobling sight of resistance to oppression, to 
the growth of intellectual greatness, and to the marvellous 
activity of all the faculties, and energy of will and purpose 
which compensated for the poverty of the soil of Greece and 
smallncss of its population. And yet the concluding scene— 
the struggle of seven-and-twenty years — which finally decided 
the fall of Athens, and the extinction of Grecian glory, was 
not unbrightened by noble acts and a heroic perseverance. 
The scale on which this war was carried on is ato^oskMa^ 
even withoutrefeTemse to the cx>m\iai%ll\^^^^k3MB^^ v ^fc , ^^ R: ^ 
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engaged in it ; and, above all, it owes its importance in history 
to the influence its termination exercised on the future condition 
of the world, and the possession of a chronicler of its incidents, 
and analyser of its secret causes, such as no other period can 
boast of, in the person of the greatest of all historians— 
Thucydides the Athenian. 

When war became inevitable, the first care of both parties 
was to secure as much assistance as they could. Sparta was 
supported by the Etolians, the Locrians, the people of Megara, 
and all the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, except the Argians 
and Achccans. More useful to her than these were the Boeo- 
tians, whom it had been her policy to attach to her interest, 
for the purpose of having an ally on the very borders of Attica, 
ready at a moment's notice to distract tho attention of the 
Athenians by hostility so close at hand. As a counterpoise 
to this, Athens had maintained the closest relations with 
Argos on the northern frontier of Laconia, resembling in this 
the policy of the French kings, who in their English quarrels 
always were on friendly terms with Scotland : while the English 
kings retorted by alliances with the Dukes of Burgundy and 
other powers on the confines of France. The forces at the 
commencement of the struggle appeared nearly equal. Sparta 
had the superiority by land, being able to bring a hundred 
thousand soldiers into the field ; the empire of Athens, on the 
other hand, was really worthy of the name, by its extent of 
territory, and the amount of her fleets and stations. But 
while ruling on the Bosphorus and the Black Sea, and stretch- 
ing her network of naval posts round the whole of Greece, she 
was liable to a sudden attack on her ill-defended soil. There 
were no fortified camps or naturally defensible positions on 
the line of march pursued by the Lacedaemonians. Pericles, 
therefore, advised the inhabitants of the country to leave 
their farms and villas, and seek safety within the city walls. 
Attica accordingly was deserted. All the cattle were lodged 
in places of safety beyond the reach of the invaders ; thousands 
of women and children crowded into l\ie. towui, ewtyvs^ Vtifo. 
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them their portable goods, and even the woodwork of their 
houses. Every vacant space between the buildings became 
full, and even then there was no cover for half the new 
comers beneath a roof, and they lay under the open sky, 
scantily fed, and mourning the loss of their possessions. 
Meantime, a great army was ravaging the land. Every field 
waa laid waste ; large tracts of olive plantations were cut down 
and burned. Cruelty as well as devastation marked the 
Spartan advance. Prisoners were ruthlessly killed ; and for 
two summers the scene of rapine and destruction was renewed. 
Nor were the Athenians behindhand with their rivals in auda- 
city or bloodthirstiness. Pericles himself led a fleet to the 
Lacooian coasts, and carried fire and sword far inland. He 
took possession of the island of JSgina, which was always the 
object nearest his heart, and stirred up the spirit of his coun- 
trymen by an oration at the funeral of the men who had 
perished in the first year of the war. Greater atrocities sne- 
ceeded. The Spartans put to death the peaceful Athenian.* 
engaged in trade. The Athenians retaliated by intercepting 
the ambassadors sent by Sparta to implore the succour of the 
Great King, and murdered them in cold blood. 

Such were the proceedings of the foremost states of Greece ; 
but the vengeance of heaven seemed to fall upon them both. 
A plague broke forth in Athens, accompanied with every cir- 
cumstance of horror, and made fearful ravages in the crowded 
population of the beleaguered town. This pestilence, as terrible 
and sudden as the cholera, and as mysterious in its origin, 
had first been known in Ethiopia. It now spread with irre- 
sistible fury wherever men were gathered together. No 
means were taken to assuage it. The patient, wracked with 
pain in the head, felt the fatal infection in his throat and 
chest. Violent sneezing was followed by hoarscuess and 
acute suffering at the heart. Sickness came on, with convul- 
sive hiccup; burning fever and weakness succeeded; and a 
few days' suffering brought the strange*.*. \» tt» g»». *• 
foreign enemy at the gate, a fearful via'Aa.'iMSQ.Ni* *»» "■k*™ 
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the walls, did not reduce the Athenians to despair. They 
persevered in the siege they had laid to Potidam ; and sent a 
strong reinforcement to the blockading force. The pestilence 
pursued them wherever they went, and they lost a fourth of 
their army iu forty days. The sickly remains of the expedi- • 
tion returned to the town, and discontent at last began. The 
author of the war was blamed because it was not immediately 
successful, and Pericles had to exert his utmost eloquence to 
revive their drooping spirits. A proposition of peace was sent 
to Sparta, and ignominiously rejected, as the result of weak- 
ness and want of courage ; and again the indignation of the 
Athenians restored their zeal. In their first displeasure with 
Pericles, they had condemned him to a fine. He was now 
reinstated in all his influence, and the internecine struggle 
went on. New dangers arose, and on the element where 
hitherto all was safe. Sparta, perceiving the cause of her 
inferiority, devoted her attention to the creation of a fleet, 
and managed to send a hundred galleys round the southern 
promontories and up to the coast of Corcyra. Athens was on 
the watch; and in a short time a battle was fought which 
showed the superiority of naval skill and discipline over num- 
bers ; for Phormio, the Athenian, with twenty galleys, attacked 
and ruined a Spartan fleet of forty-seven. — [b.c. 429.] But 
greater exertions were made ; and again the Spartans held the 
sea and kept their own coasts secure. Seventy-seven vessels, 
armed and manned, awaited the Athenian attack, and Phor- 
mio, with a greatly inferior force, again depended on his 
superior experience. A doubtful result followed. For a 
while the Athenians were repulsed ; but in the disorder of 
the pursuit they rallied, and dispersed the enemy. The 
Spartans, however, were gaining confidence, and meditated an 
assault on the Piraeus itself, when the lateness of the season 
had put their rivals off their guard. The assailants for- 
tunately delayed at Salamis till the news of their approach, 
conveyed by beacon-fires from point to point, convinced the 
Athenians of the danger they bad escaped. TVut Yroraa ^sr** 
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strengthened with a chain at the month of the harbour, and 
the belligerents reposed for the winter. Negotiations were 
carried on in this interval. Sparta attempted to gain support 
from the maritime states, and forgetful of Thermopylae, made 
overtures to the Persian king. 

Athens, conscious of her deficiency of troops, entered into 
an alliance with a Thracian chief, who engaged to supply her 
with a great force of cavalry. The most distant barbarians 
became interested in the struggle. The Balkan (on behalf of 
the Athenians) poured forth its myriads of horsemen, who 
were checked or won over by Perdiccas of Macedonia. The 
multitudes of Asia (on behalf of the Spartans) burned to revenge 
themselves on the conquerors of Marathon ; and changes took 
place at home. It was now the third year of the war, and 
Pericles, wasted with illness, and worn out with the cares of 
State and the agitations of a life of ambition, left a place void 
in the councils of Athens which never was filled up. — [b.c. 429.] 
Vulgar demagogues tried to sway the democracy as he had done, 
and irritated the passions of the people to forward their own 
selfish designs. For thirty years he had held the supreme power 
in Greece, and on his death-bed made the declaration, " That he 
had never caused a citizen to wear a mourning robe," — a most 
unintelligible boast. Few men — if he was the cause and origi- 
nator of the Peloponnesian war — have ever made more widows 
and orphans in a land ; and it requires all the lustre of his 
talents, and of his achievements in the arts of peace and 
government, to blind us to the guilty ambition by which he 
heaped such irreparable calamities on the human race. His 
end must have been darkened by his family griefs and the 
prospects of his country. He had survived his children and 
his sister, and most of his friends. He was now old and 
desolate ; and outside his chamber might almost be heard the 
roarings of the excited multitude, lashed into fury by the 
harangues of Cieon. This was the man who succeeded him 
in the management of the Athenian ^w$&. ^o%aa&ss&. ^ss^ 
skilful adaptation of means to ends -wstfc tos« \jkswSor». ^ 
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unworthy of such an irresistible power. The gentle Nicks 
for a while kept the demagogue in check, but the flatteries of 
the venal orator were successful. The word of Cleon became 
law, and his word was always in favour of cruelty and injus- 
tice. The great island of Lesbos at this time revolted from 
Athens, and joined itself with the Spartan League ; but an 
island was never safe from the vengeance of the maritime 
power. Mytilene, the capital, was reduced to throw itself on 
the mercy of the Athenians, and an assembly was called to 
deliberate on their fate. The provocation was great, and it 
was necessary to strike terror into the rest of the allies. 
Cleon was there, gloating in the prospect of blood. He pro- 
cured an order for the indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
inhabitants of Mytilene; no one was to be spared. They 
had offended Athens; and men, and wives, and children, 
" beauty's bright hair and age's silver crown/' were equally 
to be laid in dust. The vessel started with the dreadful 
doom ; but as she left the Piraeus, relentings of pity were felt 
by the crowd. The Lesbian envoys cried aloud for pardon, 
and on the following morning a new assembly was summoned. 
Gentler counsels prevailed. A decree was issued, counter- 
manding the execution, but the ship with the fatal order was 
now far at sea. A light galley was instantly manned ; sail 
was hoisted; every oar was dashed into the water; and the 
messenger of mercy disappeared below the horizon. She rested 
not, but hour by hour flashed on her way; and on arriving at 
Mytilene, found the Athenian general reading the sentence 
of extermination, and lingering over every word, in hopes of 
putting off the wretched deed. The second order was more 
joyfully obeyed; and Cleon had nothing but the horrid satis- 
faction of seeing the slaughter of the Lesbian prisoners who 
had been taken with arms in their hands, and had been sent 
to Athens to be judged. They were a thousand men, and 
their places were occupied by Athenian colonists, who seized 
the lands of Lesbos, and took possession of the cities of the 
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continent which had belonged to the now-ruined island. The 

defence of Plataea against the whole force of the Lacedaemonian 

League was worthy of a better fate. For two yeara it had 

resisted the overwhelming numbers of its besiegers; but 

famine was now at its height ; no aid was possible ; and the 

garrison, by the advice of its soothsayers, determined to make 

its escape by scaling the enemy's entrenchments. Some 

were alarmed at the danger of the attempt ; but two hundred 

and twenty men, bearing ladders the height of the walls they 

were to climb, availed themselves of a pitch-dark night when 

there was a storm of wind and rain, and issuing noiselessly 

from the gates, descended into the ditch. Here they planted 

the ladders, and mounted, without alarming the sentinels. 

Twelve men led the forlorn hope, with only cuirass and dagger. 

They were succeeded by others bearing the spears and armour 

to be distributed among them when they all attained the camp. 

The rest followed, and still no alarm was made. Each man 

got his weapons and accoutrements, and they were cautiously 

moving on; but one of the soldiers loosened a brick as he 

stept from the wall. The noise was heard by a sentry ; the 

camp was speedily roused; and escape seemed impossible. 

The rain fell in torrents, and the wind blew a hurricane. The 

Spartans could see nothing in the darkness ; but the lights 

they carried revealed them to the foe, who were so near, and 

yet invisible. They fell in great numbers, and could not tell 

where the missiles came from. The Plataeans crossed the 

camp, and descended into the trench on the other side ; it was 

full of water, and half frozen. Still they entered without a 

pause, and waded through ; and now they were on dry land, 

with the enemy behind them, whither were they to go ? They 

marched silently onward, on the high road to Thebes. Nobody 

would suspect them of seeking security in that direction, for 

Thebes was more hostile to them than LacecUemon. The 

Spartans marched rapidly in pursuit along the opposite road ; 

and the fugitives, after a few mika' fo%\x\^\»r&si& tavaXs^ ' 
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cross path, and made their way to Athens. You may guess 
the rejoicing and admiration with which they were received. 
But evil tidings followed soon. 

The Thebans and Spartans, infuriated at their evasion, put 
all the prisoners to death ; they razed the town to the ground, 
and tried to extinguish its very name. A vain attempt, when 
Thucydidcs was by, to record the heroism of the defence and 
the success of the escape ! Platsca had won great reputation 
in the Persian war. She retained it long after her streets were 
levelled and her inhabitants destroyed. Alexander rebuilt its 
houses, and honoured it with many privileges, while he covered 
the unpatriotic Thebes with contempt ; and later still, when 
Missolonghi (where our English poet, Lord Byron, died) was 
invested by the Turks, and the Greeks had no means of sending 
it assistance, they conveyed to its gallant defenders a copy of 
Thucydidcs, with the page carefully turned down at his account 
of the siege of Platsea. 

A loose was now given everywhere to the excesses of a civil 
war. In Corcyra, the commonalty rose upon the nobles, and 
massacred them wherever they were met. Even the temples, 
ordinarily so reverenced by Grecian piety, were no refuge for 
the unfortunate. The suppliants at the altar were over- 
whelmed with stones from the top of the roofless walls ; and 
the populace were only quiet when all opposition had been 
subdued. But treachery is as unfailing a characteristic of 
civil war as cruelty. 

An Athenian general of the name of Demosthenes had made 
incursions on the coast of Laconia, and was invited by th< 
Messenians to aid them in an attack on the Etolians. In thi 
he was repulsed ; but as he sailed along the western shore f 
Messenia, he suddenly conceived the idea of turning t! 
expedition to the profit of his country, and of seizing a stroi 
position in the territory of his allies. For this purpose 
determined to make a descent on Pylos, a place very eat 
defended, and which lay within a day's forced march of 
boundaries of Sparta. Once suxrouiid&o. V3 <*3&&, wA 
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soned by Athenians, the town would be a safe refuge in case 
' disaster, and would be a starting-point for as many inroads 
i they chose on the domain of their enemies. The Messe- 
ans, retaining their hatred of their Spartan oppressors, 
ould be ready to second them in their hostile proceedings, 
id probably would make no violent resistance to the pro- 
ct of the Athenians. Such were the designs of Demosthenes, 
it the other generals refused their concurrence, and the 
set pursued its way. Not far had they gone when there 
•ose a tempest, wjiich forced them to make for a place of 
ifety. They happened to be just opposite the bay on which 
ylos stands ; and considered themselves fortunate in casting 
ichor in the smooth water in front of the coveted town, 
fhen Pylos rose before them, and they observed the advan- 
ces of its site, and the ease with which it might be occu- 
ed, the soldiers themselves perceived the wisdom of the 
mend's advice. They put to shore, and began to fortify the 
ty. Rapidity was the great means of success, and the walls 
ere completed in a short space of time. Pylos was now an 
thenian fortress ; it commanded the entrance to the bay. It 
as supported inland by a friendly population, and Sparta 
>ok the alarm. At first the news could not be believed, but 
hen they were at last convinced of the truth, the Spartans 
at no time in trying to expel the invaders. A Lacedaemonian 
set blocked up the harbour. A large army invested the place 
f land, and by way of increasing the closeness of the block- 
k, a small woody island, which served as a breakwater to 
le port, was occupied by four hundred and twenty chosen 
)ldiers, and the Athenians seemed in the toils. Brasidas, the 
Accdsmonian, was in command of the fleet. Demosthenes, 
javing the town to the care of a powerful garrison, went down 
> the shore to resist a landing. Brasidas, in pushing his vessel 
mong the rocks, fell overboard and lost his shield. This was 
sthered up by the Athenians on the sands, and was carefully 
reserved as the richest of their tto\\&&&, *sA **\sw^&. *sssk^ 
'success. At the same time, a WDiwraassofc ^V^sfc&a*^ 5 ^ 
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Zacynthus came to the besieged. The Lacedaemonians were 
defeated by the united fleets, and the blockade was at an end. 
The ease, indeed, was now so completely altered, that the four 
hundred men found themselves confined in the island of 
Sphactcria, with no means of escape and no hope of relief. 
The terrible intelligence came to Sparta, and mourning was 
over all the land. The time had now passed when the Spartan 
laws would have left the sufferers to their fate, and Spartan 
mothers have scorned to rescue their sons from death by the 
humiliation of entreaty. Humbler, perhaps wiser, thoughts 
had come to them now. The proud city of Lycurgus humbled 
itself before its rival. It sent ambassadors to Athens implor- 
ing peace. It confessed that its disasters had broken its 
spirit, and only prayed to enter into friendly terms with the 
Athenians, and to be allowed to contribute- to the pacification 
and glory of Greece. Pericles would have granted their re- 
quest with joy ; but Cleon, gorged with pride and anxious for 
popular favour, spoke against the proposal. He insisted on 
unconditional surrender, and pointed out that if these soldiers, 
the flower of the Spartan army, were destroyed, Sparta itself 
would be defenceless and must yield to whatever was re- 
quired. The ambassadors, seeing the failure of their task, 
returned, and the garrison of Sphacteria was left to the 
chances of the war. During the armistice they had been sup- 
plied with food by their countrymen on the mainland, with 
the permission of the Athenians. Now they were rigorously 
confined by a number of cruisers round the island, and it was 
hoped a few days would starve them into submission. But 
months passed on, and the activity of the Spartans managed 
to send them supplies. Cleon roared at the tribune, and 
accused the besiegers of treachery or folly. Nothing could 
be more easy, he said, than to land on the little island and 
capture a handful of men. The people, amused with his boast- 
ings, and laughing at his exaggerated attitudes, cried out, 
"If it is so easy, Cleon, go and do it yourself." The dema- 
gogue was struck dumb for a'wYukv W «&. \asfc \a& urcra^ 
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revived. He made his appearance in the assembly, and under- 
took to bring the four hundred Spartans to Athens in twenty 
days. But on arriving at Pvlos he perceived the impossibility 
of the task. The island was covered with almost impenetrable 
wood ; there was a tower of some strength at one end, and it 
was defended by four hundred of the bravest of the Spartans, 
reduced to despair. Still be would not give up the attempt. 
The blockade was continued, and preparations made for an 
attack, if the opportunity should ever occur. One day it 
happened that one of the besiegers, having landed in an 
obscure pert of the isle, in lighting a fire to cook his food, 
allowed the flames to spread among the trees. Soon the 
whole island was enveloped in name and smoke. Next day, 
while the conflagration was still smouldering, the Athenians, 
in great numbers and heavily armed, landed upon the shore. 
The Spartans were blinded with the ashes kicked up in their 
advance, and scorched with the heat. They retreated, closely 
pursued by the enemy, who had the wind on their backs. At 
last they were driven into the fortress, and here made ready 
to resist. But the Messeniana, who knew the country well, 
got up to a height by a path known only to themselves, and 
from this commanded every part of the tower below them. 
Resistance was now hopeless. A message from the Spartans on 
the mainland came to them, "That they were free to do what 
seemed best, only not to bring disgrace upon their country." 
They were changed from the men of the time of Leonidas. 
They agreed to lay down their arms ; and Clean, who had left 
the whole design and execution of the assault to Demos- 
thenes, had the gratification of seeing the greatest warriors of 
Greece make their obeisance to him as suppliants and pri- 
soners. Henceforth he was irresistible in Athens. The hero 
of a Sphacteria could no longer be ridiculed as a boastful 
poltroon, but was now looked on as an oracular authority 
on all questions both of peace and war. Other successes 
followed with great rapidity. Tub ^arXaaa, &^wcs*nkmA. 
with their repeated calamities., Wit , &W&» \«^fc Y «w*«^ "^ 
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the assistance of the Persian king. But the Athenians 
intercepted the Persian Artaphernes on his way to Lace- 
daemon. They were not inferior to their rivals in baseness 
and love of gold. They sent an embassy to Asia to lay 
before Artaxerxes their greater fitness to be the objects of his 
favour ; and it was only the death of the barbarian which put 
an end to this race of degradation between the rival states. 
Cythera, an island at the south of the Peloponnesus, and 
acting as an outwork of the Lacedaemonians against the 
pirates who infested the narrow sea between the mainland and 
Crete, was taken by the Athenians. The lands of Laconia 
were ravaged without resistance. Sparta had, in fact, almost 
thrown down her arms, and petitioned for peace upon any 
terms. Athens, however, would listen to no conditions. 
It was evident that the contest could only be concluded by the 
total destruction of one or other, and victory was on the 
side of the Athenians.— [b.c. 425.] But Brasidas, the same who 
had lost his shield at Pylos, was now in command of the 
Spartan troops, and restored their confidence by a success at 
Mcgara. Another defeat sustained by the Athenians at the 
hands of their old and despised enemies the Boeotians, gave 
hopes to the exhausted confederacy that fortune was about to 
turn. In this battle the most interesting incident is that 
Xenophon, the historian, then very young, was wounded 
at the side of Socrates, and would have fallen into the 
enemy's hands if the philosopher had not rescued him by main 
force, and carried him off in his arms. He had already per* 
formed a similar service to Alcibiades at the siege of Potidsea. 
But while Bceotia was thus weakening the Athenians at home, 
Brasidas was raising his country's reputation by distant 
expeditions, and Sparta might have regained her former 
strength. But where was the possibility of strengthening 
Sparta when it was so bent on weakening itself P We have 
seen that the Helots were sent as light-armed infantry to the 
support oi the regular soldiers of the Spartans. So many 
Josses had occurred in the late engagMaeflfca, \Xftk. ^res& tatxt 
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arose in the city that the Helots might take the upper hand, 
being so much more numerous than the free population ; and 
the following plan was adopted to avoid the peril. A notice 
was issued that their freedom would he given to the bravest 
of this despised class as a reward for their gallantry in 
the field, and the choice of the most deserving was left 
to themselves. Two thousand were elected by their com- 
rades, and appeared in the market-place, crowned with flowers, 
and marched in triumph round the temples— a short-lived 
triumph for these successful candidates for freedom ! They 
were never heard of again ! By secret massacre these unfor- 
tunate men were put out of the way; and at the same time 
seven hundred of the remainder of the class, probably to keep 
them in ignorance of the fate of their companions, were sent 
off to reinforce the army of Brasidas ; with the chance of their 
being more honourably destroyed in the distant regions of 
Macedonia. There is no crime, even in the crime-loaded 
annals of Greece, to compare with this atrocious deed. Open 
butchery would have been more respectable and more in 
keeping with the truculent and remorseless disposition of the 
people ; but the infamy of deceit was added to the horror 
of cruelty, and the Spartan name became stained for evef 
with the shame of an act which has never been surpassed 
except in the cowardly slaughters of an Oriental Court. For 
a while, however, this hateful policy appeared to be successful. 
Brasidas, in close alliance with the Macedonian Perdiccas, 
extended his power in Thrace. Town after town planted by 
the Athenians as strongholds to overawe the country, yielded 
to the Spartan arms. Eion, the last of the Athenian posses- 
sions, was saved by the vigour of Thucydides ; but Athens 
was discontented with so moderate a success as the mere 
avoidance of a loss, and banished the historian for twenty years. 
During his exile never a word escaped his lips of complaint or 
indignation — a wonderful instance of magnanimity in a man 
who had the power to enlist t\vfcTfcmfc\£*\»\^\&^^V^'i > &R" 
The wild democracy in Athena swjskto «&&Ax»**»k*« c,M * fc 
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with rage or became inflated with expectation as each day 
brought its conflicting news. Its orators and sycophants 
roused it into fury ; and while the armies were retreating and 
the confederates deserting, and kings of various regions con- 
gregating against them, still they went on without hesitation. 
Ships were ordered, levies were held ; and as a final stroke, 
and to put an end to the enemy's hopes, the demagogue Cleon 
was ordered to buckle on his sword and add fresh laurels 
to those he had so unexpectedly gained at Sphacteria. This 
was acting on the principle of a very excellent song, which 
says that those who make the quarrels should be the only ones 
to fight ; and with grievous misgivings the orator exchanged 
his peaceful garb for the panoply of war. Under the walls of 
Amphipolis a great battle was fought. All the remaining 
force of Athens was crushed by Brasidas and the Lacedae- 
monians. But Athens was perhaps no loser ; for in the list 
of slain were two men from whom her chief calamities arose. 
Brasidas fell covered with honourable wounds ; Cleon, in the 
midst of his flight, was struck by spear or arrow, and the 
voice of the bully and flatteries of the deceiver were heard no 
more. As if the deaths of these two men had removed 
all obstacles to a peace, kinder thoughts took possession 
of both parties. Nicias, the rival of Cleon, exerted his 
soothing influence on the bereaved population. The allies 
were tired of sacrificing life and money for the gratification of 
either Athens or Sparta. A treaty was entered into for 
the mutual surrender of all places acquired by either party 
since the beginning of the war ; and a lesson was emphatically 
read to the Grecian states which has been repeated in almost 
every page of human history ever since, that the highest aim 
of eve* community engaged in hostilities is to attain the 
exact position it held before the hostilities began. This is 
called the Peace of Nicias, and was to last for fifty years. — 
[b.c. 421.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Peace or Nicias — Rise of Axcebiades — Massacre or 
Melos-— Discontent of the Allies. 

For fifty years. It was a glorious prospect opening upon 
Greece. What could not Athens do in fifty years of earnest 
application to the arts of life ? Sparta itself, in the absence 
of all chance of war, might learn to be human, and cultivate 
the graces of society. Both might direct their minds to the 
enrichment of their lands, the education of their people, the 
perfecting their knowledge, the softening of their hearts. 
Great rejoicings took place over all the land. The prisoners 
on both sides were restored. All the temples rang with jubi- 
lant hymns ; the terms of the treaty were inscribed on the 
pillars of Olympia and Delphi, on the Isthmus, in the Citadel 
of Athens, and the Amycheum of Lacedsmon. The Spartan 
conquests in Thrace were to be given back to the Athenians ; 
Pylos was to be surrendered to its old possessors ia Mes- 
senia. Commissioners were appointed to see the execution of 
the conditions. Triremes were laid up in ordinary in the Piraeus, 
and soldiers disbanded in Laconia. But before the rejoicings 
were over, or the inscriptions well finished upon the pillars, 
the Athenians added to the pompous announcement of the 
peace the ominous words, " The Lacedaemonians have broken 
the treaty." And the Lacedaemonians could not deny the 
accusation. They had been too ready to conclude an agree- 
ment in the name of their allies. Corinth and Bceotia, and 
some others, declined to be bound by the terms on which they 
had not been consulted. They formed an alliance among 
themselves, and menaced the Peloponnesus. Athens kept 
Pylos, because Sparta retained Amphipolis. Alliances were 
•entered into as if the war were still in eiista&sfc. "^*ss&»» ^- 
newed its friendship with Sparta, ^A Mg» ^r^ ^SfeK^- 
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Fleets were assembled on one side, and armies on the other. 
This was what is called a game of brag, and is always dan- 
gerous between two liigh-spirited powers. Concession must 
end on one side or other, and both parties are embittered by* 
attempts at mutual humiliation. Our truth-speaking friends, 
the Spartans, had offended the common-sense of the Athenians 
by pretending that they had fulfilled the terms of the treaty, 
when they offered to restore' the town of Fanactum, not in 
the condition in which it was at the termination of the war, 
but with its walls and fortresses levelled with the ground. 
This was not a restoration, but a ruin. In spite, however, of 
all their disagreements, peace might still have been main- 
tained, if it had not happened that the Ephors at Sparta of 
the ensuing year were discontented with the terms, and that 
there arose to supreme authority at Athens the most mis* 
chievous, the most unprincipled, but the most eloquent, fasci- 
nating, and persuading of all the Greeks. This was Alcibiades, 
the son of Clinias. The descriptions of this man would not 
be credible, if they were not supported by the testimony 
equally of his friends and enemies. In the first place, no 
sculptor had ever imagined, in the ideal representation of a 
youthful god, a more beautiful face and figure. His birth 
was equal to that of any of the Athenians, and his fortune 
was very large. His kinsman, Pericles, had been guardian of 
his estates, and had initiated him into the mysteries of poli- 
tical life. In his boyhood he had fought at Potidsea, and 
been recognised as the bravest of the brave. At the Olympian 
Games he outshone the noblest of the competitors, and 
appeared with greater magnificence than contending kings, 
having seven chariots entered for the race, and carrying off 
four prizes in one day. Add to this, that his manners towards 
the people were irresistible, and his talents almost universal, — 
his powers of oratory perfectly unmatched, and his liberality 
and profusion as boundless as his ambition, — and you will 
have no difficulty in believing that he was the favourite and 
spoilt child of the wild democracy of Athena. Nothing could 
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turn away their love and admiration from the gay and grace- 
ful, the witty and eloquent youth in whom they perhaps saw 
an image of themselves. If ever a man arose who combined 
in his own person the characteristics of a period or a people, 
Alcibiades united in himself the main features of the com- 
monalty of Athens and the period we have now reached. In- 
tellect was at its highest, and the moral sense was utterly 
dead. There arose, indeed, a sect of philosophers, called the 
Sophists, some of whom expressly taught that there was no 
difference between good and evil ; that both were forms of 
speech, and that a little ingenuity could " make the worse 
appear the better reason." Socrates in vain protested against 
these destructive doctrines, and for a while maintained a hold 
on the affections of Alcibiades which might have guided him 
into wiser counsels. But Alcibiades was as corrupt as he was 
beautiful, and paid no serious attention to the advices of the 
wisest of uninspired men. His very vices endeared him to a 
people who were wallowing in vice. Even his imperfections 
added to his popularity. He had a slight lisp, and lisping 
became a fashionable accomplishment. He was puppyish and 
affected in his walk, and of course had many imitators. It 
was so much easier to resemble him in these peculiarities, 
than in the great and useful qualities which he really pos- 
sessed. Self-reliance, energy, clearness of vision, firmness 
in action, and great fertility of resource, — these might have 
raised him to a height of reputation which he now holds only 
to be a monument of wasted talents and a sad example of the 
greatest qualities misapplied. This man had run through the 
career of civic distinction at an early age. His motions were 
watched, and estimates had long been formed of his future 
actions when he should have reached the years of statesman- 
ship and command. That the wildest and most dissolute of 
the citizens should have excited hopes of good among the few 
virtuous persons who were acquainted with his disposition, 
may surprise us now, for the whole of his history \& \«fes^^&\ 
but at that time his more T^o\i\x^ c^va^^ \^ 
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displayed. He was only the cleverest, the handsomest, the 
pleasantest, and the most generous of all the Athenian nobles. 
His youthful exploits were passed over as the overflowings of 
health and high spirits ; and just when men's minds were 
irritated with Spartan trickery after the Peace of Nicias, and 
the allies were showing their unwillingness to submit again to 
the yoke of the Athenians, Alcibiades, in all the lustre of hi* 
popularity, and burning to distinguish himself on wider fields 
than the riotous amusements or equally riotous discussions of 
his native town, made his appearance on the rostrum, in the 
great assembly of the people, and all opposition to Ids counsel 
was at an end. It was seen that, having submitted to his 
excesses, to his infractions of the law, his assaults on the 
most venerable of the citizens, and even his blasphemies and 
insults to the immortal gods, the city must now submit to his 
government, and follow without hesitation whatever line of 
conduct he recommended. 

Warning of what was to be expected had been given on the 
stage. "It is wrong," it was said in one of the plays of 
Aristophanes, " to rear a lion's whelp in a town, but if it is 
reared, it must be allowed to do as it likes." This was 
exactly the doctrine that pleased Alcibiades. He acted the 
lion to perfection — with all its grace of motion, courage of 
disposition, and fondness of blood. There was nobody now 
to resist him. Even Cleon might have been useful in opposing 
some of his designs. But Cleon had roared his last at the 
battle of Amphipolis. Nicias, the gentle and good who had 
negotiated the peace that had promised so much and was so 
soon endangered, was no match for the bold and unblushing 
politician, who hesitated at no wickedness to attain Jus selfish 
ends. Imitating Cleon in his loudness and his craven flattery 
of the mob, but inferior to him in talent and eloquence, was a 
certain Hyperbolus, who tried to contest the popular favour 
with Alcibiades. But a scornful look from that matchless 
countenance, a biting word from that irresistible voice, sank 
the demagogue into silence ; and no turret t5a& , *ra& to&&& 
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to arrest the course of events. That course led inevitably to 
war. The Spartans clearly perceiving this, and not wishing 
to have recourse to arms so soon, sent envoys to Athens, to 
propose terms of accommodation. They brought full powers 
to conclude a new peace on honourable terms, and to explain 
the misunderstandings that had arisen between the States. 
Alcibiadcs had some relations of hereditary friendship with 
Sparta. He called on the ambassadors. He promised them 
his aid in the assembly of the people, but they were on no 
account to let it be known that they had the full authority of 
their nation to conclude a binding treaty, or who knows what 
fresh demands may not be made by the irritated Athenians ? 
On the following day the Spartan envoys appeared before the 
people, and on being asked for their credentials, confessed 
they had not received them. "What!" cried Alcibiades, 
" does Sparta insult us with an embassy like this, where 
negotiation must be vain, because the negotiators have no 
power ?" He stormed so successfully against the astonished 
Spartans, and roused the anger of the citizens to such a height, 
that a decree would have been passed at once, of war against 
Lacedacmon, if an earthquake had not suddenly been experi- 
enced in the town, and interrupted the proceedings. [b.c. 420.] 
Yet no soothsayer stepped forward to turn the earthquake to 
its proper use. Nicias, indeed, spoke in favour of continuing 
on good terms with Sparta, but the authority of Alcibiades 
prevailed. A treaty was entered into with Argos. Argos at 
this moment was at actual war with Sparta. Boeotia was, of 
course, on the other side. Athens sent aid to Argos. Bceotia 
sent aid to Sparta. And yet no positive declaration of war 
took place. At Mantineea a great battle was fought, in which 
the Spartans regained the glory they had lost by their reverses 
at Sphacteria and elsewhere. The minor States again looked 
upon the Lacedaemonians as the best soldiers of Greece. 
Argos itself deserted the Athenian alliance, and accepted an 
oligarchic constitution in imitation of that <s£ &^ud&. 
But this revolution did not \a&\, \oa%. Tfc& K&aK&Kfc*** 
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democratic party was on the watch, and expelled their tyrants, 
who fled for refuge to Lacedsmon. Athens sent assistance 
to the town, and Alcibiades, whose measures were generally 
decisive, carried off three hundred of the principal Argives as 
hostages, and lodged them in the islands on the coast. Blood 
had now been shed between the rival states. Incursions had 
even been made into each other's territories, and yet they 
were nominally at peace. A further step towards direct hos- 
tilities was now taken by the Athenians. The island of 
Melos was originally a Dorian colony, and for seven hundred 
years had continued in filial dependence upon Sparta. The 
Athenians had no claim to it. It had done nothing to offend 
them, but it was a beautiful island, and lay very conveniently 
for the Athenian merchants ; and, in short, would be a desir- 
able possession, as it would make their other colonies, and 
even the mainland of Attica, more secure. Such were the 
statements made by the Athenian envoys themselves, who 
sailed over to demand its surrender, speaking the commands 
of Alcibiades, and using the arguments of the Sophists. The 
Melians replied with proper spirit. " What could Athens her- 
self expect, if a colony were to be seized on merely because it 
would be valuable to the power which was strong enough to seize 
it ? The feelings of justice were outraged by such a demand ; 
and in reliance on the support of Sparta, and the favour of the 
gods, they would defend their island ;" and they warned the 
Athenians to depart. But the Spartans were too busy with 
the affairs of Argos, and took no notice of the siege of Melos. 
A great army invested the town by land, and a fleet blockaded 
it by sea. It fell at last by hunger and the sword ; and what 
was to be the fate of the gallant defenders P The cruel Cleon, 
you remember, had procured a vote for the slaughter of the 
inhabitants of Mytilcne ; but the Mytilenians were a revolted 
population, and by an extreme stretch of the law might 
undergo the fate of traitors. Melos had owed no allegiance 
to Athens, and had merely defended its liberty against an 
open enemy. Yet Alcibiades harangued. &\, \\» \»ftarcn&, rcsA. 
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the Athenian populace called out for blood. The men of the 
fair island were everywhere put to death; the women and 
children sold into slavery. — [b.c. 416.] 

Sparta, though unaccountably inactive during these pro- 
ceedings, lay waiting for a favourable opportunity for 
revenge, and Athens, as if anxious to provoke her enmity, 
and regardless of the number of foes she created, sent an 
expedition towards the north, and seized Methone, on the 
frontiers of Macedonia. Perdiccas, the long, looked with 
angry eyes on this movement ; all the islands shuddered with 
horror at the undeserved sufferings of Melos. Grinding taxes 
were levied upon the allies, and the money devoted to the plea- 
sure of the populace or the oppression of Grecian states. 
When was the measure of Athenian wrong to be full, and her 
outraged neighbours, colonies, allies, and enemies to unite in 
one great effective armament, and sweep for ever from power 
and eminence a state which showed itself so unworthy of the 
predominance it assumed ? It was not long before the hour 
of vengeance arrived; and we must now turn to the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, into which the doomed people were led, 
and from which the ruin of Athens, and through her of the 
whole of Greece, was undoubtedly derived. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Toe ExrEDiTioii to Sicily — Accusation axd Aerxst of Alci- 

BIADES — WlAKXEM OF KlClAfl — DtSTBLCTIOIf AKD CaFTCKZ OF 
T11E AtIIEJJLAJI A BM A ME NT. 

Sicily, when last we heard of it, was running a career of 
power and splendour unsurpassed by any of the Grecian 
States. Gelo of Syracuse, at the time of the Persian in- 
vasion, had offered to assist the mother country with fleets 
and armies which many powerful kingdoms could not sustain. 
A connexion between the colonists and Greece had always 
been kept up, and no more honoured candidate appeared at 
the Olympic Games than the tyrant Hiero, whose victories 
were sung by Pindar. But other cities had risen to equal 
importance; Agrigentum, Himcra, and Camarina disputed 
the supremacy; and after wars and revolutions which it 
would be tedious to relate, the tyrants of the different towns 
were overthrown, the commons were everywhere triumphant, 
and the confederated Grecian cities, under the guidance of 
Syracuse, might have extended their power over the neigh- 
bouring peninsula. But dissensions arose ; and we find, even 
in that distant island, the inherent opposition between the 
Dorian and Ionian blood manifesting itself in the same manner 
as on the mainland of Greece. A Dorian race had been esta- 
blished at Catana, and, as if by a law of nature, took part 
against the Athenian interest. When quarrels ensued between 
town and town, each looked to the representative of its prin- 
ciples at home, and claimed aid from Sparta or Athens, as 
chiefs of their respective families. More active than her 
Dorian rival, Athens was never slow in answering these 
appeals ; and now, when the Pcloponnesian war was apparently 
at an end, — when the slaughter at Melos had terrified her con- 
fvderates, and the taxes of the aWi&nce \&&. ^fe&\\st 3dfax&, 
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she was glad to find a fresh field for her exertions in the large 
and fertile island, which seemed to her not more desirable as 
a conquest in itself than as a stepping-stone to farther acqui- 
sitions. Already she held the virtual sovereignty of the rich 
commercial cities on the coast of Asia; the greater portion of 
the Isles of the JSgean owned her sway ; half of Greece yielded 
sullen obedience to her commands ; and now her expectation 
was, that while Sparta stayed moodily at home, she should 
have little difficulty in stretching her power over both shores 
of the Mediterranean, and by contracting the folds of her 
empire round the slumbering Peloponnesus, succeed in getting 
her hated rival completely within her grasp. Such were the 
visions offered to her by the fanciful eloquence of Alcibiades, 
when a war between Syracuse and Egesta gave her a pretence 
to interfere. Egesta, whose inhabitants were of a Chalcidian 
or Ionian race, applied for aid. Syracuse, they said, was of 
Dorian origin, and had already crushed Leontium and other 
towns which claimed kindred with the Athenians. Would the 
protectress of Grecian liberty allow a confederacy of Dorian 
aristocrats to get the entire command of Sicily, and then, 
backed by so fertile and populous* a country, transfer their 
armies to the east, and make Laoedsemon the mistress of all 
Greece ? Besides all this, Egesta was rich ; her temples were 
filled with treasures ; her coffers were running over with gold': 
all expenses should be paid ; and once planted in a Sicilian 
stronghold, it would be impossible for any city in the island to 
resist the Athenian power. It needed no Cleon, nor Alcibiades, 
nor Hyperbolus, to stir up the populace of Athens when such 
golden offers where made by the Egestan envoys. With 
pillage temptingly held forth as a bait to the young and needy, 
and an offer of the expenses of the expedition to silence the 
scruples of the cautious, nothing more was required. Orders 
were given for the fitting out of a fleet and army ; and pre- 
parations were made not as for a war on which the existence 
of the nation depended, but as if lXt could be, caxxvsA. ^^6i&*> 
out anj extraordinary pressure on \hfe x^owx^»^ , ^R'^ tfS, ^ R '' 
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It was thought that a single campaign would end the struggle ; 
no troops were kept in reserve, no stores laid in, in case of a 
continuance of the war. It was lightly entered on, and 
thoughtless spectators, seeing the gay embarkation, and hear- 
ing the boastful anticipations of the men as they marched 
triumphantly to the harbour, might have thought it was only 
a pleasant excursion to visit the fields of Enna, and admire the 
wonders of Mount Etna. — [b.c. 415.] 

Very different ideas filled the minds of Nicias and the wiser 
men. The author of the peace which still bore his name 
spoke against the expedition from the first. The people 
named him to the command, and still his warning continued. 
They associated with him in authority the bluff and honest 
soldier Lamachus, and the fervid genius of Alcibiades. The 
voice of Nicias became more earnest for delay than ever. 
Hyperbolus, the exaggerated Cleon, determined to show hit 
authority, and proposed the banishment both of Nicias and 
Alcibiadcs by the ostracism which had been so effective 
against the just Aristides. But Alcibiades, far from writing 
his own name on the shell, had the ingenuity to get the name 
of his accuser inscribed in sufficient number to ensure his 
exile ; and on counting the votes, the demagogue found, to 
his infinite mortification, that his enemies had escaped, and 
that he himself was banished by the popular voice. The 
Athenians, however, were so ashamed of having been deluded 
into the use of their great prerogative against a person so 
contemptible as Hyperbolus, that they never brought it into 
exercise again. Yet there were many who perceived the 
danger of entrusting the whole fortune of Athens to the 
guidance of Alcibiades, and some who were unwilling that 
he should derive so much additional importance from the con* 
quest of Sicily, if the expedition were crowned with success. 
Both these parties availed themselves of an incident which 
occurred in the midst of the preparations for the war. In 
one night the statues or busts of Hermes, which were very 
numerous in the city, and regarded V\Wi ^eroaRsx- n^&kcs^Ssssl 
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as symbols of the protection of the God, were mutilated and 
defaced. The strange compound of religions fanaticism and 
wickedness of life among the Athenian people, came out on 
this occasion. A curse they thought lowered upon the State 
till the perpetrators of this outrage could be discovered and 
punished. The deed was done in secret, vet the mischief was 
bo widely spread, that many most have been engaged in its 
perpetration. It was proposed to stop the expedition, the 
commencement of which was marked by inch a crime ; and 
when this advice was rejected, a farther step was taken, and 
Alcibiades was openly accused of former acts of sacrilege and 
impiety; with no remote allusion to the likelihood of his 
having been engaged in this. Alcibiades denied the charge ; 
but witnesses were brought forward who swore to having 
seen him parodying the Eleusinian Mysteries and turning all 
holy things into ridicule. Still bis influence was so great 
that a compromise was entered into, and he was not to be 
brought to trial till after his return. But the hopes of the 
Athenians were damped by this event. Prophecies of bad 
fortune were whispered in comers (to be brought forward in 
case of their fulfilment), and it needed all the splendour of the 
show, as the fleet sailed forth from the Pirteus, to restore the 
confidence of the people in the invincibility of their armada. 
It needed, however, no evil omens to convince the thinking 
part of the population that an armament stood little chance 
of success, with one of its leaders hopeless of the result, and 
the other with a charge which might affect his life hanging 
over his head to welcome him home. Divided counsels weak- 
ened the possible effect of a surprise. Lamachus suggested a 
dash at Syracuse before its inhabitants were aware of the 
attack ; Alcibiades was for landing at some distant part of the 
coast and securing the smaller towns on the way; and 
Nicias proposed merely to sail past the astonished city, 
making a demonstration of the irresistible power of Athens, 
and then to return to the safe anehoracjb cK. twsY\mja. V. 
woe counsel, and fortunate tor \ua wrantoj '•&'■& "VaaW* 
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followed! But delay succeeded to delay. They paused at 
Corcyra till Syracuse heard of their approach. They paused at 
Bhegium till the allies of their proposed victim gathered for 
its defence. They then coasted the shores of Sicily with all 
their armament and forced an entrance with a few of their 
ships into the great harbour of Syracuse ; and having shown 
to the inhabitants how little danger was to be apprehended 
from so harmless an exhibition, they returned to their quarters 
at Catana. While resting here, uncertain what steps to take, 
a vessel was announced from Athens. This was the Salami- 
nian galley, employed only on great State occasions, and the 
object of its mission was soon whispered in the fleet. It was 
to summon Alcibiades home to stand his trial for the sacrilege 
laid to his charge. 

Terror still prevailed among the excitable Athenians on 
account of the mutilation of the Hermae, and advantage was 
taken of the public agitation to strike the unpopular members 
of the richer families still left at home. Many of them had 
been put to death on the forced confession of a sharer in their 
guilt But while the leader of the profane mockery of 
the sacred rites remained untouched, who could expect the 
favour of the gods ? Vengeance was too impatient to wait 
the stipulated time. Alcibiades was sent for ; yet to cloak 
the deadly purpose of his recal, he was merely invited to 
return, without a formal arrest. He was allowed to perform 
the voyage in his own trireme, and attended by the Salaininian 
galley, the second in command of the expedition sailed forth 
from Catana, and left the army to wonder at the strange pro- 
ceeding of their countrymen at Athens. Niri&s was now 
supreme, for Lamachus seldom interfered, unless in actual 
combat, and the delays were continued till the Syracusans, 
reinforced by cavalry, in which the invaders were deficient, 
made preparations for an attack on their camp, and taunted 
them with their tardiness or cowardice. Driven into exertion 
at last, Niciaa advanced to Syracuse, three months after his 
&vt appearance in the Italian waters; m<l t&tam%\tab ^roit 
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harbour *with all his fleet, disembarked his forces on the 
southern side. On the following day he defeated the Syra- 
cusan army with some loss, and instead of pushing his success 
and making an assault on the city, he employed himself in 
burying his dead, and then re-embarked his hoops and sailed 
back to his anchorage at Catana. The few defenders whom 
Nicias has found suggest that his dilatory proceedings arose 
from his hope of obtaining possession of the city through 
s die treachery of some of the inhabitants with whom he was in 
correspondence. But time was everything in an expedition so 
far from home ; and yet it was only when the tedious winter 
had passed in trifling incursions on the grounds of the Sicilian 
allies of Syracuse and in fruitless negotiations with neighbour- 
ing States — who saw the impolicy of aiding a force so little in- 
clined or able to aid itself, — that the fleet and army prepared for 
a real attack on the now guarded city, as soon as the returning 
spring should enable them to commence their operations. — [b.c. 
414.] A guarded city by this time it was. Impregnable walls 
were run out for the protection of the town and suburbs ; and 
when the navy of Athens at last made its appearance and sailed 
into the great harbour, the sagacious judge of future events 
might have doubted whether it was not voluntarily sailing 
into captivity instead of carrying destruction to its foes. In 
that restricted basin there was no room for naval manoeuvres. 
The enemy's vessels were safe on dry land in the shelter of a 
numerous guard and strong fortifications. And when the 
army, now no longer buoyant with hope, but with their eyes 
open to the magnitude of the work before them, made a 
successful landing at a point not far from Syracuse, and gained 
possession of a height still mngarrisoned by the defenders, it 
was perceived that the struggle was going to be one of 
engineering skill, and that the spade and pickaxe were to be 
more effective than sword and spear. A vast circular 
entrenchment was made by Nicias, as a protection to his 
troops. This was met by an eta»go&s&. <&^n&.«A. Twsssg«fc. 
on the other side. Ruibea ™sre %\\«n»\i&5 «^^^ 
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respective armies, to destroy the opposing palisades ; and in 
these the Athenians at first were generally successful. Yet 
the siege made no progress. The city was well supplied with 
provisions, and reinforcements could easily find an entrance. 
It assumed in fact the appearance of a mutual blockade ; for 
if the Athenians, by their command of the sea and the landing 
of their army, were apparently hemming in the town, the 
trenches and walls of the Syracusans and the hillocks and 
irregularities of the ground of which they held possession, 
kept the Athenians closely confined to the limits of their 
camp. On one occasion a more than ordinary struggle 
occurred. The Syracusans, in defence of a ditch they were 
running as a counter fence to the enemy's wall, were with 
great difficulty repulsed; the gallant Lamachus, hurrying 
to the support of some Athenians who had fallen into con- 
fusion, was slain ; and at the same time a strong body from 
the city crept noiselessly to the circular entrenchment, which 
was nearly deserted while the battle was going on below,— 
and narrowly missed the capture of Nicias himself and the 
destruction of the whole expedition. The contest was be- 
coming too equal ; and now that Nicias was left in the un- 
divided command, it was perceived that no dashing effort would 
ever be made to obtain a triumph, but that approaches would 
be carried on according to the rules of science and routine. 
But even in this the troops were disappointed, for though the 
gradually narrowing works deprived the Syracusans of their 
customary supplies from the open country, a defile, by which 
their cavalry could bring in whatever amount of forage was 
required, was unaccountably left unoccupied, and rumours 
began to circulate in the besieging army, that there was bad 
news from home. The news, indeed, could not have been 
worse. 

For the Lacedaemonians, always ready to avail themselves of 
Athenian weakness, had listened to the impassioned oratory 
of Alcibmdes (who gave his Salaminian guardship the slip, 
and threw himself on the hospitality oi t\» ^utaBs^vul 
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determined to ravage Attica with fire and sword, and to put 
an end for ever to the supremacy of Athens. As a first move 
in this hostile game, they sent Gylippus with four vessels to 
the support of the Syracusans. The four vessels were of no 
great value in such a gigantic struggle ; but Gylippus, one of 
the greatest generals of his country, and carrying with him 
all the weight of the Spartan name, was an acquisition of 
inestimable worth. Nicias knew he was on the sea, and 
made no effectual effort to interrupt his progress. He 
might have waylaid him at the headlands round which the 
cautious galleys of those days were forced to creep in sight 
of land : the hostile vessels might have been destroyed and 
the great soldier captured ; but Nicias pursued his equable 
course and thought that Syracuse could only be taken by 
proceedings in front of her walls. As if to confirm him in 
the efficacy of these operations, the inhabitants of the belea- 
guered city became alarmed at the progress of his works and 
were on the point of surrendering ; but at the very moment 
when the tumultuous assembly was preparing for capitulation, 
Gongylus of Corinth eluded the vigilance of the Athenian 
fleet, landed in the harbour, and announced the immediate 
approach of Gylippus with a force which he had raised in 
Sicily itself. In a short time the deliverer appeared and the face 
of affairs instantly changed. A message was sent to Nicias, 
that Gylippus allowed him five days in which to evacuate the 
island. An Athenian asked the herald who brought this in- 
sulting proposition, whether the arrival of a mantle and baton 
from Sparta had given them such confidence ; and bade him 
remember that they had lately set free from their chains three 
hundred Lacedaemonians (the prisoners of Sphacteria), every 
man of them as strong and as long-haired as Gylippus. But 
whether strength of body or length of hair was the cause, 
Gylippus justified all the expectations of the Syracusans. He 
put himself at the head of a sortie, and not only defeated the 
besiegers, but, taking possession of the stones &xmL<&V&r.^s!a<- 
tcrials they had collected lot t\ifc ^t^t^ass^ <& Sksaa^S^ 
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conveyed them to the Syracusan trench and used them in the 
erection of a barrier against the enemy. Nicias fell again 
into the despondency habitual to him. He looked round, and 
saw no hope. The eloquence or the lame of Gylippus had 
obtained the alliance of almost all the Sicilian cities. The 
Syracusan vessels left their station on the shore and threat- 
ened to contest the possession of the harbour with the Athenian 
navy. Winter was coming on and the siege was not farther 
advanced than at the beginning. A judicious general, finding 
success impossible, would at least have drawn off his troops 
in safety ; but Nicias would neither give up the design nor 
prosecute it with the vigour of despair. He wrote home, 
demanding reinforcements on as great a scale as the original 
armament had been, and desiring to be relieved of the com- 
mand, for which his bodily infirmities rendered him unfit. An 
assembly was held in Athens. The pride and confidence of 
the populace was not yet abated ; they voted the supplies 
required ; they hurried the preparation of a new fleet and still 
larger army than before, and leaving Athens almost without 
defence, the Piraeus without a ship, and the treasury empty, 
they fixed their eyes on the far-distant Syracuse, and neg- 
lected what was going on at their very door. For an assembly 
had also been held in Sparta. In this it was determined to 
carry on the war, which hitherto had only smouldered in mutual 
hatred, flashing occasionally forth in a trifling expedition in 
support of the enemies of Athens, with all the forces of the 
State. Attica was attacked; its fair fields again ravaged, and 
its rich olive woods destroyed. Sparta was fully armed, and 
with the wrath of many years to be appeased. How bitterly the 
Athenians must have lamented the departure of Demosthenes, 
and the gallant fleet and noble army which he was carrying to 
the assistance of Nicias ! The strong post of Deceleia, on one 
of the spurs of Mount Parnes, only fourteen miles from 
Athens, was seized and fortified by the Lacedemonian army. 
Their tents must have been visible from the Acropolis; 
their foraging parties most have oJteacomcm?^ <& \ta& 
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walla ; but the forces of Athens were on the shores of Sicily, 
her nary rotting in inactivity in the harbour of Syracuse. 
Alcihiades, once her favourite and now her bitterest enemy, 
was stirring up opposition to her in every quarter. Confede- 
rate after confederate was throwing off the yoke. The people, 
pressed within the limits of the city, must have expected a 
recurrence of the great plague from which they had suffered 
so fearfully before; and with what anxiety they must hare 
listened to the rumours that came from the seat of war, in 
which was now placed the only hope, not only of greatness 
and triumph, but even of existence ! 

The first rumour which reached them was of a victory of 
their fleet over the Syracusan vessels in the harbour. Yet 
this apparent triumph must have been more than counter- 
balanced, by the intelligence that the position of Plemmyrium 
(a point commanding the entrance to the great harbour) had 
been seized by the Syracusans at the very moment the naval 
engagement was going on, and that all the stores of the army, 
the treasure chest, and the equipments of the triremes, were a 
prey to the enemy. Again their hopes were raised, by the 
report of the entrance of Demosthenes and the reinforcing 
fleet into the harbour. In an agony of suspense they must 
have watched for farther news. It came. Nicias had been 
defeated by the Syracusan vessels, which had been prepared 
for a close fight by an alteration in the form of their bows. 
But Demosthenes had restored the superiority of their navy 
on the succeeding day ; so that the information of their loss 
and of their triumph reached them at the same time ; and 
vigorous measures were expected from the energy and firm- 
ness of Demosthenes. In a night attack, the Athenians, 
under the inspiring command of the new general, were nearly 
successful in forcing their way into the town. But Gylippus 
was on his guard ; the assault was repulsed with immense loss. 
Hour after hour of the moonlight passed on amid the 
slaughter of the huddled up Athenians^ wha l&^^alk^xsks* 
inextricable confusion, and irom Vtoa S&rsg&&* *& >a»sg*M^ 
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could not distinguish between the cries of friend and foe. 
When daylight came, the scattered fugitives were collected 
once more within the shelter of their lines ; but Syracuse was 
saved, and nothing but destruction in prospect for the Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes had the sense and courage to vote for an 
instant raising of the siege and retreat to a place of safety. 
But Nicias, the evil genius of his country, was immovable. 
There had been no formal recal of the army sent to him from 
home, and here he must remain. There is something heroic 
in this spirit of obedience to the commands of his countrymen. 
But there were higher considerations here than a literal sub- 
mission to the words of his instructions. The lives of sixty 
thousand men and the glory and freedom of Athens were in 
the keeping of a man incapable of appreciating the magnitude 
of the charge. Obstinate when advised by others, and irreso- 
lute and changeable when left to himself, he persisted in a 
siege which he knew could not succeed, and kept the fleet in 
the harbour where he had already seen that the enemy were 
prepared to assault it on equal if not superior terms. Dis- 
organization, discontent, and mutual recrimination, the sure 
results of a weak government, broke out into open quarrels. 
The fleet grumbled at its inactivity ; the army was uncertain 
about its future supplies. Demosthenes was anxious to 
have the glory of taking back the still powerful remains of 
the expedition. Nicias was afraid of being called to account 
by the irritated people for the loss of so many men. But at 
last necessity overcame the obstinacy and fears of the general, 
and the order was given to be ready for a march. Prepara- 
tions were made, and night was impatiently expected. It 
was the 27th of August — in the year 413 before Christ — and 
the moon was at the full. Suddenly the anxious fugitives 
were made aware of a great darkness passing upon the 
luminary's face. It was a total eclipse, and for an hour the 
light was extinguished. Forth came the soothsayers of the 
camp, and forbade the march till the hostile deity was 
appeased by a rest of one lunar revolution, ^cm* ^oak uul 
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superstitious, at once acquiesced, but how were the men to 
be fed, the trenches guarded, the enemy repulsed for seven* 
and-twenty days ? The expedition, commenced by overween- 
ing confidence was ruined at last by ignorant fanaticism. 
The Syracusans, whose soothsayers were probably as much 
patriots as prophets, turned the eclipse to excellent account. 
It was no longer enough to drive the Athenians from their 
camp. Gylippus resolved to capture them, fleet and army. 
He had a line of vessels chained together across the mouth of the 
great harbour, so as to bar all exit towards the sea, and closing 
the lists, got ready his ships of war for the last desperate 
encounter, which he perceived the enemy would be forced to 
risk. On both sides of the harbour the armies were drawn 
up in expectation. Provisions no longer found their way to 
the Athenians, for the allies had been instructed to send them 
no more when they had resolved on retiring. And, therefore, 
in spite of moon and prophecy, every one knew that the great 
struggle was at hand. Nicias himself took heart under the 
great necessity, and harangued his men with spirit. " Re- 
member," he said, " that you are all that remains of Athens. 
Without you she will be the slave of Sparta. Fight, then, 
for the great name of our country, for now or never is the 
opportunity of saving yourselves and her." 

The fleet of one hundred and ten triremes moved out 
in good order, and made for the harbour bar, which was 
defended by seventy-six triremes of the Syracusans. If the 
bar could be broken through, the fleet and army might 
be saved; — if they failed in this, there was no hope for ship or 
man. All the city poured down to the inner strand, and lined 
the sides of the harbour. All the Athenian army stood 
agitated and breathless in front of their camp. There was no 
spot of that great amphitheatre unoccupied when the tre- 
mendous fight began. Dashing towards the harbour mouth, 
the Athenians were intercepted by the guarding fleet of the 
enemy. Prow to prow, seizing each other with grappling- 
irons, and striking with blind tury, \fofe caratesfc.^^ *sfc.^^ 
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shouts and screams and all the noises of a death struggle— 
shouts and screams which were echoed all round the shores 
by the triumphing or despairing spectators according as 
the battle seemed to go. When an Athenian galley, pierced 
by the iron beak of its adversary, went down with all its living 
weight, there were uncontrollable groans and terrified excla- 
mations from the crowded soldiers on the beach. When 
a Syracusan vessel reeled under the shock of a rapidly-rowed 
trireme, women and maidens, the wives and children of 
the drowning crew, filled the air with lamentations from the 
walls of the inner town, and for a long time the besiegers and 
the besieged gave way to the alternating emotions of hope and 
despair. But the Syraeusans slowly won. Shouts from wall 
and rampart gradually drowned the exclamations from the 
camp ; and at length, shattered, sinking, flying, the poor sur- 
vivors of all that gallant array of Athenian ships dashed them- 
selves furiously on shore on the ground still held by their 
countrymen, and left the vessels to go to pieces on the sand. 
All was over now. — [b.c. 413.] " Woe to the conquered !" was 
the cry ; for in the savage conduct of ancient warfare there was 
no mercy shown on either side. Slavery, torture, death, were 
the only prospect now in store for the proud Athenian noble 
— the cultivated scholar— the pupil of Socrates the philo- 
sopher, the friend of Euripides the poet. No terms would be 
granted ; and the miserable troops, crowded but not reinforced 
by the fugitives of the fleet, began their attempt to escape. 
They were followed close at hand, anticipated in all their 
movements, and kept from supplies either of food or water. 
On the third day Demosthenes and six thousand men were 
taken prisoners and conducted to Syracuse in triumph. Nicias 
still continued his effort at retreat ; but on the sixth day the 
stragglers — for no regular order was any longer kept— could 
be restrained no more. Maddened with thirst, they rushed 
into a small stream guarded by the enemy, and fell in multi- 
tudes, vainly trying to moisten their lips in the blood-polluted 
water* Nicias surrendered to Gvlippus, Vxv ^ \ks^ q! 
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putting an end to the slaughter ; but worse than slaughter 
was the treatment thej received. They were crowded into the 
Syracusan quarries, and left to the pestilential air and un- 
wholesome food of those intolerable prisons. Thousands died 
and lay nnburied among their more miserable comrades. 
Some were sold into a milder slavery ; but few ever kv their 
country again. Of forty thousand who began that wretched 
flight probably not half the number survived the sufferings of 
the six days. A pretty story is told of the effect produced 
upon the Syrncusans by some of the captives reciting pas- 
sages from the plays of Euripides, and having their lot ame- 
liorated oat of regard for the Athenian dramatist. It is even 
said that he had the satisfaction of receiving the thanks 
of some of the prisoners when they recovered their freedom. 
Let ns only hope the anecdote is true without searching too 
minutely for authority ; for the dark tale of Grecian cruelty 
requires some lighting up by a literary triumph such as this. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Last Struggle — Conduct of Alcebiades — Victory of 
Arginu&x — Defeat at Aigos Potami — Capture of the City 
and Terms of Peace, b.c. 403 — The Thirty Tyrants — 
Exploits of Thrastbulus — Death of Alcibiades. 

We can form only an imperfect idea of the effect upon Athens 
of this disastrous expedition if we imagine what would have 
been the case with ourselves if the Siege of Sebastopol, which 
was similar in so many of its features, had been a total 
failure — if all the fleet and all the army of England had 
perished in the harbour and on the heights, and an unscrupu- 
lous and revengeful enemy had been watching the issue on the 
other side of the Channel and the whole power of France had 
been thrown upon our shores. But even then the parallel 
would be incomplete. England, by her size, by her energy, 
and the number of her population, could have borne up under 
the blow, and presented a vigorous resistance to the invader. 
London might have been seized ; but the heart of England 
beats unconquerably in a thousand towns, and the war-cry 
would have been raised in a thousand valleys. Ships would 
have been fitted out from the innumerable fleets of the mer- 
cantile marine, and from end to end of all this " sea-girt isle" 
there would have been the trampling of horse, the marching of 
men, and the trail of heavy guns. 

In Athens everything had been exhausted by the one great 
effort to conquer an island far larger and more populous than 
itself. Agis, the Spartan king, at the head of a confederated 
army, kept possession of Deceleia and hemmed in the inha- 
bitants of the city. Provisions became scarce ; for the enemy 
commanded the principal passes from Euboea whence corn 
and cattle were derived. Slaves deserted by thousands at a 
time, diminishing the income o£ their owners «&&A\& TOmtae 
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of workers in the State. The allies submitted no longer 
to the haughty exactions of a people who were fighting for 
their own existence. The mercenary Thracians, whom the; 
had taken into their pay as a Foreign Legion at the time 
of the Sicilian expedition, they were now forced to send home 
on account of the expense. The cruelty of those unprincipled 
marauders in massacreing the inhabitants of a Bccot iaii town on 
their way home — staining even the floor of a boys' school 
with the blood of the unoffending scholars — reflected a dis- 
grace on their employers which still farther alienated from 
them the hearts of their allies. Chios and Euboea determined 
to assert their freedom. Lacedsmon poured fresh levies into 
Attica and collected ships from all her friends. And chief 
instigator of all these hostile plans, urging on every prepara- 
tion, and irritating every man or town over whom he had 
influence — burning with implacable rage against Athens, and 
counselling tbe most deadly blows against its safety, was the 
eloquent, the gay, the unnatural Alcibiadcs ! At Sparta his voice 
was potential as the king's ; and he even obtained the command 
of a squadron of triremes with which to support the revolt 
of Chios and the cities in Asia Minor. Miletus was the first 
to follow the example of the island; and Sparta, never scrupling 
at any meanness, or deterred by any feelings of patriotism and 
honour from pursuing what she thought her own interest, 
entered into a treaty with the Persian king, binding herself 
to aid his efforts at recovering the great commercial towns 
which had so enriched the Athenian treasury and elevated the 
Grecian name, bat which now had no defence against their 
former slavery, since the mighty shield of their protectress 
was broken. But the great city of Minerva was not going to 
fall without a blow. A sacred fund which the wisdom of 
Pericles had reserved for the last extremity was taken from 
the treasury and applied to the building of ships and the 
raising of men. A fleet again started from the Pincus, and 
outnumbered the hostile squadrons in the JSgean. Lo.W 
was brought back to its fiuinniiaioTi, Cuva \m«&k&., «s&- 
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Miletus, after a victory under its walls, was for a moment 
besieged. There were a hundred and twenty-eight triremes 
again afloat under the well-known Athenian flag. For a space 
men looked on with wonder at the efforts of the expiring State. 
The stragglings of despair were taken for the manifestations of 
strength, and some of the revolted tributaries repented of the 
step they had taken. But the wealth of Persia came in sup- 
port of the sword of Lacedaemon. Tissaphernes, the satrap, 
undertook the payment of the Spartan fleet, and the boldest 
might have been forgiven if he had despaired of the unequal 
fight. Never, indeed, was a city in so apparently hopeless a 
condition; for at the very moment when a Lacedemonian 
army was encamped within a few miles of her walls, the state 
of her affairs made it necessary to make her principal exer- 
tions among the isles of the JEgean and on the shores of Ionia. 
Her population was deficient ; her armies had disappeared at 
Syracuse ; her confederates could not be trusted. The mil- 
lions of Asia were at the command of her enemies, and Alci- 
biades, the evil spirit of the war, was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to effect her ruin. Yet a prospect of safety opened 
upon her all of a sudden from a quarter where it was least to 
be expected. The vices of Alcibiades had roused against 
him the bitter hatred of the Spartan king, and one day the 
news was communicated to the Athenian exile, that an order 
was on its way from the Ephors for his immediate death. Be 
took refuge at once with his friend Tissaphernes, the Persian 
satrap ; and ere long the Lacedaemonian confederacy began to 
feel the effect of his resentment. "Why should Persia," he 
hinted, " be so anxious to give the predominance at sea to 
Sparta, which was already irresistible by land? Would it mot 
be better for the Great King to restore the islands and other 
establishments to Athens, which could never be dangerous as 
an invading power, and merely reserve to himself the tribute of 
the Ionian towns which the Athenians would make no scruple 
to surrender in return for Persian aid ?" Tissaphernes was 
aheadj aware of the rapacity and dishoii^j <A \fe& %\vwfcwjL 
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leaden, and perhaps the gallant efforts of their still undaunted 
opponents found favour with the brave barbarian. Messages 
were secretly conveyed to Athens that Alcibiades was still an 
Athenian ; and to gain his support, and punish at the same time 
the People to whom he owed his banishment, a revolution was 
effected, by which four hundred were installed in power, and 
the popular government overthrown. But no sooner were the 
four hundred oligarchs established than they began to reflect 
that if Alcibiades were reinstated in his citizenship, he would 
be a dangerous rival to their authority, and they declined to 
send him letters of reeal They hoped also that Sparta would 
relax in its hostility when the democracy it so much hated 
was overthrown. But Sparta persisted in the war, and the 
proceedings of the oligarchs were not ratified when they were 
reported to the feamp and fleet. The choicest of the citizens 
were under arms, either at Samos or on board the ships. They 
were restrained with difficulty from hurrying homeward to 
take vengeance on the usurpers ; and by one of those strange 
alternations of feeling which we meet with among the Greeks 
(and children), they ended by forming themselves into a po- 
pular assembly, as if they had been in the Agora at home, and 
passed a vote for the reeal of Alcibiades, and his elevation to 
the command of all the forces of Athens ! But not in this 
furtive and dubious manner was Alcibiades going to re-enter 
his native town. 

As he had excelled all the Grecians in the magnificence of 
his appearance at the Olympian games, he resolved to make 
his re-admission among the citizens the most triumphant of 
his displays. Waiting, therefore, till the tyranny of the four 
hundred wrought its own destruction, and till the discovery of 
their treachery had thrown the city into the wildest dismay; 
waiting till a new constitution, uniting the advantages both of 
the oligarchic and democratic polities, had been proclaimed, 
and judgment had been let loose upon the chief authors of the 
revolution, he watched his opportunity, and brought a rein- 
forcement of twenty vessels to iVie &&*«&*&> Wk^fras^ 
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hard pressed by the Lacedaemonians at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, at the exact moment when such assistance was re- 
quired, and had all the honour of the victory which ensued. 
Made prisoner by Tissaphernes, whose Athenian leanings were 
not approved of by Darius, he managed to escape ; and placing 
himself once more at the head of a powerful squadron, sur- 
prised the enemy's fleet at Cyzicus, slew the admiral in com- 
mand, and made prize of every galley. — [b.c. 410.] The tide of 
prosperity began to flow, and, unfortunately, the Athenian vanity 
rose with it. Sparta made proposals of peace, which were re- 
jected. Alcibiades seized again the command of the passage 
into the Black Sea, and thus secured a supply of corn. He 
captured Calcedon and Byzantium ; and having run a career 
of victory for three years, in which he had given to Athens an 
appearance of a restored power which had nt> foundation in 
reality, he made his entrance into the shouting city with the pride 
and splendour of a Roman triumph; and though still afraid 
of the hostility of his private enemies, soon persuaded himself 
that all the evils he had brought on his country were for- 
gotten, and that the whole power of Athens was subservient 
to his ambitious designs. But a nature so debased could not 
long retain even the show of moderation necessary for a 
favourite of the people. He offended the good taste of the 
Athenians by his selfish presumption; he injured their in- 
terests more by alienating their allies. He left his fleet in 
charge of an inefficient substitute while he himself landed to 
domineer over the tributary towns, and a defeat was inflicted 
on the Athenian navy, which seemed for a while to have re- 
covered its ancient invincibility. Complaints came to Athens 
of his rapacity, of his pride and carelessness ; and blinded no 
more by the dignity of his appearance, seduced no more by 
the charms of his eloquence, the assembly remembered the 
wrongs he had brought upon his country and dismissed him 
from his command. Ten generals were appointed in his place, 
and for a short time the hopes of Athens were excited to the 
highest pitch ; for Callicratides, the noblest and most generous 
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of the Greeks— with the graces of what we call chivalry united 
to the sterner features of the Lacedemonian character — was 
defeated in a great naval battle at Arginusfe, and slain with 
more than half his armament. By this one blow the sea was 
swept of the confederated navies of Sparta and Boeotia, and no 
obstacle apparently left to the renewal of the old Atheniansupre- 
macy. — [b.c. 406.] But the victory had been attended with loss. 
Many of the triremes had been sunk and the struggling crews 
had been left to perish in the water. Even the intoxication of 
success could not blind the people to the cruelty of this pro- 
ceeding. The sufferers might have been saved and the generals 
had made no effort to save them. They pleaded that a storm had 
arisen which made all endeavour to pick up the drowning men 
impossible. But the people would not believe that the storm 
was a sufficient excuse for the neglect of so sacred a duty. 
Occasion was taken of a great national solemnity which oc- 
curred at this time to excite the popular indignation to the 
utmost. Instead of the gaiety befitting a featival,bitter lamenta- 
tions were everywhere heard, and accusations of the barbarity 
which had left so many Athenians to perish by a miserable 
death. By a mock trial, against which Socrates alone had the 
courage to protest, the unfortunate admirals were pronounced 
guilty of the murder of their fellow-citizens, whom they had 
neglected to rescue. And six of them, who were at Athens— 
among whom was a son of the great Pericles by Aspasia— 
were put to death by hemlock. 

It is characteristic of the disregard of life always displayed 
by the Greeks in their heat of passion, that the victory of 
Arginusae, the last recorded in the annals of Athens, was 
stained with civic blood. The next naval combat was the final 
ending of the glories of the Piraeus, and the liberty of the capital 
of Greece. Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, succeeded Callicra- 
tides in the command of the Spartan fleet, — a man restrained 
by no feeling of regard for others from carrying through the 
most flagitious designs, and ready to betray friends and 
country, freedom itself, and everj o\&griastti swstak. *». *sc^> 
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for the gratification of his inordinate ambition. Ready to be 
bribed on either side, and making himself the willing instru- 
ment of the Great King in destroying the liberties of Greece, 
it was reserved for him to put the finishing stroke to the 
prostration of Athens, and complete the wound of Syracuse 
by the death-blow of Aigospotami. For him also was reserved 
the task of putting an end to the pretended simplicity of the 
Spartan manners by filling the country with the gold of Persia 
and the contributions of the allies. In the month of Sep- 
tember of the year 405 b. c, the Athenian fleet, consisting of 
180 triremes, hearing that Lysander had succeeded in the 
capture of Lampsacus in the Hellespont, sailed up to Aigos- 
potami, a small station above the town of Scstos. In the 
shelter of Lampsacus on the opposite side, lay the Spartan 
navy, not quite so numerous as the Athenian, but, with the 
help of Persian money, far better paid and perhaps more 
completely manned. A short distance, easily within reach of 
a modern cannonade, divided the hostile fleets ; and regularly 
every day the Athenian admiral, Conon, conducted his galleys 
across the strait and offered battle to the enemy. The enemy 
were not, however, inclined to give up the advantage of a safe 
anchorage and a fruitful country in their rear, and Conon re- 
turned in the evening, exulting but ineffective, to his anchorage 
at Aigospotami. In ancient naval warfare the crews disem- 
barked where it was possible, to forage for themselves ; and 
after their meals, gathered by straggling over the land, they 
hurried back to their ships, and resumed their maritime duties. 
So, when five or six days had been past in this empty bravado 
and unregulated search of food, Lysander fed his crews one 
day a little earlier than usual, and when the Athenians were 
all on shore engaged in gathering and cooking their provisions, 
he pushed out from Lampsacus with all the force of his oars, 
and with great swiftness crossed the narrow passage and 
pounced upon the utterly deserted ships. There was no re- 
sistance; there was not even a look-out kept on board of any 
of the vessels. Empty and at ancuoi, Wues teqpired only to 
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be boarded and towed away. Conon, indeed, the admiral-in- 
ebief, with ten or twelve galleys, uw the fatal approach, but 
withdrew when he perceived the impossibility of offering any 
resistance. Thousands, scattered on the beach, were taken 
before they could recover from their surprise ; thousands also 
escaped, to spread the tidings of the ruin of Athens over all 
the land. Never was ruin more complete. A hundred and 
seventy vessels out of a hundred and eighty remained with 
the victors ; thirty-four thousand men were prisoners or dis- 
persed. The prisoners, to the amount of nearly four thousand, 
with the ferocious barbarity of ancient manners, were slain in 
cold blood; the fugitives never rallied again. There was not 
a squadron on the sea that owned the power of Athena ; there 
was no army on land to resist the Laccdfemonian attack. 

The disaster of Syracuse hod been communicated by a 
stranger from one of the packets landing at tbc Pirams, and 
talking of the death of Nidus and the horrors of the quarries 
in a barber's shop. But the intelligence of Aigospotami 
reached the city in a more authentic form. The " Faralus," 
a State vessel which had witnessed the incident, brought news 
of it to the port. A great cry of grief and agony rose from 
the quays and warehouses ; it went on, growing in loudness 
and intensity all the way from the harbour to the streets, and 
when the extent of the calamity was fully known, universal 
shrieks and wailings and lamentations filled the air. Prepa- 
rations, indeed, were made for a defence, and many men's 
thoughts must have gone back to the great period of the 
Athenian history, when the city was deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and the empty walls left to the Persian invader. But 
the days of Xeraes and Mardonius were past. There was a 
fiercer enemy at the door. Lysander, with his fleet, was at 
the Pineus, and Pausanias the king, with bis army, was in 
the groves of the Academy. The Long Walls, the creation of the 
genius of Themistocles, were still entire, and under the pressure 
of despair the few remaining citizens repelled tlit fen.\. w»^. 
of the Spartan troops. But famine cam* \» *«• »&.**- "Cb* 
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invaders, and the pride of imperial Athena was subdued. 
— [b. c. 403]. The terms were harsh and degrading. With 
their own hands the Athenians were forced to pull down their 
fortifications, while the Lacedemonian conquerors stood in- 
sultingly by, and accompanied the labour with triumphant 
music, and the dancing of women crowned with flowers. 
Athens was to have no fleet ; her colonics, her establishments, 
her conquests and alliances, were all to be given up. She was 
to be restricted to the narrow soil of Attica and the limits of 
the town. She was to follow without question the commands 
of Lacedsemon ; to aid her friends and oppose her enemies ; 
and on these conditions Athens was allowed to live. The 
Spartans withdrew from the territory they had humbled ; and 
the wretched city, " 'reft of its sons, amid its foes forlorn," 
was left to itself. Lysandcr, however, as a parting gift, had 
displaced the old democracy, and established a tyranny of 
thirty men, which soon made the miserable inhabitants forget 
the sorrows of the war in the increased sufferings they endured 
from their new masters. Nothing can give us an idea of the 
atrocities now perpetrated in Athens but the bloodthirsty 
tribunals of Robespierre and Danton during the worst period 
of the French Revolution. Citizens were slaughtered on sus- 
picion of disapproving the acts of the tyrants ; the prisons 
were filled with innocent victims ; and the streets ran with 
blood. 

In the eight months of their authority, those execrable 
tyrants causedihe death of more of their countrymen than all 
the battles of the Peloponnesian contest. But with short- 
sighted policy, they also filled the neighbouring cities with 
crowds of indignant Athenians whom they banished bj 
sentence of law or frightened by threats of vengeance. All 
Greece was revolted by the cruelty of their actions. Even 
Sparta felt ashamed of the conduct of her nominees. Lysan- 
der continued his support to them, but Pausanias, the king, 
jealous, like the rest of his countrymen, of the schemes and 
ambition of the victor of Aigospotami, wt& to& ^onr^o^ to 
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see a diminution of the power of the Thirty, and a humbling 
of the arrogance of their patron, Thrasybulus, one of the 
exiles, assembled a body of his fellow-sufferers and declared 
his intention of rescuing Athens from the hands of its oppres- 
sors. Every generous heart in the country responded to his 
appeal Crowds flocked to his standard when he seized the 
mountain fortress of Fhyle in the northern hills of Attica, 
and repulsed the attack of the Thirty who led an army 
against him from Athens. Farther successes followed. Thra- 
sybulus was the champion of liberty, and the hopes of the 
tyrants failed. As if to fill the measure of national hatred to 
the brim, they treacherously seized some of the suspected 
inhabitants of Ebusis and Salami* and barbarously put them 
to death. The place of the guillotine was supplied by the 
dreadful " Eleven "—(ten executioners under a superior officer) 
—who administered the draught to the condemned. To be 
handed over to the Eleven was the expressive phrase for 
these judicial murders. But the reign of terror was drawing 
to a close. Thrasybulus made himself master of the dis- 
mantled Piraeus and occupied the commanding height called 
Munychia. From this the Thirty tried to dislodge him in 
vain. Critias, the most ferocious of their leaders, was slain, 
and fear fell upon the survivors. They nominated ten to 
replace them in the government and retired to Eleusis. The 
Ten, however, though a less numerous were as oppressive a 
body as the Thirty. Thrasybulus continued his efforts and 
received contributions in men and money from all quarters. 
The Ten applied to Sparta for assistance, and Lysander,— ever 
ready to support a tyrant, — appeared in Attica with an army, 
while a Spartan squadron blockaded the Piraeus. But 
Lysander was no longer all powerful at home. Pausanias, the 
king, saw more danger from his success than from the re- 
establishment of a republic ; and the strange sight was 
presented of a Spartan force under Pausanias, opposed to a 
Spartan army under Lysander. Lysander, howerct*-*'** ^*&» 
in a position to resist, and put Vnxaa^i to&kx 'O&fc \3m£^ «s»r 
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maud. • Pausanias intending to displace the Ten, ordered 
Thrasybulus and the exiles to disperse ; and on their refusal, 
attaeked and defeated them in Piraeus. Yet he did not 
change in his desire of restoring liberty to the city. Under 
his mediation a treaty was entered into ; the tyrants were 
removed, the old constitution was re-established ; and Thrasy- 
bulus aud the exiles marched in solemn procession from the 
harbour to the town, and after rendering thanks in all the 
temples to the immortal Gods, took possession of their homes. 
No great Athenian warrior or statesman was left to carry on 
the majestic line of Miltiades and Cimon, of Themistocles and 
Pericles. Wonderful men she still possessed, surpassing all 
others in wisdom and eloquence, for she had Socrates and 
Plato. The erratic course of Alcibiadcs had been brought to a 
romantic close ; he was murdered by the soldiers of Artabazus 
the satrap, with whom he had established himself in favour, 
but who was ordered, and consented, to assassinate his friend. 
Disdaining to yield, and standing at beautiful bay, with his 
sword in his hand and his cloak wrapped round his arm, he 
was slain from a distance, with innumerable arrows, and lay 
at the doorway of the house from which he had been forced 
by its being set on fire. Other men rose to throw the glory 
of their names over the city of their birth, but the great 
career of Athens as a ruler among the nations was at an end. 
The sordid domination of the oligarchic Sparta succeeded to 
the gorgeous but fitful magnificence of the great republic, and 
we have only in the few remaining pages of this short survey 
of Grecian history, to trace the last glimpses of the heroic 
spirit which made Greece so famous, before it falls under the 
shadow of the Roman Empire, and sleeps the dishonoured 
sleep of barbarism and slavery for nineteen hundred years. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon — Con- 
quests in Asia bt Agesilaus — Trial and Death of Socrates 
— Death of Conon — Peace of Antalcidas dictated by the 
Persian King. 

When Sparta, with an appearance of magnanimity, had allowed 
her prostrate rivals to adopt the form of government they 
chose, she pursued her design of subjugating the rest of 
Greece with increased zeal. In a short time she had ex- 
tended her influence over all the States of the mainland except 
Argos, Corinth, Thebes, and Etolia, and exercised such tyranny 
and exaction over the tributary islands and cities in Ionia, 
that they looked back with regret to the milder rule and more 
moderate demands of Athens. The selfish ambition and un- 
feeling harshness of the Spartans were laving up a store of 
bitter opposition in all the communities of Greece, of which 
they felt the effects at no distant day ; but in the mean time 
there was no open opposition to their rule. Dominating over 
Greece and confident in the number and courage of their 
armies, the riches and unprepared condition of the Asiatic 
empire of the Persians rose as a tempting vision before them ; 
and an incident which occurred in the third year after the end 
of the Peloponnesian war (401) gave them actual proof of the 
weakness of the Great King. When Darius Nothus died 
(406) he left two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus. Cyrus, on the 
old pretext that as he was born after his father mounted 
the throne, he was, therefore, to be preferred to his brother 
who was born in a private condition, disputed the succession ; 
but veiling his real intention at first, under the pretence of 
wishing to punish one of the other Satraps, he asked leave of 
Sparta to raise troops among the Greeks. Sparta was very 
glad to find such distant occupation for t\\s, ^r3A«^apNak <^^fc». 
time who might be troublesome afcYnotaa, vxA. ^sws&ak ^&^&- 
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cessary consent. Thirteen thousand warriors from all the 
States — from Athens, and Achaea and Argos, and from Lace- 
dcemon itself— -joined the young prince at Sardis, and began 
their march into the boundless East. Gradually the real object 
of the expedition became known to them, and the superstitious 
reverence they still retained for the majesty and power of 
the successors of Xerxes made them anxious to return. They 
had, however, gone too far to retreat, and the progress was 
resumed. Through the great plains of Asia they marched 
without opposition, and at last arrived on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and confronted the enormous army of Artaxerxes. 
Here a great battle was fought at Cunaxa ; victory attended 
the Grecian charge ; but just when they were pushing their 
success Cyrus himself was slain, and the object of the expe- 
dition was at an end. They were two thousand miles from 
Ephesus, where they had landed on their way from home, and 
how were they ever to return ? The Oriental despot would 
listen to no conditions. They had invaded the sacred soil and 
must abide the consequences. In this extremity they deter- 
mined to die with arms in their hands, or force their way in 
spite of all opposition. This is the most wonderful exploit 
ever performed by an army in retreat, and is still known as 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. The ten thousand Greeks, 
hemmed in by nearly nine hundred thousand Asiatics, ignorant 
of the languages and peoples through whom they had to pass, 
in a hostile country, and deprived of the leader in whose ser- 
vice they had come, turned their faces to the west and began 
the astonishing march. At first they were accompanied by a 
Persian army under a leader — Tissaphernes — who pretended 
to be their friend. They were not misled by his professions 
of amity and kept their sword drawn night and day. At 
last he beguiled their general, Clearchus, and some others of 
the officers, to a conference, and slew them when they were 
in his power. Dismay for a moment fell on the hearts of 
the ten thousand. But there was a young man among them 
of the name of .Xenophon who rose and gw& \teav trc&. 
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courage by hi* wisdom and firmness. They elected him their 
commander, and renewed their homeward way. Wild tribes 
assailed them on the plains ; great snows and storms of sleet 
and hail nearly overwhelmed them in the mountains of 
Armenia; still they bore gallantly on; and one day, on reaching 
an elevation in their march, a loud cry broke out from the fore- 
moat rank, "The sea! the sea!" All pressed forward and 
joined in the exulting exclamation, for there, before them, at 
no great distance, calm and beautiful, lay the Euxine, whose 
waters they knew would carry them through the Hellespont ; 
and once upon the well-known JSgean, all their troubles would 
be at an end. They rested on the Phasis ; they sailed and 
marched round the shore till they came to Sinope ; and finally, 
with a loss of less than three thousand men out of ten, they 
effected their return and spread the account of their adven- 
tures over all the land. Sparta rejoiced to hear that a inarch 
into the regions of illimitable wealth, where gold and jewels 
were to be had for the taking, was not so difficult as had been 
thought. If ten thousand conquered Athenians, she argued, 
submissive Achasans, unwarlike Argives, and all the stragglers 
and interlopers of the other States, can reach the plains of 
Babylon and get safely home, what may not Sparta do with 
fifty thousand soldiers, supported by the contributions of 
mainland and islands, and led by chiefs like Lysander or Pan- 
Banks ! Lysander, however, was deeply engaged in plots for 
his own advancement, first to the command of the Spartan 
armies, and thento the possessionofthethrone. The person lis 
considered most likely to aid him in his designs wss Ageailaus, 
the brother of Agis lately dead, and he procured for him the 
royal dignity to the exclusion of his nephew, in the belief 
that he was a man of feeble mind in whose name he might 
reign without control. An army had been sent to the support 
of the Ionian cities against the triumphant Tissaphemes who 
had chased before him the Ten Thousand of Xenophon ; and 
Agesilaus, in right of his new position, assumed. tlift qagvmwA. 
Instead of feebleness of mind end &i wtatasjin* &»¥«£»**>. 
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for which Lysander had given him credit, he showed he 
was one of the greatest soldiers that ever Sparta produced. 
He conquered vast tracts of the Persian empire in Caria and 
Phrygia, and reached the summit of his fame and power by a 
great victory over Tissaphernes on the river Pactolus (395). 
Here, then, was a fresh proof of the weakness of the over- 
grown monarchy of the barbarians ! From this time, a desire 
was dominant in the Grecian mind, of revenge for the inva- 
sions of Darius and his son. The insult of those expeditions, 
and the memory of the sufferings of the Greeks, must be 
wiped out in the overthrow of the Persian throne. Even 
now, Agesilaus was only recalled from farther acquisition in 
the East, by the war which the arrogance and injustice of his 
country raised against her, and the sword which might have 
cut its way to Susa and Persepolis, had to be turned against 
five of the States of Greece, who had formed a league for the 
overthrow of the Spartan domination. A desire of freedom 
might have some effect in the formation of this alliance 
of Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Thessaly, and at last, of Athens, 
but the bribes of the Persians were probably of more weight ; 
for it is observable that the ingenuity of the Greeks enabled 
them to combine the profits of treachery with the glory of 
patriotism, and that they generally fought their battles for 
freedom in the pay of the most despotic of kings. Dearer at 
all times to Sparta was the humiliation of her neighbours than 
any increase to the glory or happiness of Greece. Nor was 
Athens more mindful of the obligations of patriotism and 
honour. The small remains of her fleet under Conon, the com- 
mander on the fatal day of Aigospotami, joined the Persian 
squadron under Pharnabazus, and defeated the Lacedaemonians 
at Cnidus [b.c. 394], utterly destroying their maritime power, 
and delivering the JSgean into the hands of the Barbarians. 
Not one of all the Grecian states could have faced the Persian 
navy, and none of them made the attempt. From island to 
jsknd, from town to town, sailed Conon in the nominal com- 
mand of the irresistible fleet, and imposed euom»\v& crn&iv 
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buttons — for the benefit of Athens ! Wielding the power of 
the Great King, with crews paid with his money and vessels 
furnished by his ports, the vainglorious Athenian believed 
that the great days of his country were restored, that Syracuse 
had never been invaded, and Aigospotami never been lost. A 
glimpse of success always intoxicated the most volatile of the 
Greeks ; and again the agora of Athens resounded with the 
vaunts of orators and the shouts of exulting citizens. A short 
time before this — in 399 — the Judgment Hall had resounded 
with very different voices— an infuriated populace listened 
with murmurs of satisfaction to the accusers of Socrates, and 
received with louder applause the sentence that doomed him to 
death. As a relief for a 'moment from the tedious sameness 
of battles and revolutions, let us inquire what was this man's 
crime and why he was so generally disliked ? His name is so 
well known, that I need not mention that he is always con- 
sidered, and, indeed, was declared by the oracle of Delphi to 
be the wisest of the Greeks. We might have supposed that he 
would be very popular with his countrymen ; for he was one 
of the people himself, had distinguished his courage in war, 
and was the most accessible and free-spoken of all the sages. 
But he was the ugliest fellow that ever was seen. No 
face could be constructed for a comic mask so ludicrously un- 
lovely as the flat-nosed, wide-mouthed, low-browed counte- 
nance of the bow-legged, broad-shouldered individual who 
scattered around 'him such pearls of wisdom and of wit. Who- 
ever entered into discourse with him was certain to be either 
instructed or amused. When a pompous blockhead approached 
him and tried to dispute his position, a few questions urged in 
a humble and inquiring manner made his opponent fall into 
contradictions or into admissions which were fatal to his 
argument, and out of his own mouth the sentence of condem- 
nation came. It was exceedingly unpleasant for a sophist or 
orator or philosopher to find that whatever he said was 
instantly turned into ridicule, not by Socrates— <&., ^ l . ^ 
merely begged to be allowed to tdLtat i^^SaaSsswM&ssaB- >s^ 
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were resigned to the Persian power for ever. The states 
of Greece were forbidden to enter into leagues or other asso- 
ciations, but each in weakness and isolation was to lie ready 
for the hand of the destroyer. That destroyer was expected 
both by the king and his interested allies to be Sparta — strong 
enough, she considered, to overwhelm all the states one by 
one, and dishonourable enough, as all men knew, to break the 
conditions of the agreement herself while she enforced their 
exact fulfilment upon the rest. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Predominance op Sparta — Resistance op Bceotia — Pelopidas 
and epaminondas — battle of leuctra, and supremact op 
Thebes — Battle of Mantinjea, and Death op Epaminondas. 

Athens, for the second time, was now disarmed and power- 
less, and Sparta began her reign. She had been appointed by 
Persia guardian of the peace of Antalcidas, and spoke, there- 
fore, with the authority of the Great King as well as her own. 
Her first proceedings, as had been anticipated, showed the 
usual difference between precept and example. In order to 
enforce the condition of the treaty which forbade the Grecian 
states to form any sort of alliance or confederation, she formed 
a powerful confederation of the states of the Peloponnesus, 
and with their aid, threatened vengeance on the isolated 
towns which refused obedience to her will. Agesilaus the 
king was a warrior, and never so happy as when engaged in 
war. He was, therefore, harsh and peremptory in his require- 
ments in hopes of rousing opposition which might require to 
be put down by force. The enmity of the Boeotians had been the 
cause of his recal from his career of conquest in Asia seven years 
before this (in 394) ; and his revenge had not been appeased 
by the indecisive victory he gained over them at Coronea. 
Rage and hatred still filled his heart, and in no long time his 
passions found vent in action. Under various pretexts, he 
stretched the tyranny of Sparta over almost the whole of 
Greece. He got possession of the citadel of Thebes by 
treachery in a time of peace, and garrisoned it with fifteen 
hundred men. He humbled Argos. Corinth was at his 
feet, and obedient to all his commands. A confederacy also 
of states in the north, presided over by Olynthus and 
supported by the kings of Macedonia, was broken. Vy$ fac&& 
of arms, and the principal rity lefafieft. to fe *\ata <& ^k^rs*.- 
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by the answers which he was forced to make to these modest 
inquiries. It always turned out in the course of these discus- 
sions that the self-satisfied gentleman found his statements 
utterly untenable, and his deductions exactly the reverse of 
what they ought to have been. So the philosophers hated 
Socrates as only philosophers can hate, and so did the 
orators and sophists. Crowds of young nobles generally 
attended him in his walks ; the citizens gathered round him 
when he took his stand in square or portico ; and his open-air 
teaching was listened to with reverence by all who could ap- 
preciate the high speculations to which he led their minds. 
But the loftiness of these speculations was one great cause of 
his ruin. He treated the Gods of the country with a silent 
respect, which was generally mistaken for contempt. He 
declined to enter into discussions about the existence of the 
mythical divinities of the ancient legends, but Relieved in the 
supremacy, omnipotence, and wisdom of one great and 
universal God. And hereupon he was accused of Atheism. 
He could not worship Cotytto, and Sabazius, and Rhea, and 
Adonis, and a host of other foreign deities who had crowded 
into the nearly depopulated city with the barbaric immigrants 
from Phoenicia and Phrygia. The temples had as many new 
inhabitants as the streets ; and in proportion as the external 
power of Athens decayed and her native citizens were 
diminished, her fanaticism and licentiousness increased. The 
more educated of the people — revolted by these new mysteries 
and aggravated vices — were thrown into incredulity about the 
gods they had hitherto worshipped without inquiry, and per- 
haps endeavoured to hide their scepticism by the loudness of 
their religious professions. Above all, Critias, the bloodiest of 
the thirty tyrants, had been a pupil and admirer of the 
eloquent old man. It could not, indeed, be denied that 
Critias and his teacher had disagreed, and that, if Thrasy- 
bulus had failed, Socrates would have been put to death by 
his grateful disciple. But the cry was good. Critias had 
attended his lectures, therefore Socrates was to Ytaxaa lot 
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all the atrocities of the oligarchic rule. So the populace 
hated Socrates with a bitterness exceeding that of the 
sophists and philosophers. He was accused of " not believing 
in the Gods whom the State believed in ;" " of introducing 
new divinities," and " of corrupting the youth." All these 
accusations he denied. The existing gods he accepted as the 
recognised deities of his country ; the new God he introduced 
was a secret monitor or Daimon, which he said warned him in 
a still small voice against the evils that beset him, and seems to 
have been little more than the promptings of his conscience— 
a new divinity certainly in the eyes of such a depraved race as 
the Greeks ! — and as to corrupting the youth, he repudiated 
his responsibility for the political conduct of those he may 
have instructed in philosophy or the science of argumentation. 
In spite of his defence he was condemned to die. During his 
imprisonment he was offered the means of escape. He said he 
would not set the bad example of disobedience to the laws. 
And at last, after discoursing to his weeping friends on the 
immortality of the soul and the nature of a future state, 
he drank the poisoned cup, and left to the city which had 
banished Aristides because he was just, the deeper infamy of 
having murdered Socrates because he was wise and truthful. 

We must now go back to Conon, who, after the victory 
at Cnidus, was dominating over the Grecian islands in com- 
mand of the barbarian fleets. With Persian assistance the 
walls of Athens were once more raised from their ruins, and 
the star of Sparta, in spite of a victory at Coronea over the 
Boeotians, seemed to have set for ever. But it was not the 
policy of the Great King to make any one of the states uncon- 
trolled master of Greece. He seized on the presumptuous 
Conon and put him to death. He transferred his favour to 
the Lacedaemonians ; and in answer to the humble representa- 
tions of Antalcidas, who pled the Spartan cause with tho 
politic Tiribazus, [b.c. 387,] he dictated a disgraceful peace, 
and Athens and Sparta with equal submission received. 1V&. 
degrading terms. The Asiatic dftea vdA wrofc <& ^sa«a*»> 
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were resigned to the Persian power for ever. The states 
of Greece were forbidden to enter into leagues or other asso- 
ciations, but each in weakness and isolation was to lie ready 
for the hand of the destroyer. That destroyer was expected 
both by the king and his interested allies to be Sparta — strong 
enough, she considered, to overwhelm all the states one by 
one, and dishonourable enough, as all men knew, to break the 
conditions of the agreement herself while she enforced their 
exact fulfilment upon the rest. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Predominance op Sparta — Resistance op Bceotia — Pelopidas 

AND EPAMINONDAS — BATTLE OF LEUCTRA, AND SUPREMACY OP 

Tiiebes — Battle op Maxtinjea, ahd Death op Epamtnondas. 

Athens, for the second time, was now disarmed and power- 
less, and Sparta began her reign. She had been appointed by 
Persia guardian of the peace of Antalcidas, and spoke, there- 
fore, with the authority of the Great Xing as well as her own. 
Her first proceedings, as had been anticipated, showed the 
usual difference between precept and example. In order to 
enforce the condition of the treaty which forbade the Grecian 
states to form any sort of alliance or confederation, she formed 
a powerful confederation of the states of the Peloponnesus, 
and with their aid, threatened vengeance on the isolated 
towns which refused obedience to her will. Agesilaus the 
king was a warrior, and never so happy as when engaged in 
war. He was, therefore, harsh and peremptory in his require- 
ments in hopes of rousing opposition which might require to 
be put down by force. The enmity of the Boeotians had been the 
cause of his recal from his career of conquest in Asia seven years 
before this (in 394) ; and his revenge had not been appeased 
by the indecisive victory he gained over them at Coronea. 
Rage and hatred still filled his heart, and in no long time his 
passions found vent in action. Under various pretexts, he 
stretched the tyranny of Sparta over almost the whole of 
Greece. He got possession of the citadel of Thebes by 
treachery in a time of peace, and garrisoned it with fifteen 
hundred men. He humbled Argos. Corinth was at his 
feet, and obedient to all his commands. A confederacy also 
of states in the north, presided over by Olynthus and 
supported by the kings of Macedonia, was broken by force 
of arms, and the principal citj re&MSsA to * ^Xste. ^V ^sssjk^- 
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dencc. Athens was bankrupt and silent. The Persian fleet 
swept the iEgean, under his orders, and the power of Laccdae- 
mon seemed settled beyond the chance of opposition. But 
a nation which is unjust and hated is never secure. It 
was from Thebes, weakened by long internal struggles and 
guarded by a Spartan force, that the deliverance of Greece 
was to come. And here, for the hundredth time in history, 
we find the inestimable value of a Man fitted for the conduct 
of great enterprises when great enterprises are required. It 
chanced that at this time there were two Thebans exactly 
suited for the great parts they were called upon to play: 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas were of more importance in the 
desperate contest which was to ensue, than armies and fleets 
could have been without the directing and controlling spirit 
which gives them all their efficiency. 

In a dark and snowy night Pelopidas and five of his country- 
men, who had found an honourable refuge in Athens, entered 
Thebes in disguise. A confederate gave them shelter in his 
house, and on the following night informed them that the 
tyrants who had enslaved the city had summoned into the 
banqueting-hall in which they were holding a festival, some 
of the loveliest and highest born of the Theban ladies. Pelo- 
pidas and his companions put on the richest feminine apparel 
and the deepest veils they could find. They did not at the 
same time forget the sharpest of their swords. They tript 
gracefully into the hall, and were received with shouts of 
welcome by the inebriated chiefs. The concealing veils were 
lifted, and in a moment the dreadful blades were flashing in 
the eyes of the wassaillers, And they were slain before they 
recovered from their drunken surprise. Liberty was pro- 
claimed with the early dawn, and trumpets of jubilee and 
defiance blown under the walls of the citadel. Thousands of 
the enraged inhabitants, glowing with rage against their op- 
pressors, gathered as if for an assault, while Pelopidas kept 
watch outside against the introduction of Spartan reinforce- 
ments. Some Mends of the oppressors made their appearance 
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in the plain, and were scattered by the charge of the Theban 
hone. Hemmed in on every side, the defenders of the be- 
leaguered fortress were driven at hut into despair, when they 
recognised among their expected assailants the well-known 
arms of some thousands of Athenian volunteers who had 
harried to the scene of struggle. They surrendered, on con- 
dition that their lives should be spared. Why should Pelo- 
pidas take the trouble of putting them to death when the 
laws of Lycurgns were still in force ? The commanders were 
pitilessly, though perhaps justly, slain on their return homo, 
and terrible threats were uttered against the courageous citi- 
zens of Thebes, whom Sparta had the insolence to call rebels. 
In all civil commotions the cruelty of the oppressed, wheu the 
power comes into their hands, is the measure of the wrongs 
they have endured. In this case the conduct of their rulers 
must have been unpardonably harsh, for the vengeance of the 
Thebans was wild and terrible. 1'or some houre the city was 
given up to slaughter, and the aristocratic or Lacedemonian 
party everywhere put to death. The fiery spirit of Felopidas 
was not revolted by these excesses ; but Epaminondas could 
not stoop to the retaliations of political hatred. For himwas left 
the nobler task of guiding the energy of his countrymen into 
the paths of freedom and honour. Listening to his voice, 
Thebes rose from tbo obscurity in which she had hitherto 
lived and the local interests in which she had hitherto been 
immersed, to be the ruling power in Greece, and to prostrate 
for ever the colossal predominance which Sparta had so infa- 
mously abused. And Sparta seemed blind to her approach- 
ing fate. An attempt to surprise the Fineus in the samo 
way as the Theban citadel had been surprised, though offi- 
cially disavowed by the Ephors — because it miscarried,— 
roused the indignation of the Athenians, when she could 
least afford to give so powerful an assistance to her Theban 
enemies. In vain Agcsilans marched into Bceotia, and at- 
tempted the subjugation of the country. Athens sent W 
aid; and Felopidas was CTerjit&cre »*. W&- "fcsasiissss&i* 
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was bringing the discipline of the army to perfection, and 
in 375, as the first earnest of their future triumphs, the 
Thebans received with rapture the astounding intelligence 
that Pclopidas had defeated at Tegyra a Lacedaemonian arm y 
far more numerous than his own. An incident like this ha 
never occurred to the proud Spartans before. To retire before 
any superiority of numbers was forbidden by their laws ; but 
the possibility of their being scattered by an inferior force 
had never entered their legislator's mind. The sea, also, had 
grown as faithless to their domination as the land. Chabrias, 
the Athenian general, had defeated their fleet at Naxos, with 
some vessels hurriedly fitted out from the apparently deserted 
Piraeus. Corcyra and other islands were restored to the 
power of the Athenians ; and covetous eyes were directed by 
those easily elated descendants of Cimon and Pericles, to their 
old possessions on the Bosphorus and the coast of Asia. The 
Persian Satraps took the alarm — for Antalcidas. was again 
sitting like a beggar at the despot's gate, to implore the pro- 
tection of the Great King for the overmatched Lacedsemon— - 
and sent orders for a meeting of the Grecian States at Sparta, 
to make up their differences and fulfil the stipulations of the 
peace. Athens, by this time seeing the powerlessness of Sparta, 
had become jealous of Thebes. She therefore was inclined 
to obey the mandate (as she was certainly ready to receive 
the donations) of the Court of Susa. The other States would 
naturally have followed her example. But Thebes would not 
be turned from her course. She condescended so far as to 
send her representative to the Diet ; but that representativ 
was Epamiuondas, and she felt that her honour and interests 
were safe in his hands. Agesilaus presided, and saw with ill- 
disguised anger the deference that was paid, even by the allies 
•f Lacediemon, to the Boeotian envoy. " The peace of Antal- 
eidas," said Epaminondas, "is framed in the interest of 
Sparta, Under its provisions we arc kept divided and help- 
less, while she, it appears, can strengthen herself with what 
mpport she pleases." " Will you mtorc \tat ItaaVtaa. tatim 
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to their freedom and independence P" cried Agesilaus. " Will 
you restore the Laconian cities to theirs?" retorted Epami- 

nondos. Agesilaus foamed with rage, and with his own hand 
erased the uame of Thebes from the intended treaty. He 
declared war upon the devoted citj in the name of all the 
allies, and Epaminondas, calm and nnterrified, retired. 
Within a mouth of that tumultuous meeting was fought the 
battle of Leuctra, which settled the fate of Sparta, and re- 
venged Epaminondas for the insults of the king. — [n.c. 371.] 
At this great fight the immortal friends, Pelopidas and Epa> 
minondaa, were side bj side. The band of three hundred 
brothers in arms — all known to each other from childhood — 
all sworn to live and die together against whatever odds — was 
irresistible in its charge. Clcombrotus, the colleague of Agesi- 
laus, was slain, and the corpses of fifteen hundred of the 
Spartan levies, and several thousands of their allies, betrayed 
the fierceness of the struggle. The laws of Lycurgus were 
abrogated by the greatness of this calamity. No inquiry was 
made into the conduct of chiefs or soldiers when they re- 
turned to their country, having been allowed to depart from 
their camp at Leuctra by the intercession of Jason, a Thea- 
salian prince. Preparations were made for a vigorous defence 
of the territory of Laoedcmon, and the sacred soil of Sparta, 
itself. But the sacred soil of Sparta was threatened by other 
foes. Encouraged by the success of Thebes, all the oppressed 
neighbours of Sparta appealed to the treaty of Antalcidas, and 
required to be released from their forced and illegal alliance. 
Mantimra, all Arcadia and Argon, broke from her control- 
Messcnia was recalled to separate existence after a forced 
amalgamation of several hundred years. A new capital, which 
was intended to be a fortress both of offence and protection, 
was built, with the now almost forgotten name Mcssena; 
and, worst degradation of all, the Theban army encamped in 
sight of Sparta, crossed the Eurotas, and with almost a eon- 
tempt uous compassion retired m\,WiX *fewaii% ^s. s»s«»- 
Ute river was swollen at the time •*!& V» ^^ * * 
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snows, and when Agesilaus saw with a soldier's eye the skill 
with which the passage was effected, he could not repress a 
cry of admiration of the Theban leader. " That is the man," 
he exclaimed, "to do great deeds !" 

But new characters are now coming on the stage, and 
strange names are to be soon universal over Greece. In their 
search for alliances, the most distant regions were ransacked 
by the contending States. Athens made friends of the royal 
house of Macedonia; Thebes was for a while supported by Jason 
of Thessaly, whose premature death alone prevented him from 
assuming the foremost rank among the warriors and statesmen 
of the world ; Sparta received the aid of the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse and the money of the Persian king ; but of all these, the 
intercourse with Macedonia had the most important results. 
Eor a long time this small kingdom, on the outskirts of the 
Grecian world, had pursued its way in the midst of great 
internal struggles and with frequent changes of dynasty 
among its chiefs; till now the rude virtues of its inhabitants, 
their courage and patience, and endurance of poverty and 
labour, were turned to the best advantage by an enlightened 
race of princes, beginning with Amyntas, who perceived how 
powerful a State might be made if it combined the advantages 
of civilization in its rulers with barbarism in its people. 
Nothing is so dangerous to the liberties and progress of a 
refined and educated race as the presence on its borders of 
a mass of unenlightened physical power, controlled, regulated, 
and directed by the intellect and ambition of its sovereign. 
If all were cultivated, their higher faculties might be enlisted 
on the side of peace and order; if all were savage, their 
efforts would be desultory and disunited. As if to aid Mace- 
donia in rising to the first rank among the powers of Greece, 
Athens assisted in procuring for her an extensive sea-board, 
by transferring to her the country lying between her and the 
JBgean, as well as the district which separated the almost 
foreign kingdom from the Grecian frontiers. Iphicrates, the 
Athenian general, defended the interest ol \hi& i*ss&3 <£ 



Ainyntas, protecting the life and rank of Philip, the deceased 
king's son — a name for ever memorable in the history of man- 
kind; and when the changes perpetually occurring in those 
agitated regions brought about a new complication, we find 
the Theban Felopidaa interfering for the maintenance of the 
internal tranquillity of Macedonia, and carrying with him, to 
be hostages of her friendship, and to be educated in the arts of 
war mid politics, thirty of the noblest of her children, whose 
return would furnish her with generals to command her 
armies, and statesmen to direct her councils. Among these 
was the same Philip whom Iphicrates the Athenian had de- 
fended. It needed ouly Sparta to have taken up his cause, in 
order to have had the three chief States of Hellas contributing 
to the safety or supremacy of their future conqueror. The 
three years of liis residence at Thebes — at the most flexible 
and observant period of human life, from fifteen to eighteen?— 
the society of Epainmoudas, and the inspection of the perfect 
military organization which that great general had introduced, 
developed in no slight degree the faculties of the Macedonian 
prince ; and at second-hand, acting upon his son Alexander, 
contributed to the destruction of the Persian empire and the 
conquest of the Oriental world. 

Many years liave now passed since the bottle of Leuctra. 
All is again quarrel and confusion. Actueans, Arcadians, 
even the men of Elis — the sacred district where battle and 
hatred arc unknown — rash to arms. The Arcadians press on- 
ward on the holy soil. The majesty of Qlympiu is violated ; 
the shrine stripped of a portion of its gold ; and the sides of 
Olympus, which poetry and tradition had venerated as the 
earthly residence of the Gods, converted into a camp and 
polluted with sounds of war. But some remained behind. 
The Arcadians and their allies, the Pisans, proceeded to 
celebrate the Olympian Games, of which the Elcnns were pre- 
sidents and protectors— [ol. 103— n. c. 368]. In the middle 
of tlie festival the Means broke in, ^rittvwraa vn. l Cwra'Wi»< 
and disturbed the assemblage -, \kA -new* "»»» «*» A>lKt 
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patched up by the acknowledgment of their presidency of the 
Games. Not so easily was quelled the warlike ambition of 
the Arcadians. The wrath of Sparta was roused ; and though 
the old Lycurgean spirit quailed before the Theban discipline, 
and often before Athenian vigour, they looked with their 
ancient contempt on any of the other populations of Greece. 
At a place called Midea — a place which ought to be remem- 
bered as the most strange of battle-fields — the Spartans 
crushed the Arcadians at the first onset. Slaughter pursued 
the fugitives till the sword was blunted with the execution it 
made, and yet not one of the assailants was slain. It is 
known in Grecian annals as the "Battle without a Tear." It 
was, however, only a momentary glimpse of the Lacedaemo- 
nian fortune. 

[b.c 364.] Pelopidas, indeed, had died in a skirmish to 
which his impetuosity had tempted him in Thessaly; but 
Epaminondas took the command, and for the fourth time made 
his appearance in Peloponnesus, at the head of a Theban 
army. Already he had roused the fears of Athens by his ex- 
ploits at sea. He had persuaded his countrymen to furnish a 
powerful fleet, and sweeping across the iEgean with upwards 
of a hundred ships, he had terrified many of the islands into 
his alliance, and scattered the squadron of the Athenians. 
Once more on his more congenial element, he spread dismay 
among the Lacedaemonians, and stationed his forces before the 
walls of Mantuuca. Agesilaus hurried to the rescue, and his 
rival, by a side march, crossed the Laconian boundary, and 
presented himself at Sparta. There, however, he was re- 
pmlsed, and retreated to a strong position near Tegea. 
Enemies gathered round him on every side. Reinforcements 
poured into the Spartan camp. His communications were cut 
off, and his position seemed nearly desperate. All of a sudden 
he made a rush at his opponents in the neighbourhood of 
Mantimea. Forming in a solid mass, he bore with irresistible 
force upon the unprepared line of his enemies, and, as at 
Leuctm, broke through their centre, and ttoro \taem iota «hjl- 
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fusion. There were strong musters of Athenians, great nam- 
hers of Spartans ; many other warlike states had sent their 
contingents on this great day; but Epaminondas had kept 
some of them quiet by a scientific disposition of his cavalry, 
and routed the rest by the vigour of his assault. Nothing 
could stand before the compact array of the Theban phalanx, 
and universal flight was on the eve of commencing, when a 
fatal wound arrested the conqueror's career. He was carried 
into his tent, and there, like Wolfe at the capture of Quebec, 
he only waited till he knew that his army was triumphant. 
The spear, which still adhered to his side, was plucked out, 
and ho died; — the greatest of the Thebans, and the most 
estimable of all the Greeks.— [27 June, 362.] — The greatness 
of Thebes depended upon the life of this one man ; and with 
more modesty than is usual among those small and boastful 
communities, she had the sense to perceive this truth, and 
prepared to give up her warlike enterprises when her general 
was slain. The honour of having inflicted the blow was dis- 
puted between the three States engaged in this battle — Spar- 
tans, Mantinaeans, and Athenians attaching so much impor- 
tance to the deed, that honours were awarded by each to one 
of their own blood who claimed the glory of the achievement. 
One great effort, or the result of one extraordinary exertion, 
was at all times, in Grecian history, decisive of the fate of the 
State which made it. The unsuccessful day of Aigospotaai 
sank the power of Athens ; the defeat of Leuctra broke the 
strength of Sparta ; and here the glorious combat of Mantinssa 
overthrew the grandeur of Thebes. The smallness of popula- 
tion, and the want of walled towns and fruitful well-defended 
territories, prevented even the most extensive of the States 
from recovering from the effects of one disaster, or the ex- 
haustion of one extraordinary effort. Athens, indeed, with the 
buoyancy of a republic, reckless of danger and blindly confi- 
dent in its strength, once or twice regained an appearance of 
solid empire ; but in spite of her coTciiwetsfc wA\nrx ^ssx»»>«^ 
her wealth, there was no rea\ to\oriirtto& to* V*x *s*Haa». 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Reign of Philip of Macedon — Accession of Alexander — 
Appearance of the Roman Army — Greece declared a 
Roman Province. 

The skill and wisdom acquired by Philip during his three 
years' residence at Thebes, were immediately called into 
action when circumstances restored him to his country. That 
country had nearly fallen into a state of anarchy. The most 
frightful scenes of murder and duplicity were enacted in the 
royal house, and advantage was taken of the confusion 
created by these crimes, by the Pseonians and Ulyrians and 
the other uncivilized hordes upon the frontiers. Yet at all 
times it was found that less danger was to be apprehended 
from the enmity of the barbarians, than from the falsehood 
and selfishness of the Greeks. Athens intrigued and bar- 
gained for the restoration of Amphipolis. To support the 
claimant to the throne who tempted her with so glittering a 
bribe, she sent a strong fleet to the coast of Macedonia, and 
landed three thousand men. At this very time Philip took up 
the cause of his nephew Amyntas, and defended his claim to 
the succession. There were four separate enemies at that 
moment upon the soil, and by what arts of policy or efforts of 
skill he baffled and defeated them all, historians have left us 
uninformed; but the fact soon became apparent to all Greece, 
that a great man had arisen among the Macedonians, who in 
less than two years had expelled the barbarians from his 
country, and had introduced new principles into the conduct 
both of peace and war. He had laid down as a maxim not to 
rely on the assistance of any stranger, however disinterested 
or powerful, but to regulate Macedonian affairs and decide 
Macedonian disputes with the help of tunte \sofc. ^a^ksscsssss^ 
He constituted himself the head of & grc& T^\qw£aDssvsB83«k^ 
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Often, in the course of this history, we have seen the list of 
her citizens nearly exhausted, and fresh numbers acquired by 
adopting foreigners, and slaves, and mercenaries into her 
native population. The true Grecian element was weakened 
by this intermixture. The wild democracy, after this time, 
was subject more than ever to the degrading influences of the 
flattery of its orators and the bribes of its neighbours and 
enemies. Sparta, also, had become a mixed and debilitated 
race. Few of the old families can have been left uncontami- 
nated with inferior breeds. We read constantly of the Helots 
being admitted to freedom, and the lists of citizens kept up by 
other means ; so that we may perceive the purity of Grecian 
descent rapidly getting destroyed. There are, perhaps, as 
many inhabitants of Athens and Sparta as before, but the num- 
ber of Spartans and Athenians is miserably decreased. Greece 
itself has become gradually leavened with foreign importa- 
tions ; and it is not unlikely that Macedonia, which, in the 
proud days of the true Ionian and Dorian contests, was looked 
upon as barbarous and external, contained a more homogeneous 
people than any of the original States. As truly Greek as the 
others at its first establishment, it continued for many ages 
isolated by its geographical position, and carried on its in- 
ternal struggles, protected by the mountains and the sea. 
But when Athens and other states extended their commercial 
and territorial conquests to the Strymon and established 
themselves at Amphipolis, the isolation of Macedonia was at 
an end. It was forced to take part in the active operations 
of the rest of Greece. And we are now going to notice the 
steps by which this fresh competitor for power and glory, coming 
down from the hills, where her subjects retained the vigour 
and purity of the old Hellenic stock, overwhelmed the worn- 
out civilization of the corrupted and debased inhabitants of 
the cities, and by enlisting their skill, their science, and their 
arts in her service, carried the fame of her kings and the trea- 
sores of her language into the remotest regions of the globe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Reign of Philip of Macedoh — Accession of Alexander — 
Appearance of the Soman Army — Greece declared a 
Boman Province. 

The skill and wisdom acquired by Philip during his three 
years' residence at Thebes, were immediately called into 
action when circumstances restored him to his country. That 
country had nearly fallen into a state of anarchy. The most 
frightful scenes of murder and duplicity were enacted in the 
royal house, and advantage was taken of the confusion 
created by these crimes, by the Peeonians and Illyrians and 
the other uncivilized hordes upon the frontiers. Yet at all 
times it was found that less danger was to be apprehended 
from the enmity of the barbarians, than from the falsehood 
and selfishness of the Greeks. Athens intrigued and bar- 
gained for the restoration of Amphipolis. To support the 
claimant to the throne who tempted her with so glittering a 
bribe, she sent a strong fleet to the coast of Macedonia, and 
landed three thousand men. At this very time Philip took up 
the cause of his nephew Amyntas, and defended his claim to 
the succession. There were four separate enemies at that 
moment upon the soil, and by what arts of policy or efforts of 
skill he baffled and defeated them all, historians have left us 
uninformed; but the fact soon became apparent to all Greece, 
that a great man had arisen among the Macedonians, who in 
less than two years had expelled the barbarians from his 
country, and had introduced new principles into the conduct 
both of peace and war. He had laid down as a maxim not to 
rely on the assistance of any stranger, however disinterested 
or powerful, but to regulate Macedonian affairs and decide 
Macedonian disputes with the help of uo\& \a»i M&Rfe&ssstsa^ 
He constituted himself tWhea&o* fc^^V.x^*^"^^ 58 * 3 ^ 
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and soon all party disappeared. The adherents, of his rivals 
became ashamed of the disgraceful support of Athenians 
bribed by the hopes of Amphipolis, and barbarous Thracians 
greedy only for plunder and blood. In a short time the 
general voice conveyed to him the crown, which he knew so 
well how to make respected; and the young prince — the 
pupil of Epaminondas, the friend of Plato and Aristotle, whose 
acquaintance lie had acquired and whose virtues he appre- 
ciated during a visit he made to Athens — became King of 
Macedonia by the best of all titles, the unanimous consent of 
his subjects. — [b. c. 359.] Where he found it impossible to 
subdue by force, he resorted to other means. He bought off 
the enmity of the Thracians with sums of gold. The Athenians 
only remained. He offered even to evacuate the coveted 
Amphipolis; but they were engaged in the support of his 
rivals, and Ids proposition was coldly received. He therefore 
tried what courage and skill would do. A battle was fought 
at Edessa and Philip remained master of the field. The 
lessons of Epaminondas were reduced to practice ; and three 
thousand Athenians, retiring to a hill after the discom- 
fiture of their allies and the death of Argeus, the competitor 
for the crown, were sunk in melancholy anticipations of their 
future fate. But the new conqueror made as great innova- 
tions on the treatment of his enemies as in the discipline of 
his armies. The Athenians surrendered ; and instead of the 
pitiless slaughter which had hitherto been the unvarying fate 
of the vanquished, nothing but generous treatment awaited 
them. They were the first examples of how much more 
politic it is to convert an enemy into a friend than slay 
him in cold blood. The lessons of Epaminondas had gained 
him the victory, and perhaps the teachings of Plato taught 
him the uses of his success. From that hour there were 
three thousand advocates of Philip's cause in all his dis- 
putes with Athens. Perhaps there were many more; for 
the influence of those soldiers, and the presents with which 
he bad enriched them on their depait\*refaom1^s^TK»sX 
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have diffused his reputation for liberality and kindness among 
all classes of the people. Athens, however, for some time 
was of no great importance in the scale, for she became 
involved in what is called the Social War [b.c. 35 8], in 
which the dependencies over which she had again stretched 
her power endeavoured to escape from her intolerable 
exactions, and occupied all her force to keep them in sub- 
jection. Byzantium, Rhodes, Cos, and Chios formed a 
league against her; but the most powerful of her enemies 
was the blindness and rapacity of the chief to whom she 
committed her forces. This was Chares, a demagogue of 
the stamp of Cleon, but if possible still more selfish and 
unprincipled. By his influence the great Iphicrates and 
Timotheus, his colleague, were dismissed from their employ- 
ments ; and at last, as money to supply his extravagances 
could not be wrung from the impoverished islands, he had the 
strange audacity to leave the scene of contest altogether, and 
hire out his men in the service of a satrap who was in 
rebellion against the Persian king. But the Persian king was 
still powerful enough to punish such conduct as this. He 
sided with the discontented tributaries of Athens, and enabled 
them, by the mere promise of his assistance, to secure their 
independence by a treaty. — [b.c. 355.] A true, though 
unconscious ally in this, of the sagacious King of Macedon ; 
for that clear-eyed potentate was already making advances 
towards the acquisition of Byzantium, and the possession of 
the passes of Thermopylae With these in his hands, the corn- 
fields of the Euxine would make him master of Athens ; and 
the access into Phocis constitute him the arbiter of Greece. 

Athens was so occupied with her struggle against her 
revolted allies, and so blinded with Philip's surrender of his 
claim to Amphipolis, that she offered no opposition to his 
schemes. Vengeance was accordingly let loose upon the 
Paeonians and Illyrians. Pydna and Potidaea secured in 
behalf of his new confederate, Olynthus •, and Ajk^Vvy^&ss, 
itself, which he had so genetousVj ofltere&to K^fcs»^^^'^ R > 
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was in no condition to avail herself of the offer, taken after a 
siege and attached for ever to the Macedonian Crown. 
Thessaly soon felt the irresistible attraction exercised over her 
neighbours by the great ruler of men; and, without being 
formally united to his dominions, added greatly to his strength 
by its courage and population. It furnished him with har- 
bours in the Thermaic Gulf; and with the inexhaustible 
forests of her hills, and the gold mines of which he had got 
possession in Thrace, there need be no limit to his fleets or 
the graspings of his ambition. But it was not his purpose to 
show that he had any ambition at all. He covered all his 
aspirations for conquest and power with an impenetrable veil. 
New possessions seemed to fall into his hands almost against 
his will ; and, as if to withdraw himself from the chance of 
further aggrandisement, he carried his bride Olympias, the 
sister of the King of Epirus, to his capital, and devoted him- 
self for nearly a year to the splendid enjoyments that made 
his residence the admiration of all Greece. His nobility 
crowded round him, and lost the personal dignity of their 
position as feudal and almost independent chiefs, by accepting 
the titular honours of the Court. He created them " Counts," 
or " Companions " of the king, and loaded their children with 
the dignities and ornaments of winch ambitious young men 
are so vain. But every chamberlain he made, or master of 
the horse, or hereditary cup-bearer, enhanced the brilliancy of 
his establishment, and destroyed the chance of resistance to 
his designs. Meantime, the people were elevated as much as 
their local masters were depressed. They found it better to 
be immediately dependent on the king than on a petty chief- 
tain, who could neither protect nor enrich them ; and it is 
not unlikely that the year of feasting in celebration of his 
marriage consolidated his power as much as the most startling 
victories could have done. But even these were not long 
wanting. Encouraged by his apparent indolence, the tribes 
upon the frontier got into motion again, and burst upon his 
land. Waking with a rush from n\a dream ol ^es^\>Mi>ix&% 
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took the field, and his enemies were crushed more rapidly than 
they had assembled. And fortune seemed never to tire of 
pouring her gifts into his lap. In one day, when he was 
returning triumphant from a successful battle, a messenger 
informed him that he was victor in a chariot race at Olympia; 
another came breathless and happy to say that his general 
Parmenio had entirely vanquished the Ulyrians ; and a third, 
with the happiest news of all — that a son was born to him at 
Pella. This son was Alexander the Great. — [b.c. 356.] The 
delighted father wrote at once to Aristotle at Athens: — 
" Learn that a son is born to me. I render thanks to the 
Gods, less for his birth than that it happens while you live. 
I trust that, educated and taught by you, he will be worthy 
of me and of my empire." This is the noblest announcement 
of a royal birth with which we are acquainted. 

But fresh friends were rising up in support of Philip's 
ambitious designs, in quarters where he could least expect 
them. Greece became lame by intestine divisions, at the very 
time when her only chance of safety lay in the union of all 
the States. The Amphictyonic Council had originally only 
taken cognizance of the service of the Gods and the cere- 
monies of worship. When a religious Institution begins to 
interfere in political discussions, its influence is always hurtful 
both to policy and religion. The great assembly of the 
Greeks exemplified this fact ; and by playing into the hands 
of Thebes, by opposing the Phocians, by irritating the 
Spartans, and spreading mutual hatred through all the nations, 
it left the wily Macedonian unwatched, and even threw the 
necessity of interference in his way. The Social War was 
scarcely concluded, when the Sacred War began. — [b.c. 358.] 
Who were to be the guardians of the Oracle ? the men of 
Delphi or the Phocians ? Mercenaries swarmed in from all 
quarters to take part in this contest. The Phocians being in 
possession of the Temple where the offerings of centuries 
were stored, were in no want of money to pay their fora^ 
troops. But Thebes and their o\k« o^^^^^^**® 8 * 
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was in no condition to avail herself of the offer, taken after a 
siege and attached for ever to the Macedonian Crown. 
Thessaly soon felt the irresistible attraction exercised over her 
neighbours by the great ruler of men; and, without being 
formally united to his dominions, added greatly to his strength 
by its courage and population. It furnished him with har- 
bours in the Thermaic Gulf; and with the inexhaustible 
forests of her hills, and the gold mines of which he had got 
possession in Thrace, there need be no limit to his fleets or 
the graspings of his ambition. But it was not his purpose to 
show that he had any ambition at all. He covered all his 
aspirations for conquest and power with an impenetrable veil. 
New possessions seemed to fall into his hands almost against 
his will ; and, as if to withdraw himself from the chance of 
further aggrandisement, he carried his bride Olympias, the 
sister of the King of Epirus, to his capital, and devoted him- 
self for nearly a year to the splendid enjoyments that made 
his residence the admiration of all Greece. His nobility 
crowded round him, and lost the personal dignity of their 
position as feudal and almost independent chiefs, by accepting 
the titular honours of the Court. He created them " Counts," 
or " Companions " of the king, and loaded their children with 
the dignities and ornaments of which ambitious young men 
are so vain. But every chamberlain he made, or master of 
the horse, or hereditary cup-bearer, enhanced the brilliancy of 
his establishment, and destroyed the chance of resistance to 
his designs. Meantime, the people were elevated as much as 
their local masters were depressed. They found it better to 
be immediately dependent on the king than on a petty chief- 
tain, who could neither protect nor enrich them ; and it is 
not unlikely that the year of feasting in celebration of his 
marriage consolidated his power as much as the most startling 
victories could have done. But even these were not long 
wanting. Encouraged by his apparent indolence, the tribes 
upon the frontier got into motion again, and burst upon his 
land. Waking with a rush from \na dreawv ol ^«»ftfc,^aYsa% 
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took the field, and his enemies were crushed more rapidly than 
they had assembled. And fortune seemed never to tire of 
pouring her gifts into his lap. In one day, when he was 
returning triumphant from a successful battle, a messenger 
informed him that he was victor in a chariot race at Olympia; 
another came breathless and happy to say that his general 
Parmenio had entirely vanquished the Ulyrians ; and a third, 
with the happiest news of all — that a son was born to him at 
Pella. This son was Alexander the Great. — [b.c. 356.] The 
delighted father wrote at once to Aristotle at Athens :— 
" Learn that a son is born to mc. I render thanks to the 
Gods, less for his birth than that it happens while you live. 
I trust that, educated and taught by you, he will be worthy 
of mc and of my empire." This is the noblest announcement 
of a royal birth with which we are acquainted. 

But fresh friends were rising up in support of Philip's 
ambitious designs, in quarters where he could least expect 
them. Greece became lame by intestine divisions, at the very 
time when her only chance of safety lay in the union of all 
the States. The Amphictyonic Council had originally only 
taken cognizance of the service of the Gods and the cere- 
monies of worship. When a religious Institution begins to 
interfere in political discussions, its influence is always hurtful 
both to policy and religion. The great assembly of the 
Greeks exemplified this fact ; and by playing into the hands 
of Thebes, by opposing the Phocians, by irritating the 
Spartans, and spreading mutual hatred through all the nations, 
it left the wily Macedonian unwatched, and even threw the 
necessity of interference in his way. The Social War was 
scarcely concluded, when the Sacred War began. — [b.c. 358.] 
Who were to be the guardians of the Oracle ? the men of 
Delphi or the Phocians P Mercenaries swarmed in from all 
quarters to take part in this contest. The Phocians being in 
possession of the Temple where the offerings of centuries 
were stored, were in no want of money to pay their forasg^ 
troops. But Thebes and their oftwx o^v^^*^^^^*^ 
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to recruit their levies also by the prospect held out to them 
of sharing in the riches of the shrine, when they should 
have restored it to its legitimate protectors. Covetousness 
took the garb of religious zeal, and again all Greece was 
agitated from end to end with combinations on different 
aides — Athens, Sparta, Achsa, espousing the cause of the 
Phocians ; Thebes, and all the northern States, being armed on 
behalf of the inhabitants of Delphi. But greatly as Philip 
was benefited by the disunion of the Greeks, it is doubtful 
whether he did not derive still more advantage from the dis- 
honesty and eloquence of the venal orators of Athens. At 
this time arose, in that city of intellectual greatness, the 
greatest orator the world has ever known. His name was 
Demosthenes. All her famous generals had passed away. 
Chabrias had perished in battle; Iphicrates and Timotheus 
had died in exile ; her military ardour had cooled, and her 
citizens were loth to leave the delights of the town for camp 
or ship ; but genius only took a different path. Plato and 
Aristotle attained the loftiest range of human knowledge and 
speculation ; and Demosthenes surpassed the speakers of all 
ages and nations, in majesty of language and strength of 
argument. But here his merits end. lie was open to bribery 
and to intimidation, for he was covetous and a coward. 
Opposed to him in all things, was Phocion the Honest and 
Good ; a man who was looked upon by that degraded popula- 
tion as a miracle of honour because he refused to change his 
opinion according to his fee ; because he filled an office with- 
out turning it to his personal profit; and was thought a 
superhuman personage altogether, because he was not a 
hypocrite or a thief. But fortunately for Philip, the wisdom 
of Phocion was not equal to his goodness. He saw no harm 
in the preparation of the Macedonian armies or the growth 
of the Macedonian State. He was for peace at all price, and 
used all his efforts to keep his country quiet, till all was too 
late and the force of Philip was found irresistible. He had 
paid agents in every town, W\be& oratoi* Sa. w<stj ^rail 
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debate; and only mercenary soldiers to oppose him, who hod 
neither patriotic ardour nor lave of glory to incite them. No 
wonder Demosthenes perceived what the result would be 
between parties so unequally matched. He saw, as from a 
tower, the end of all. He saw in 351, the triumph of Philip 
and the subjugation of his country. At that early period, ho 
stormed and raged against the ambition of the Macedonian. 
What was the use of uttering the most magnificent adjura- 
tions to a people determined to ran none of the personal 
risks or inconveniences of war ? They determined to wait 
the coarse of events, and to enjoy their theatres, and porticoes, 
and oratorical displays, in the meantime. Philip, accordingly, 
pursued his career. Olynthus and thirty-two other cities on 
his border were quietly absorbed, though apparently pro- 
tected by an alliance with Athens. The aid that city sent 
was ineffectual,- for Eubcea at this unfortunate moment 
revolted from her and divided her efforts. Her coffers were 
empty, and as a last resource, alter many attempts had been 
made in vain to bend her to the sad necessity, she devoted a 
portion of the revenue intended for the shows and ceremonies 
of her religious worship and to the other gorgeous entertain- 
ments provided for her people, to the supply of ships and 
arms, and the vigorous prosecution of the war. Demosthenes 
had been constant in his demand of this sacrifice of the pnblie 
enjoyments. When at last it came, how entirely the face 
of affairs had altered 1 The Sacred War had ended, not in 
the triumph of cither Tfaebans or Phocians, but in the entire 
subjection of all the belligerents to Philip. Embassies had 
been sent to put bounds to his aggressions, and had ended in 
the winning over of all the ambassadors, except Demosthenes, 
to his cause. jEschines, that orator's rival in eloquence, and 
his superior in meanness and dishonour, was the paid servant 
henceforth of the liberal Macedonian, who scattered his gifts 
and courtesies with a full knowledge of the golden harvest 
they would raise. The passes of Thermopyuc were in hi* 
hands, and a stronger army than ttue unSswos. A ""ken** *■>»». 
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back. He had been named by the very Amphictyonic Council 
which had commenced the Sacred War by its injudicious 
interference, President and Defender of the Pythian Festival ; 
thus adding the dignity of a religious office to the prestige of 
his military power. He had been invited, as chief and repre- 
sentative of Greece, to put himself at the head of a combined 
Grecian expedition, and as champion of the Hellenic cause, to 
invade the empires of the East. And now, when the gigantic 
power of their adversary seemed consolidated by all these 
successes and by six years of tame acquiescence in all his pre- 
tensions, Athens was roused by the voice of Demosthenes to 
draw the sword once more; to give up by a formal vote her long 
processions and gorgeous rites ; to fight for the great stake of 
freedom, when her people had long resigned themselves to 
the self-indulgence of slaves — and of independence, when her 
orators and ambassadors, her generals and nobles, were in the 
pay of a foreign power ; and war was declared in the year 340. 
And the end was close at hand. The activity of Philip was 
unexampled in the history of war. He was everywhere— 
never discouraged — always in advance — always planning fresh 
attacks. Repulsed at Byzantium — wounded in Thrace — 
deprived of the alliance of Thebes, and looked coldly on by 
the other States, he suddenly burst with full force through the 
defiles of Thermopylae, and threatened to pour his battalions 
in irresistible numbers over revolted Bocotia, and Attica still 
unguarded. Alas ! for the expiring liberties of Athens and 
the extinguished glories of Greece! There was no general 
left to lead the levies that on this great and last occasion were 
hurried to the Athenian standard. The voice only of Demos- 
thenes was heard uttering denunciations of wrath against the 
wrong-doers, and calling forth the ancient enthusiasm of his 
country. But eloquence is vain when the sword is blunted 
and the shield broken. There was treachery everywhere at 
work, and genius nowhere but in the person of the Mace- 
donian king. Near Chtcronea, in Boeotia [b.c. 338], the 
great event was decided, and Greece nexex xoae again except 
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under the guidance of her conquerors- Pliilip commanded in 
chief, and one wing was confided to his son, too young, 
according to ordinary calculations, for so important a com- 
mand ; but even then the energy which subdued the world 
before he was thirty-three, displayed ilsclf'st the age of 
eighteen. Before the charge of the Macedonian phalanx 
all opposition went down. Athenian braTery — Tlieban so- 
lidity—the firmness of the Acbjeans, and the self-devotion 
of the Sacred Band, which remembered the glories of its 
founder Pelopidas, and died to the last man — all gave way. 
Three thousand Athenians killed and taken, broke for the last 
time the pride of the great democracy ; a greater loss among 
the Thebons weakened for erer the city of Epaminondas. The 
invading army, flushed with victory, was within a few days' 
march of both the cities. Preparations were indeed made for 
defence, but without the hope that brings success or even the 
despair that gives its invigoration to the latest struggle. 
There were many in Athens who rejoiced in the prostration of 
their country, since it increased the means of bribery in 
the hands of its enslaver. J&chines and the rest of the renal 
crew protested against the arrangements for resistance advo- 
cated by the still nntired Demosthenes. Thebes felt first the 
weight of Philip's anger. Its citadel was seized and gar- 
risoned, its richest citizens condemned to fines or executed ; 
but gentler methods were pursued towards Athena. Her 
dead were buried with tho ceremonies of religion, her envoys 
admitted to the royal tent, and peace conceded to her on 
favourable terms. The Peace of Denudes, as this was called, 
gave Philip all he wished. The Athenians recognised him aa 
chief and governor of the Grecian name; for them was left the 
. degraded position of satellites and supporters of what they 
felt in their hearts to be the rale of a foreigner, but which they 
were forced with their lips to call the crown and consum- 
■nation of Hellenic power. Alexander and Parmenio paid 
a complimentary visit to Athens, and were greeted with 
enthusiasm wherever they v( ent. "Scftann,, \nftss&,"*w> , » , ™s*- 
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rag to the Macedonian triumph. Philip was appointed 
general-in-chief of all the States of Greece in the long-talkcd-of 
expedition against Persia. Availing himself of this office, he 
summoned the populations of Hellas to his standard, and con- 
verted them from hostile citizens into devoted followers. 
There was little for him to fear, even if he had left the Grecian 
populations at home. It was a vanquished land, and rejoiced 
to sink from the uneasy dignity of independence into the con- 
dition of a subject appanage, safe, but undistinguished. A 
momentary glimpse of deliverance — if deliverance they desired 
—was presented to the dominated States by the intestine 
commotions which disturbed their master's court. Philip, the 
most politic of kings, the most skilful of generals, was one of 
the most debauched and demoralized of men. His home was 
the scene of constant riot, drunken ostentation, and blood- 
stained quarrels. His wife Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
he had divorced, and married a princess of the name of 
Cleopatra. At a festival in honour of the birth of this 
woman's son he insulted the future conqueror, and even tried 
to stab him, but fell, intoxicated and helpless, beside the 
table. Olympias had adherents, and Alexander had friends. 
One of them, of the name of Pausanias, irritated by intolerable 
wrong, resolved to be revenged, and slew the unsuspecting 
Philip as he entered the theatre in state. While the dead king 
lay weltering in his blood, Alexander was nominated by acclama- 
tion to the throne; and Greece, if for a moment she hoped that 
her oppressor was removed, and that liberty was again within 
her reach, learned in a short time that she had only changed 
her lord ; that instead of forming the principal support of a 
king who respected her ancient glories and derived his own 
chief eminence from being the appointed leader of her armies, 
she had fallen under the domination of a spirit so vast that it 
embraced the whole world as its lawful possession, and in the 
immensity of its schemes of conquest looked on her and her 
concerns with indifference and contempt. 
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little remains to be told, for the life of Alexander is almost 
external to the history of Greece. No romance has painted 
so strange a character or invented such wonderful scenes. 
Greece, it may be said, was in the armies of the East — her 
wisdom in the tent of the conqueror — her energy, her courage, 
and discipline only exhibited in a wider field than at Marathon 
or Plateea. But an army is never a nation* It is the office of 
a nation to live according to the laws, and show the fruits of 
peace and the triumphs of art and learning. An army is 
a destroyer, and not a builder up. True, that in this case 
it pulled down a despotism, and for a moment poured the 
light of knowledge upon the myriads of Mesopotamia, and 
sent forward the splendours of its fame to the borders of 
Hindostan ; but the darkness which the expedition had dis- 
pelled like the flight of a fiery arrow, closed in with thicker 
gloom than before, and the successors of the Conqueror 
became more execrably cruel and more irresistibly despotic 
than the tyrants they had displaced. Yet was the great march 
of those thirty thousand citizens of Greece not without its ap- 
pointed use in the course of human affairs. Over a vast 
extent of the world was spread a knowledge of the Grecian 
language and of the sciences which that noblest of tongues 
contained. A new Greece sprang up in many places where 
the conqueror had planted his standard. Arts, eloquence, 
poetry, the highest efforts of the mind, found a new home in 
Alexandria, to which he gave his name. Egypt became 
civilized, and adopted the habits and literature of Athens, by a 
strange alteration of circumstances receiving again the very 
lessons which in the earlier ages wc are told she had imparted 
to the States of Greece. All the Mediterranean shore was 
studded with gorgeous cities, where the orators, the drama- 
tists, and historians of the old country were read by persons 
with no drop of Dorian or Ionic blood in their veins. And far 
inland — in the city the most hallowed to the hearts of Chris- 
tendom — the ordinary communication was in tha Isssgaas^ ^ 
Herodotus and Plato. The Jew^iis^r^^CifcV^sF^"^ 
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the days of the early greatness of his country, and dwelling' 
with justifiable predilection on the sublimities of his inspired 
prophets, adopted as his second language the tongue no longer 
that of the few communities in the nigged and barren country 
from which it derived its name, but of the whole intellectual 
world. It was in the decrees of God that the conqueror 
of Asia should be the pioneer to the greater Conqueror whose 
triumphs should know no end; for the Grecian greatness 
furnished a vehicle for the conveyance of the glad tidings 
by spreading a universal language; so that, as all things 
work together for good, the Grecian tongue was diffused over 
the habitable globe for the same purpose and to the same 
extent as the Roman power. And in this view the Acropolis 
no less than the Capitol was only subservient to the Temple at 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Calvary. 

Alexander began his inarch in the year 334 before our era. 
In ten short years he had crushed the dynasties of Persia and 
the farthest East. His three great battles are those of the 
Granicus, the Issus, and Arbela. Darius the Persian was 
overthrown, and all his dominions utterly subdued. But 
while the tide of victory was carrying on the Grecian army, — 
only to recede when it had reached the Indies and the rivers 
of the Punjaub, — an insurrection of the Spartans and other 
discontented States broke out against Antipater, whom he had 
left as his viceroy over Greece. The revolt was put down ; 
and so fallen was now the Lacedaemonian name, that Alex- 
ander, on being told of their rebellion, merely said, " While we 
are chasing Asia before us, there is a combat of mice going on 
at home." It would be pleasant, instead of reading the glow- 
ing histories of the uninterrupted progress of the Macedonian 
arms, if we had access to the true state of feeling among the 
populations left behind. What was Athens doing, when 
courier after courier came breathless with the news of an- 
other great capital taken, another imperial dynasty over- 
thrown? Were they proud of the actions of their warlike 
countrymen to such a degree as to overcome \\vevt *www %k 
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the freeh accession which every new exploit gave to the 
power of their contemptuous master? That master knew 
under what appearances of kindness and respect to hide his 
feelings of disdain. Statues, and other spoils of war, were 
forwarded from the cities he subdued, and sent to ornament 
the public places of Athens. The figures of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, which Xerxes so long ago had carried away 
with him, were sent back to the city of their birth — the chj 
that had nearly idolised them as the restorers of her liberties, 
the slayers of her tyrant. Did she feel the mockery of this P 
Or did her orators Tie with each other in panegyrics on the 
bestower of these precious memorials, and the vindicator of 
the honour of outraged Greece ? It was a curious place to 
choose for a flattering encomium on .the Macedonian Alex- 
ander, the pedestal of the statues of the murderers of the 
Athenian Hipparchus. With what vigour Diogenes must 
have rolled his tub when the procession of reception was 
going on! Diogenes, I must tell you, was the last of the 
philosophers who illustrated the streets of Athens; but every- 
thing was so changed from what it was, that the place occupied 
by Socrates and Plato was now filled by a brutal buffoon, who 
thought he showed a contempt for the world by abjuring all 
the decencies of life, who showed his superiority to the rest 
of mankind by snarling at their most innocent enjoyments, 
and who achieved the summit of his ambition when he rolled 
up his filth, his bitterness, and his concealed pride and inso- 
lence in an old puncheon, in which, like a mastiff at a gate, he 
took up his abode. Yet if ever snarlings and bitterness of 
language had an excuse, it would be in the conduct of the 
Greeks after the death of Alexander. Demosthenes and 
Phocion, wc liave seen, were the patriots and orators of 
whom Athens had most reason to be proud— of one, be- 
cause of his unequalled wisdom, the other, because of his 
honesty. She banished and murdered both. While the Mace- 
donian generals, who had been held iw. wwfc Vs^ *0&fc >gsaaa^ ^ 
their master, were fighting, quarre]l&&&, ^»s^vb%» 
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ling, like loosened tigers in an amphitheatre, the spectators 
were only waiting to know which was successful in order to 
pay him the most fulsome homage. Demetrius at last seemed 
to have the upper hand, and innumerable statues were erected 
in his honour, and divine rites performed before him as if he 
were more than human. — [b.c 294.] Why should we fatigue 
the memory with names which have no bearing on the interior 
policy of Greece ? Greece, in fact, falls out of the sphere of 
particular history from this time, and plays but a secondary 
part in the great contest which shook the world from Babylon 
to the far western peninsula where Home was lifting up her 
head. The disunited states and cities still bearing the names 
of Attica, or Corinth, or Lacedaemon, formed no element in 
the political calculations which decided the fates of empires 
in Asia and gorgeous thrones in Egypt. It was only after 
the lapse of many years, when the Roman eagle began its 
flight towards the East, that the name of Greece became pro- 
minent again. Not for her victories, nor her fleets and armies, 
was she now famous. The old grandeur she had achieved in 
the first days of her resistance to a conqueror, still made her 
illustrious in the eyes of a nation which combined the indo- 
mitable pride of Sparta with the passionate love of freedom of 
ancient Athens. But it was the brilliancy of her position, as 
teacher of the philosophies and foundress of the arts which 
made her looked on with almost superstitious veneration by 
the half-civilized warriors from the banks of the Tiber. Al- 
ready Pyrrhus, the Macedonian king, had carried a Grecian 
army to Italy, and threatened destruction to the recent glories 
of Rome ; but the days of even Macedonian power had passed 
away when an army of Romans planted its foot upon the 
Grecian soil. With the instinct of self-preservation, the States 
had tried to form themselves into leagues or confederacies. 
The Achaean League, the jEtolian Confederation, the Boeotian 
Union, all were in vain. Great men arose for a moment and 
disappeared; but the steady march of Roman encroachment 
mo man could resist. The coniedetmes, a& T\svva\, Vaara&&. 
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their swords against each other ; and the JStolian League was 
at deadly war with the Achseans. War, in fact, was every- 
where throughout the world. The old populations were worn 
out and new distributions of national influences were re- 
quired. Hannibal was encamped on Roman soil ; the Roman 
standards were waving on the hills of Thessaly — Macedonia 
joined the party of the Carthaginian : the JStolians adopted 
the Roman cause. And Rome, which had a prodigious memory 
both for its friends and enemies, remembered the proceed- 
ings of the hostile Macedonians when the enemy had been 
expelled from Italy. Carthage had ceased to be a rival, and 
Hannibal was in exile, when, in the year 200, Titus Quintus 
Flaminius, the consul, came as the avenger of his insulted 
country. At the great fight of Cynocephake he broke the 
power of Macedon for ever, and at the succeeding Isthmian 
Game he proclaimed, by the voice of a herald, the liberty of 
Greece ! There seems a fascination in that word liberty alto- 
gether independent of the meaning it i3 intended to convey. 
In this instance it meant liberty for each individual city to go 
to ruin by itself — liberty to see its neighbours enslaved with- 
out being able to help them. And yet the word had its usual 
effect. Crowns were presented to the Roman deliverer and 
altars erected to his name. Greece thus liberated, found itself 
enchained. Macedonia alone retained even the memory of 
former freedom. Its last king, Perseus, sent emissaries from 
town to town, from state to state, to rouse them against their 
oppressor. But Athens was engaged in discussions about the 
merits of an orator or the decorations of a scene ; Corinth 
was sunk in luxury and vice till she became a proverb for 
wealth and ostentation. No voice was heard in all the com- 
munities of Greece, and Perseus took the field alone. At the 
battle of Pydna the Roman legion was on the point of yield- 
ing to the steady mass of the Macedonian phalanx, but Paulas 
Emilius tore his robe and placing himself at the head of the 
wavering column, restored the combat. Shott ^<5fc<L Ws^\.<^fc. 
buckler of the Roman were ioxuA laare 'tia&a. ^TBsfcjSkA^^ 5 ^ 
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rag to the Macedonian triumph. Philip was appointed 
general-in-chief of all the States of Greece in the long-talked-of 
expedition against Persia. Availing himself of this office, he 
summoned the populations of Hellas to his standard, and con- 
verted them from hostile citizens into devoted followers. 
There was little for him to fear, even if he had left the Grecian 
populations at home. It was a vanquished land, and rejoiced 
to sink from the uneasy dignity of independence into the con- 
dition of a subject appanage, safe, but undistinguished. A 
momentary glimpse of deliverance — if deliverance they desired 
—was presented to the dominated States by the intestine 
commotions which disturbed their master's court. Philip, the 
most politic of kings, the most skilful of generals, was one of 
the most debauched and demoralized of men. His home was 
the scene of constant riot, drunken ostentation, and blood- 
stained quarrels. His wife Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
he had divorced, and married a princess of the name of 
Cleopatra. At a festival in honour of the birth of this 
woman's son he insulted the future conqueror, and even tried 
to stab him, but fell, intoxicated and helpless, beside the 
table. Olympias had adherents, and Alexander had friends. 
One of them, of the name of Pausanias, irritated by intolerable 
wrong, resolved to be revenged, and slew the unsuspecting 
Philip as he entered the theatre in state. While the dead king 
lay weltering in his blood, Alexander was nominated by acclama- 
tion to the throne; and Greece, if for a moment she hoped that 
her oppressor was removed, and that liberty was again within 
her reach, learned in a short time that she had only changed 
her lord ; that instead of forming the principal support of a 
king who respected her ancient glories and derived his own 
chief eminence from being the appointed leader of her armies, 
she had fallen under the domination of a spirit so vast that it 
embraced the whole world as its lawful possession, and in the 
immensity of its schemes of conquest looked on her and her 
concerns with indifference and contempt. 
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little remains to be told, for the life of Alexander is almost 
external to the history of Greece. No romance has painted 
so strange a character or invented such wonderful scenes. 
Greece, it may be said, was in the armies of the East — her 
wisdom in the tent of the conqueror — her energy, her courage, 
and discipline only exhibited in a wider field than at Marathon 
or Plataca. But an army is never a nation. It is the office of 
a nation to live according to the laws, and show the fruits of 
peace and the triumphs of art and learning. An army is 
a destroyer, and not a builder up. True, that in this case 
it pulled down a despotism, and for a moment poured the 
light of knowledge upon the myriads of Mesopotamia, and 
sent forward the splendours of its fame to the borders of 
Hindostan ; but the darkness which the expedition had dis- 
pelled like the flight of a fiery arrow, closed in with thicker 
gloom than before, and the successors of the Conqueror 
became more execrably cruel and more irresistibly despotic 
than the tyrants they had displaced. Yet was the great march 
of those thirty thousand citizens of Greece not without its ap- 
pointed use in the course of human affairs. Over a vast 
extent of the world was spread a knowledge of the Grecian 
language and of the sciences which that noblest of tongues 
contained. A new Greece sprang up in many places where 
the conqueror had planted his standard. Arts, eloquence, 
poetry, the highest efforts of the mind, found a new home in 
Alexandria, to which he gave his name. Egypt became 
civilized, and adopted the habits and literature of Athens, by a 
strange alteration of circumstances receiving again the very 
lessons which in the earlier ages we are told she had imparted 
to the States of Greece. All the Mediterranean shore was 
studded with gorgeous cities, where the orators, the drama- 
tists, and historians of the old country were read by persons 
with no drop of Dorian or Ionic blood in their veins. And far 
inland — in the city the most hallowed to the hearts of Chris- 
tendom — the ordinary communication ^a& \sAVsr, Nscb^sm^ <&. 
Herodotus and Plato. The 3 ew , ^x^tvn% ^0^ VssA ^rc&»*»* 
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of an Alcibiadcs, a Cleon, or a Chares, it became an anarchy, 
and went to pieces by its own disunion. It is this which 
gives such a personal interest to the history of Greece. It 
consists of the lives of heroes ; but heroes ceased to arise— 
jealousy hindered their appearance, or partisanship put them 
to death. How few, indeed, of their illustrious leaders were 
treated as they deserved! Victory in those unreasonable 
communities was as dangerous as defeat. Death and exile 
were the rewards of their deliverers from foreign thraldom. 
Greediness, arrogance, selfishness, were the characteristics of 
the great body of the people ; it was impossible that a per- 
petual succession of Cimons and Epaminondases should rise 
to save such a degraded populace from the consequences of 
their vices. Dorian manliness, Ionian grace, were equally 
lost in the. slavish adulation poured upon their masters 
when they had ceased to find champions and defenders 
among men of their own race. Rome, Venice, Turkey, alter- 
nately trampled on the shapeless remains of what once was 
Greece. Battle, deportation, banishment — immigration of the 
barbarian and intermixture of race, have so altered the popu- 
lation, that I do not believe there is a real Greek alive. 
Yet the climate is the same ; the rivers keep their course ; 
the bees hum with the same sound about Hymettus, the 
olive-trees grow with the same richness in Attica ; the lan- 
guage also, like their own Alpheus, after disappearing for a 
while, gushes forth with the same purity as before ; and if 
the modern inhabitants were to add to all these advantages the 
benefits of a more united government and a prouder spirit of 
independence, we might yet hope to sec the resurrection of a 
glorious nation — to listen again to the eloquence of another 
Demosthenes, and gather wisdom at the feet of another Plato. 
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Acabnania, its geographical po- 
sition, 18 

Achea, situation of, 12 ; its in- 
habitants, ib. 

Achaean League, account of the, 1 2 

Achillea, a Grecian chief at the 
siege of Troy,35; slaysHcctor,36 

Acrocorinthus, the great hill of, 
14, 15 

Admetua protects Themistocles, 
152 

.JSgina submits to the Persians, 
96 ; assailed by the Greeks, 97 ; 
subdued by the Athenians, 157 

JEschines, the Athenian orator, 
239,241 

JEschylus, death of, 154 

iEtolio, its geographical situa- 
tion, 18 

Agamemnon, king of Mycene, 
34, 35 ; murder of, 37 

Agesilaus, the Spartan ruler, 217; 
his victorious career in Persia, 
218 ; his conference with Epam- 
inondas, 226, 227 

Agis, the Spartan ruler, repri- 
manded and fined, 51 ; takes 
possession of Dcccleia, 204 

Aigospotami, capture of the Athe- 
nian fleet at, 211 ; lamentations 
at Athens on account of, ib. 

Aimncstus, the Spartan, slays 
Mardonius, 141 

AJax, a Grecian chief at the siege 
of Troy, 35 

Alcibiades, the son of Clinias 
184 ; his great accomplishments, 
1 85 ; enters on the arena of poli- 
tics, 186; excites a^war agaln*t 
the Lacedmmoniuns, 187 ; tali 



authority and arrogance, 192 ; 
his great influence at Athens, 
205 ; his vices and treachery, 
206 ; being condemned to death 
by the Spartan ephors, he flies 
to Tissaphernes, ib.; brings 
naval aid to the Athenians, 
208 ; his successes, ib. ; enters 
Athens in triumph, ib. ; de- 
prived of his command, 208; 
murdered by the soldiers of 
Artabazus, 214 

Aleria, town of, 81 

Alexander, king of Macedon, an- 
cestor of Alexander the Great ; 
the messenger of Mardonius to 
the Athenians, 134, 135; his 
advice rejected, 185 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip 
of Macedon, birth of, 287 ; pro- 
claimed king, 242 ; history of 
his expeditions and conquests, 
248 et seg.i the civilization 
and refinement thence arising, 
242; gains the battles of the 
Granicus, the Issus, and the 
Arbela,244; overthrows Darius, 
and crushes the ancient dynas- 
ties of Persia, ib. 

Alphabet ; (see Letters.) 

Amompharetus, the Spartan com- 
mander, 141 

Amphictyonio League, 240 

Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, 
162 ; the Athenians defeated 
at, 182 ; disputes respecting its 
restoration to Athens, 233, 234 

Amyntas, nephew of Pbttfcfc *& 
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Andros, island of, 1 30 

Antalcidas, peace of, dictated by 
the Persian monarch, 221 

Apollo of Grecian mythology, 
39, 41 

Arcadia, the small State of, 8; 
description of, 8, 9 

Arcadians, their defeat and 
slaughter at Midea, 230 

Archon8,government of, in A thens, 
62 

Areopagus, council of, at Athens, 
67; its jurisdiction and im- 
portance, 68 

Arginusss, Athenian victory at, 
209 ; trial and execution of the 
admirals, ib. 

Argolis, the State of, 9 ; descrip- 
tion of, ib. ; the mythic annals 
of, 10 

Argonauts, history of the, 27 

Argos, her objections to joining 
the Greeks against the Persians, 
111 ; political changes in, 187 

Arbela, battle of, 244 

Aristagoras appointed governor 
of Miletus, 88; his contests 
with the Greek colonists, 89 ; 
his offer to Cleomenes, 90; his 
death, 91 

Aristides, the Athenian, 104 ; 
ostracized, ib. ; his secret visit 
to Themistocles before the 
battle of Salamis, 124 ; attacks 
and slaughters the Persians at 
Psyttale, 127; called "the 
Just," 181 ; his patriotic de- 
claration. 135 ; one of the com- 
manders at the battle of Platsea, 
138 ; his wise measures for esta- 
blishing the permanency of 
Athenian power, 152; his la- 
mented death, 153 

Aristodamus, the Spartan gene- 
ral, 118 ; killed at Platssa, 143 

Aristogeiton,theAthenian patriot, 
71 ; death of, 72 ; his name 
held in honour, 76 

Aristomenes. the Messenian pa- 
triot, 65 ; his skill and bravery, 
57; his defeat, 57, 58; his 

\deatb, 58 
Aristotle, the Athenian philoso- 



pher, 237, 288 ; Philip of Mace- 
don's letter to, 237 

Artabazanes, the royal Persian, 
106 

Artabazus, the Persian general, 
destruction of, 130 

Artaphernes, satrap of Lydia, 90 ; 
executes Histiseus, 92 

Artaxerxes, the son of Darius 
Nothus, 215 ; defeats his bro- 
ther Cyrus, 216 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, at the 
battle of Salamis, 125, 126 

Asia Minor, numerous Grecian 
settlements in, 82 

Aspasia, mistress of Pericles, 
164 ; her great accomplish- 
ments, 165 

Astyages, the Mede, overthrown 
by Cyrus, 86 

Astyonax, son of Hector, 86 

Athens, the capital of Attica, 16 ; 
the seat of learning and genius, 
16,17; manners and customs 
of, 17; origin and history of, 61 
et eeq.\ government and laws of, 
62 ; the Archons, ib. ; Draco, 
63 ; Solon, C 4 ; legal reforms in, 
66,66 ; the Areopagus, 6 7 ; Pisis- 
tratus, 68, 69; Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, 71 ; Hippias, 72; 
Cleisthenes, 78 ; her ostracism, 
74; her democracy and poli- 
tical power, 75, 76; the wise 
reforms in, made by Solon, 68 ; 
the different classes of society 
in, 68; expulsion of Hippias 
from, 73; her aggression on 
neighbouring territories, 75 ; 
combines with Sparta to re- 
sist the Persian invaders, 96 ; 
her active preparations against 
the Persians, 100; her army 
victorious at Marathon, 102; 
great rejoicings at, 103; de- 
stroyed by the Persians, 123 ; 
commencement of her litera- 
ture and art, 148 etseq.; for- 
tifies her city with walls, 149 ; 
erects the Piraeus, 150 ; her 
measures for establishing her 
naval \pmec, \tt% \ %»\. >ret ^ftta. 
Sparta, \vi \ \v«t \*Aovi *«&.- 
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testa, 157 ; the Athenians de- 
feated at Tanagra by the Lace- 
daemonians, 158; enters into a 
trnoe with Sparta, ib. ; state of, 
under Pericles, in 445 B.C., 
159,160; her colonization, 1G1, 
162 ; census of, 162 ; cultivation 
of oratory and the drama at, 
163, 1C4 ; affairs and unfortu- 
nate struggles of, during the 
Peloponnesian war, to the 
peace of Nidas, 421 B.C., 169 — 
182 ; plague of, 171 ; her suc- 
cessful operations against the 
allies of Sparta, 174 et $*q.\ 
her armies defeated by Brasidas, 
182 ; agrees to the peace of 
Nidas, ib. ; her quarrels with 
Sparta renewed, 183 et seq.; 
intellect at the highest, bat 
moral sense utterly dead, 
185 ; age of Alcibiades, ib. ; 
her hostile operations, 188, 189 ; 
history of her disastrous expe- 
dition against Sicily, and the 
total destruction of her arma- 
ment, 190 — 202 ; her last 
struggles, 204 et seq. ; captured 
by the Spartans, and utterly 
destroyed, 212 ; submits to de- 
grading conditions, ib.; go- 
rerned by thirty tyrants, 212, 
313 ; her utter ruin and pros- 
tration, 214; her foreign deities, 
220; her infamy in haying 
banished Aristides because he 
was too just, and Socrates be- 
cause he was too wise, 321 ; in- 
volved in the social war. 285 ; 
the Athenians utterly defeated 
and subjugated by Philip of 
Macedon, 241 

Athos, Mount, the Persians ship- 
wrecked at, 95 ; cutting of the 
Isthmus of, by the Persians, 
108 

Attica, the State of, 15; de- 
scription of, 16; Athens its 
capital, ib.; its great wealth 
and importance, 16, 17 ; settle- 
ment of the Ionions in, 61; 
desolating progress of the Per- 
sian* fa, J 20, 121 



Augustus, literary eminence of 
the age of, 148 

" Battle without a Scar." 280 

Bceotia, the State of, 17; her 
dull rusticity, ib.; her illus- 
trious poets and warriors, 
18; her celebrated localities, 
ib.; overrun by the Persians, 
136 ; dissatisfied at the peace 
of Nidas, 188 ; her successful 
resistance to the domination of 
Sparta, 224 et seq. 

Brasidas, the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, 177 ; his su ccessfu l 
operations against the Athe- 
nians, 1 80 j his successes against 
their colonies, 181 ; crashes 
the Athenians at Amphipolls, 
182; his death, ib. 

Byzanthium, a Grecian colony, 82 

Callicratides, the Spartan com- 
mander, defeated and slain, 209 

Carthaginians defeated by Gelo 
of Syracuse, 132 

Carystus captured by the Per- 
sians, 100 

Catana,a Dorian race established 
at, 190 

Cenchreac, the harbour of, 14 

Ceres of Grecian mythology, 
39,41 

Chabrias, the Athenian com- 
mander, 226; slain, 288 

Charadrus, the river, 9 

Chares, the Athenian demagogue, 
230 

Cheronsea, battle of, 240, 241 

Chersonese, Miltiades governor 
of the, 94 

Chios, revolt of, 205 

Cimon, the son of Miltiades, his 

great power and influence at 

Athens, 158 et acq.; his politic 

measures and military suc- 

1 cesses, 154 ; his banishment, 

| 156 ; hid recall, 158 ; the leader 

J of the Athenian fleets, ib. ; his 

I death, ib. 

Clearchus, the Spartan genaraL. 

PttfXWD*,1\* 
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Cleisthenes, a leader of the Athe- 
nian democracy, 73; becomes 
ruler of Athens, 74 ; introduces 
ostracism, ft. 

Cleombrotus, the Spartan ruler, 
slain, 227 

Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, 
89 ; rejects the offer of Arista- 
goras, 90 ; quarrels with his 
colleague, 97 

Cleon, the Athenian demagogue, 
178; his successful expedition 
against Sphactcria, 179 ; slain 
at Amphipolis, 182 

Cnidus, battle of, 218 

Codrus, death of, 62 

Colchis, Jason's visit to, 27 

Colonies and islands of Greece, 
78 et $eq. ; the different modes 
of governing them, 81 ; their 
mutual jealousies, 83 ; menaced 
by the Persians, 86 et seq. ; de- 
cline to assist the Greeks against 
Persia, 111; 

Colonization promoted by the 
Athenians, 161, 162 

Conon, the Athenian admiral, 
211; defeats and annihilates 
the Spartan squadron, 218 ; 
seized by the Persian king, and 
put to death, 221 

Continent, the part of Greece so 
called, 15 

Corey ra, island of. Ill ; affairs of, 
and struggles during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 107 et seq.; 
civil war in, 176 ; restored to 
the Athenians, 226 

Corinth, Isthmus of, 7, 14 ; 
its geographical and political 
position, 8, 14; its harbours 
and natural advantages, 14 ; 
meeting of the Greek States at, 
110 

Corinth, city of, her struggles 
during the Peloponnesian war, 
168 et seq.; dissatisfied at the 
peace of Nicias, 183 

Corinth, Gulf of, 12 

Coron, Gulf of, 12 

Corona?, battle of, 158 

Council of Four Hundred esta- 
bUshed at Athens by Solon, 67 



Crete, her objections to joining 
the Greeks against the Persians, 
111 

Critias, the pupil of Socrates, 220 

Croesus, king of Lydia, overthrown 
by Cyrus, 86 

Crotona, colony of, SO 

Cumae, city of, 80 

Cunaxa, battle of, 216 

Cyclades conquered by the 
Greeks, 83 

Cyllene, the mountain of Arcadia,8 

Cylon, the conspirator of Athens, 
64 ; slain, ib. 

Cynocephahc, battle of, 247 

Cyrene, colony of, 82 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, 85 ; 
overthrows the Median and the 
Lydian empires, ib. 

Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus, lays 
claim to the Persian throne, 
215 ; his invasion of 1 ersia, 
216; is slain at the battle of 
Cunaxa, ib. 

Cythera captured by the Athe- 
nians, 180 

Cytheron, in Bceotia, sacred to 
the Muses, 18 

Darius Hystapes, king of Per- 
sia, his immense preparations 
for the invasion of Greece, 
87, 96 ; his vow of vengeance 
against Athens, 9 1 ; his troops 
defeated, and compelled to re- 
treat, 96 ; prepares for a second 
invasion, 106 ; his death, ib. 

Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hi* 
death, and the consequences 
thence arising, 215 

Darius Codomanus, king of Persia, 
overthrown by Alexander, and 
his kingdom annihilated, 244 

Deceleia seized by the Spartans, 
198; held by Agia, 204 

Deities ; (see Gods ) 

Delos, the sacred island of, cap- 
tured by the Persians, 99 

Delphi, the oracle of, favourable 

to Athenian liberty, 72, 73; 

hostile to the Greeks, 111 ; its 

prop\\ectea of wooden walls and 

of Sataxnia Xatotu afti wa\au& ^ 
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111 ; prodigies at, when in- 
vaded by Xerxes, l'Jl ; its trea- 
sures held sacred, ib. ; contests 
about its guardianship, 237, 238 

Denudes, peace of, 241 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, his 
quarrels with Cleomenes, 97 ; is 
dethroned, <&.; his advice to 
Darius, 106 ; his speech to 
Xerxes, 109 

Demetrius of Athens, 246 

Demosthenes, the Athenian gene- 
ral, his military operations, 176; 
his operations against Syracuse, 
199, 200 ; defeated, and put to 
death, 202, 208 

Demosthenes,the Athenian orator, 
238 ; his invectives against 
Philip of Haccdon, 239, 240, 
241 ; his conduct at the battle 
of Cheronssa, 241 

Diana of Grecian mythology, 41 

Diogenes, the churlish philosopher 
of Athens, 245 

Diomed, a Grecian chief at the 
siege of Troy, 86 

Dorians, origin and account of 
the, 23, 24, 43 ct teq.; their 
settlements all aristocratic in 
form and principle, 81 

Doniscus, plain of, 109 

Draco, the lawgiver of Athens, 63 ; 
his sanguinary code, ib. ; re- 
pealed by Solon, 66 

Drama, cultivation of the, at 
Athens, 163, 164 

Egesta, city of, 191 ; disputes 
respecting, ib. 

Egypt, rebellion in, against Persia, 
106 ; becomes civilized after the 
conquests of Alexander, 248 

Kion, defended by Thucydides, 181 

Eira Mount, 57 

Elis, situation of, 10 ; its sacred 
character, ib. ; its temples, ib. ; 
the Olympian Games held here, 
ib.; its advantageous geogra- 
phical position, 12 ; the Spar- 
tans commit sacrilege in, 42 ; 
hostile conflict at, 229 

Emigration promoted at Athens, 
161, 162 
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Epaminondas, the Theban hero, 
a native of Boeotia, 18, 224; 
bis conference with Agesilaus, 
226, 227; gains the battle of 
Leuctra, 227 ; and of Man ti- 
nea, 231 ; is slain, ib. 

Ephialtes, the traitor, 116 

Ephori of Sparta, 51, 186 

Epirus, a State of Greece, 19 

Eretria, town of, 100 

Eubosa, island of, 19; subdued by 
the Greeks, 88 ; becomes a Per- 
sian province, 100; reduced by 
Philip of Macedon, 239 

Euchides, death of, 148 

Eury blades, the Spartan, his 
counsels, 128, 128 

Euripides, effect produced by the 
reading of his plays, 203 

Eurotas, the river, 9 

Eurytus,the Spartan, 118 

Flaminius, Titus Quintus, de- 
feats the Macedonians, 247 ; 
and declares the freedom of 
Greece, ib. 

* Four Hundred," council of the, 
its tyranny, 207 

Freedom, feast of, 143 

Games, public, of Greece, 1 0, 1 1 

Gelo, the ruler of Syracuse, his 
vast military and naval re- 
sources, 110; his policy, 1 6. ; 
defeats the Carthaginians, 132 ; 
historical notices of, 190 

Gods of Grecian mythology, 38, 
42 ; the Dii majorcs, or twelve 
principal deities, 41 ; made na- 
tional, instead of provincial, by 
the public games, 11 

Golden fleece, history of the Argo- 
nautic expedition in search of 
the, 27, 28 

Governments, monarchical and 
republican, 26 

Granicus, battle of, 244 

Greece, geography of, 1 et 
seq.; historical notices of, 2; 
small extent of her territory, 
3; her language, letters,, and. 

1 •, tYife Te\0V9Dsam&% *\ "*-*•* 
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oonia and Argolis, 9 ; Elii, 10 ; 
Achica and Messenia, 12, 13 ; 
the Isthmus, 14; the continent, 
15 ; Attica and Athens, 16,17; 
Bcsotia, 17, 18 ; Phocis,jfttolia, 
and Acarnania, 18; Eubcea, 
19 ; origin of her inhabitants 
and her mythic histories, 'JO 
et geq.; Pelasgians and Hel- 
lenes, 21, 22; Dorians and 
Ionians, 23,24; the heroic age 
of, 25 ; the Argonauts, 27 ; 
Hercules and Theseus, 28, 29 ; 
the Trojan war, 30 ; Troy, and 
the poems of Homer, 31, 32; 
origin of the Homeric poems, 
33 ; heroes of the Iliad, 35 ; and 
the Odyssey, 37 ; the mytho- 
logical gods of, 38 et seq.i the 
twelve deities, or Dii majores, 
41 ; Sparta, and the laws of 
Lycurgus, 43 — 52 ; progress of 
Sparta, her conquests and her 
influence in the Peloponnesus, 
5 $—60; Athens and her his- 
tory, 61 — 77; her colonies, 
78 — 84; islands of, at war 
with each other, 81; their jea- 
lousies, ft.; her quarrel with 
the Persians, 85 — 92 ; invasion 
of the Persians, 93 et stq.\ de- 
feats them at Marathon, 101 ; 
Invaded by Xerxes, IOC, etseq. ; 
meeting of the Greek States at 
the Isthmus, 110; battle of 
Thermopylae 113; her naval 
contests and successes against 
the Persians, 114 ; battle of Sa- 
lami*, and flight of Xerxes, 
120—132; battles of Plata? a 
and Mycale, and termination 
of the invasion, 133 — 146; her 
forces at the battle of Platjea, 
188; from 490 to 479 B.C., the 
starting-point of her real great- 
ness, 147; Themistocles the 
Athenian, and Pausanias the 
Spartan, 147—152 ; exploits 
of Cimon, 153; Pericle?, 156; 
State of Athens, 159 et teq.; 
the Peloponntei&n war, to the 

pemce of Nicias, 167 — 182; 

commencement of her decline 



during the Peloponne*ian war, 
109 et seq. ; rise of Alciblades, 
and discontent of the allies, 
183 — 9; account of, from the 
expedition to Sicily to the de- 
struction of the Athenian arma- 
ment, 190 — 208; capture and 
fall of Athens, and the govern- 
ment of the thirty tyrants, 
204—214; the retreat of the 
ten thousand under Xenophoo r 
and conquests in Asia, 215 et 
#€?•; predominance of Sparta 
with the co-operation of Per- 
sia, 228, et ttq. ; resistance of 
Bcsotia under Pclopidas and 
Epaminondas, and the battles 
of Leuctra and Mantiniea, 
224—232 ; reign of Philip of 
Macedon, 228 et $eq. ; and of 
his son Alexander, 248; her 
civilizing influence spread over 
the Eastern world, 243, 244 t 
invaded by the Roman armies, 
246; again assumes a promi- 
nency on the appearance of 
the Roman eagles, 246, 247; 
wrested from the domination 
of Macedon, 247 ; becomes a Ro- 
man province, 248 ; general re- 
flections on, 248 — 250 ; her pre* 
sent humiliated condition, 260 

Greek language, its universality 
and civilizing influence, 343 
etteq. 

Greeks, their origin, 20 ; their 
mythic histories, 20 et seq. % 
the Pelasgians and Hellenes, 
2 1 ; the Dorians and Ionians, 
23 ; the Argonauts, 27 ; num- 
ber of, at the siege of Troy, S3 ; 
their cruelties to the Trojans, 
and their punishment, 37; 
the Spartans, 48 ; the Athe- 
nians, 61 et seq.i the Grecian 
colonists, 78; their feelings of 
nationality, 83 ; (see Greece.) 

Gylippus, the Spartan general, 
197 ; successfully aids the Syra- 
cusans against the Athenians, 
197 et seq. ; defeats and utterly 
destroy* the Athenian anna- 
msn\)Vft. 
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Harmodins and Aristogeiton, the 
Athenian patriots, 71 ; death 
of, 72 ; their names held in 
honour, 76 ; their statues sent 
to Athens by Alexander, 34 5 

Harpagus, the Persian comman- 
der, captures Histicus, and 
causes his execution, 93 

Hector, the son of Priam, 85; 
slays Patroclus, 36; slain by 
Achilles, ib. 

Hegesistratus, the Persian sooth- 
sayer, 189 

Helen, wife of Menelaus, abduc- 
tion of, by Paris, 84 ; her 
beauty, 8 ft 

Helicon, in Bceotia, sacred to the 
Muses, 18 

Hellas, the early settlers of, 9 

Hellenes, origin of the, 31 ; their 
superior civilization and refine- 
ment, 33 

Hellespont bridged orer by the 
Persians, 108 

Helots, the slaves of Sparta, 46 ; 
their degraded condition, 47 ; 
freedom granted to the bravest 
of them, who were never heard 
of again, 181 

Heraclidae, return of the, a 
marked period in Grecian his- 
tory, 39 

Hercules, mythological origin of, 
38 ; his predatory deeds, 39 

Hermes, statues of, mutilated at 
Athens, 193, 193 ; superstitious 
terrors excited thereby, 194 

Heroic age of Greece, 26 

Hesiod, author of the Greek Theo- 
gony, 39 

Hieroglyphics of the ancients, ft ; 
their inferiority to alphabetical 
letters, ib. 

Himera, the Grecian town of, 80; 
battle of, 182 

Hipparchus, brother of Hippias 
of Athens, 70 

Hippias succeeds Pisistratus in 
the government of Athens, 70; 
his expulsion, 78 ; endeavours 
to obtain the support of the 
Persian king, 7ft ; aids the Per- 
sians, 100 



Histisus of Miletus, his treacher- 
ous conduct, 87 et $tq.\ ap- 
pointed governor of Myrdnus 
by Darius, 88 ; dispossessed of 
his government, and sent to 
Sardis, ft.; visits Ionia, 91; 
captured by Harpagus, and 
executed, 93 

Homer, the great poet and his- 
torian of the siege of Troy, 81 ; 
date of the Homeric poems, 83 ; 
their origin, 88 ; his account of 
the Grecian heroes, 8ft; his 
0dy$9*y, 87 

Hymettus, in Attica, 16 

Hyperbolus of Athens, the rival 
of Alcibiades,186; is ostracized, 
193 

Iliad of Homer, date and origin 
of the, 83, 38 

Immortals, of Persia, 107 ; at 
Thermopylae, 116, 117, 118 

Ionia, colonies of, 86; degraded 
by their submission to Persia, 87 

Ionians, origin and account of 
the, 33, 34; their superior in- 
tellectuality, 34, 3ft ; their first 
settlement in Attica, 61; de- 
feated by the Persians, 91 ; 
address of Themistocles to the, 
1 19 ; revolt of the, against the 
Persians, 14ft 

Iphicrates, the Athenian general, 
338 ; death of, 288 

Issus, battle of, 344 

Isthmian Games of Greece, 11 

Isthmus; (see Corinth) 



Jason, the leader of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, 27; his adven- 
tures, 27, 28 ; loses his throne, 

• 28 ; the story of, a mere alle- 
gory, 28 

Juno of Grecian mythology, 41 

Jupiter of Grecian mythology, 
89 ; everywhere worshipped, 
11,40,41 

Laconia, situation of. 9 ; invaded 

by the Thebans, 227 
Laconians of Sparta, 46; Uba 

former* Ai&xrarccv *»^ vfifcsw* 
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Lade, battle of, 91 

Lamachus the Athenian leader, 
198, 194; death of, 196 

Lampsachu* captured by Lysan- 
der, 210 

Language and literature of Greece, 
3—6 

Laurium, in Attica, 16 ; mines of, 
104 

Lcchsum, the harbour of, 14 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, defends 
the pass of Thermopylae, 113, 
115. 116 ;is slain, 118 

Leotychides elected joint-king of 
Sparta, 97 ; gains the battle of 
Mycale, 144, 145 

Letters, of the early Greeks, ft ; un- 
known to the Eastern nations, ib. 

Leuctra, battle of, 227 

Lien as. the Spartan victor at the 
Olympian Games, 42 

Literature, flourished in Greece 
amidst the ruins of her deso- 
lated fields, 147 ; sprang up in 
England amidst the struggles 
of war, 148; its culmination at 
Athens, 168, 164 

Lycurgus, laws of, 48 — 46 ; pro- 
bably a fictitious personage, 43 ; 
his integrity, wisdom, and ex- 
perience, 46; his modes of 
education, 48, 49 ; his death, 52 

Lydians, empire of the, 85 ; state 
of the Greek settlements under 
the, ib. ; subjugated by Cyrus,86 

Lysander, the Spartan com- 
mander, 209; seizes the 
Athenian fleet at Aigospotami, 
210 : captures Athens, 2 11, 2 12 ; 
his ambitious views, 217 

Macedonia, acknowledged to be 
a Grecian State, 19 ; the Spar- 
tan intercourse with, 228 ; her 
first appearance among the 
States of Greece, ib. ; her know- 
ledge of military organization 
derived from Thebes, 229 ; as- 
sumes an active co-operation in 
the affairs of Greece, 233 et geq.\ 
Philip the king, 233 ; birth of 
Alexander the Great, 237 ; her 

Interference with the affairs of 



Greece, 239 et $eq.\ history of 
her conquests, 248 el $eq. (see 
Alexander); her power anni- 
hilated by the Horn an arras, 247 

Mantinsea, battles of, 187, 230, 
287 ; her revolt from Sparta. 227 

Marathon, plain of, 100; battle 
of, 101 ; the Persians signally 
defeated at, 102; great rejoicings 
at Athens on the news of the 
victory, 103 

Mardonius, the Persian general, 
son-in-law of Darius, and Satrap 
of Lydia, 93 et seq. uxpt ; 
leader of the Persian forces 
against Greece, 96 ; his retreat, 
ib. ; the sycophant of the Per- 
sian monarch, 129; appointed 
commander of the Persian 
forces, 129 ; his military opera- 
tions, 180 ; his numerous forces, 
134 ; his message to the Athe- 
nians, 134. 135; slain at 
Platca, 141 

Mars of Grecian mythology, wor- 
ship of, 11, 41 

Mars' Hill at Athens, 67 

Masistius, the Persian general, 
slain, 138 

Medea flies from Colchis with 
Jason, 27 

Medes, empire of the, 85 ; subju- 
gated by Cyrus, 86 

Mediterranean Sea, its bounda- 
ries, 6 

Melos, island of, captured by the 
Athenians, 188; the inhabi- 
tants slaughtered, 189 

Menelaus, king of Sparta, 34 

Mercury of Grecian mythology,4 1 

Measenia, situation of,* 12 ; its 
natural advantages, 13 

Messenians, origin and history of 
the, 53 ; quarrel of the Spartans 
with the, 53, 54 ; at war with 
Sparta, 56; subdued by the 
Spartans, 57, 58 

Methone, seised by the Athenians, 
189 

Midea, defeat and slaughter of the 
Arcadians at, 230 

Miletus, colony of, 87 % 88 ; revolt 
of, m 
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Miltiades, the Athenian, 87 ; go- 
vernor of the Chersonese, 87, 
94 ; claims his right as an Athe- 
nian citizen, ib.\ commander 
at Marathon, 101 ; defeats the 
Persians, 101, 102; death of, 
103 

Minerva, the patron goddess of 
Attica, 16, 41 

Mnesiphilus, the adviser of The- 
mistocles, 123 

Mycale, the Persians defeated at, 
144, 14ft 

Mycene, the capital of Argolis, 10 

My rcinus, colony of, 88, 91 

Mythology of Greece, 20 et seq. ; 
88—42 

Navy of the Greeks under The- 
mistocles, 123 ; its skilful tac- 
tics at the battle of Salamis,l26 

Naxos, island of, captured by the 
Persians, 99 

Neapolis, city of, 80 

Nemean Games of Greece, 10, 11 

Neptune of Grecian mythology, 40 

Nestor, a Grecian chief at the 
siege of Troy, 85 

Nicias, of Athens, the rival of 
Cleon, 182 ; negotiates a treaty 
of peace, which was called by 
his name, ib. ; great rejoicings 
in consequence, 183; appointed 
Athenian commander, 192; his 
prudent counsels rejected, ib. ; 
his operations against Syracuse, 
194 et seq.; his ineffectiveness, 
197 ; his ill success at the siege 
of Syracuse, 199; his supersti- 
tious fears, 200, 201 ; defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death , 
202,203 

Odyssey of Homer, the con- 
tinuation of the Iliad, 37 ; it* 
date and origin, ib. 

(Eta, Mount, the northern barrier 
of Greece, 113 

Oil, the production of Attica, 16 

Olbia, a Grecian settlement, 82 

Olive trees of Attica, 16 

Olympiads, the landmarks of time 
in Greece, 61 



Olympian Games of Greece, 10, 
11; hostile conflicts at the, 
229 

Olympias, wife of Philip of Mace- 
don, 236 ; her divorce, and 
revenge, 242 

Olympus, the seat of the Gods, 39 

Olynthus, devastated by the Per- 
sians, 130 ; conquered by Philip 
of Macedon, 289 

Oracles of Greece, 42 

Oratory, cultivation of, at Athens, 
163, 164 

Ostracism, introduced into Athens 
by Cleisthenes, 74 ; system of, 
ib. ; effects and objects of, 104 

Pactolus, battle of, 218 

" Paralus," the state vessel of 
Athens, 211 

Paris, son of Priam, 84; runs 
away with Helen, ib. 

Parmenio, the Macedonian gene- 
ral, 287 

Parnassus, in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, 18 

Paros, invasion of, 108 

Patroclus, slain by Hector, 86 

Paulus Emilius defeats the Mace- 
donians, 247 

Pausanias, the Spartan com- 
mander, 136; general-in-chief 
at the battle of Platca, 138, 
139, 141; his treachery, 150; 
removed from his command, 
151 ; starved to death, ib. 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, cap- 
tures Athens, 211, 212 

Pelasgians. origin of the, 21 ; cha- 
racter of the, 22 

Pelopidas, the Theban hero, 224 ; 
slaughters the Spartan chiefs, 
ib. ; gains the battle of Tegyra, 
226 ; invades Laconia, and de- 
feats the Spartans, 227; his 
death, 230 

Peloponr.esian war, history of the, 
from its commencement to the 
peace of Nicias, 421 B.C., 107 
—182 

Peloponnesus, its geograohtesl 
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Pentapolis, Cyrenaic, the seat of 
Greoian colonies, 82 

Pentelicos, Mount, 16, 103 

Perdiecas, the king of Methone, 
189 

Pericles of Athens, 158 ; his high 
qualities, 156 ; his useful works, 
157; his government of Athens, 
158 ; his great power and won- 
derlul works, 159 ; his seductive 
oratory ,163; calumnies against, 
166, 166 ; enters upon the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 169; his belli- 
gerent operations, 170 el teq. ; 
his death, 173 

Perseus, king of Maeedon, de- 
feated by the Romans, 347 

Persia, commencement of her 
quarrel with the Greeks, and 
her history, 85 — 92 ; her origin, 
85 ; her greatness under Cyrus 
and Darius, 86, 87 ; subjugates 
the Medes and the Lydians, 
86 ; her invasion of Greece, 
96 et seq. (see Persians) ; 
cruel treatment of her heralds 
by the Spartans, 96 ; affords 
pecuniary aid to Laoedse- 
mon against Athens, 206 ; 
account of the expedition to, 
under Cyrus, and the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand under Xeno- 
phon, 215—217; her political 
domination over Greece, 221, 
222; subdued by Alexander, 
and the kingdom annihilated, 
244 

Persians, history of their inva- 
sion of Greece, 98 et teq. ; diffi- 
culties to which their fleet is 
exposed, 95; they are com- 
pelled to retreat, 96; under- 
take another invasion, 99 ; ope- 
rations of their fleet, ib. ; are 
signally defeated at the battle 
of Marathon, 101, 102 ; their in- 
vasion of Greece under Xerxes, 
106 et teq. ; their vast num- 
bers, 107 ; preparations of the 
Greeks for resisting them, 1 ;o ; 
their naval operations and 
Jome*. 118, 114; their repulse 

mt Tbermopjlm, 116; force the 



pass, and enter Greece, 118; 
their desolating progress, 120, 
121 ; their destruction of 
Athens, 128 ; defeated at Sala- 
mis, 126, 126 ; their enormous 
los ses , 127; flight of Xerxes, 
129 ; Mardonius, the com- 
mander of the Persian forces, 
183 et »eq.\ defeated at Platsea, 
and Mardonius slain, 141 ; 
their immense treasures, i'6. ; 
their final defeat at Mycale, 
and termination of their inva- 
sions of Greece, 146 

Philip, king of Maeedon, obtains 
his knowledge of military orga- 
nization at Thebes, 229; his- 
tory of his reign, 233 et »tq.\ 
his victories and wise policy, 
284, 285; his ambitious de- 
signs, 287; made president 
and defender of the Pythian 
festival, 240 ; gains the battle 
of Cheroniea, which leads to 
the subjugation of all Greece, 
241 ; appointed generul-in- 
chief of all the Grecian States, 
242 ; his debaucheries and as- 
sassination, 242 ; succeeded by 
his son Alexander, ib. 

Philippides, the Athenian, bearer 
of the news from Marathon, 108 

Pnocians, their contention for the 
guardianship of Delphi, 2 8 7,288 

Phocion,the Athenian orator, 288 

Phocis, geographical situation 
of, 18 

Pindar, a native of Boeotia, 18 

Piraeus, erected at Athens, 160 

Pisistratus usurps the govern- 
ment of Athens, 68; wisdom 
of his government, and his 
struggles with the people, 69; 
his death, 70 ; accession of bis 
three sons, ib. 

PI ague of Athens, 171 

Platsea sends trcops against the 
Persian invader, 100 ; her 
forces victorious at Marathon, 
102; battle of. 188—144 ; the 
Spartans victorious over the 
Persians, 141 ; her brave de- 
fence, Ytt \ QS.YVUR&. Vi ^* 
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Lacedemonians, and the in- 
habitants put to the sword, 176 

Plato, the Athenian philosopher, 
238 

Plato of Grecian mythology, 40 

Polydectes, the brother of Lycur- 
gus, 46 

Potidssa, her miraculous escape 
from the Persian sword, ISO 

Priam, king of Troy, 84, 85; 
murdered, 37 

Psyttale, island of, 125; Aris- 
tides slaughters the Persian 
soldiers at, 127 

Pydna, battle of, 247 

Pylos captured by the Athe- 
nians, 177 

Pythian Games of Greece, 11 

Religion, origin of, in Greece, 
38,89 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
215—217 

Romans, the steady adrance of 
their arms to the East, 246 ; 
destroy the Macedonian power, 
and proclaim the liberty of 
Greece, 247 ; reduce Greece to 
a Roman province, 248 

Rome, history of, better known 
than that of Greece, 1 ; the 
various causes of that know- 
ledge, 1, 2 

Sacred Band of Thebes annihi- 
lated by Philip of Macedon,241 

Sacred grove of the Isthmus, 15 

Sacred war of Greece, causes of 
the, 237 ; terminates in the 
entire subjection of all the 
belligerents to Philip of Mace- 
don, 239 

Salamis, naval battle of, and 
utter defeat of the Persians, 
120—7 

Samoa, island of, 99; revolt of 
the Samians against the Per- 
sians, 145 ; reduced by the 
Athenians, 160 ; council of, 207 

Sard is, the capital of Lydia, de- 
stroyed by fire, 90 

Saturn of Grecian mythology, 40 

Sicily, a Grecian colony, 80 ; his- 



tory of the Athenian expedi- 
tion against, 190 — 202 ; (see 
Syracuse.) 
Sinope, a Grecian colony, 82, 162 
Social war of Greece, 236 

I Socrates rescues Xenophon when 

I wounded, 180 ; and also Alei- 
blades, ib. ; protests against the 

I doctrines of the Sophists, 185 ; 

i the wisest of the Greeks, 219 ; 

I his great, powers of reason- 
ing, ib. ; Jalsely accused of 
blasphemy and immorality, 
221 ; tried, and put to death, 
ib. 
Solon, the great lawgiver of 
Athens, 64; the wisdom of his 
legislative reforms, 65, 66 ; re- 
peals the blood-thirsty code of 
Draco, 66; establishes the 
Council of Four Hundred, and 
remodels the Council of the 
Areopagus, 67 ; his death, 69 
Soothsayers of the Greeks and 

Persians, 189 
Sophists of Athens, 185 
Sparta, situation of, 9 ; the 
dominant power in Hellas, ib. ; 
notices of, 43 et ttq. ; governed 
by the laws of Lycurgus, 44 — 
46; the Helots of, 47; brutal- 
izing education of the Spartans, 
44 — 50 ; the Ephors, 51 ; pro- 
gress of, 58 et teq.i her con- 
tests with the Messenians, 55 — 
58 ; her influence in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 58, 59 ; the peculiari- 
ties of her position, 60 ; makes 
war on Athens at the instiga- 
tion of the Delphic oracle, 78 ; 
the Spartans drive Hippias 
from Athens, ib. ; combines with 
Athens to resist the Persian 
invaders, 96; her intestine 
quarrels, 97 ; sends her forces 
against the Persians, 186 ; and 
gains the victory of Platca, 
141; her jealousy of Athens, 
149, 150; her troubles, 165; at 
war with Athens, 167 ; enters 
into a truce, 158 ; humbly im- 
plores peafiA trerca. >3ba kaSas*- 
n\raa, Yl*\ Tn« *fcMB*R*8^ 
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butcheries of the Helots, 181 ; 
her successes under Brasidas, 
181, 182 ; affairs of, and strug- 
gles, during the Peloponnesian 
war to the peace of Nicias, 421 
B.C., 169 — 182; her quarrels 
with Athens renewed, 183 et 
seq. ; her operations against 
the Athenians, 196 et seq.; 
captures Athens, and reduces 
it to the most degrading con- 
ditions, 212, 213; her tyran- 
nical domination over the Greek 
states, 215; her views on Per- 
sian conquest, 21 7 ; her victories 
in Persia, 218; alliances against, 
ib. ; her fleet defeated by Con on, 
ib.; her continued predomi- 
nance in Greece, 228 ; resisted 
by Boeotia, 224; her forces 
defeated by the Thebans, and 
her territory invaded, 227 ; her 
alliances, 228 ; her decline and 
degradation, 232 et seq. 

Spartans commit sacrilege at Elis, 
42; their heroic bravery at 
Thermopylae, 115 — 118, and at 
Platiea, 141; (see Sparta.) 

Sphacteria, island of, besieged 
and captured by the Athe- 
nians, 178, 179 

Sybaris, colony of, 80 ; re-peopled 
by the Athenians, 162 

Syracuse, a Grecian colony, 80 ; 
her great military resources, 
1 10 ; her troops defeat the Car- 
thaginians, 132 ; history of the 
Athenian expedition against, 
190 — 202; besieged by the 
Athenians, 194; defensive ope- 
rations of, 195 et seq.\ re- 
ceives aid from Gylippus the 
Spartan, 197 ; destroys the 
fleet and armaments of the 
Athenians, 201-3 

Tanais, a Grecian colony, 82 

Taygetus, Mount, 48 

Tegaeans at the battle of Platsea, 

138,139 
Tegyra, the Spartans defeated at, 
226 
Ten Thousand, retreat of the, 
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under Xenophon, account of, 
215—217 
Thebes, Athenian aggression on, 
75 ; banquet at, given to the 
Persian commanders, 137 ; her 
resistance to Sparta, 224; 
slaughter of the Spartans at, 
224 — 225; her victories under 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
227 ; her grandeur terminates 
with the death of Epaminon- 
das, 231; her forces utterly 
defeated at Cheronsea, 241; 
subjugated by Philip of Mace- 
don, ib. 
Themistocles, the Athenian com- 
mander, 103, 104; his inter- 
pretation of the Delphic oracle, 
111, 112; bis energetic mea- 
sures, 112,113; assembles his 
fleet at Salamis, 119 ; his plans 
for deceiving Xerxes and forc- 
ing an engagement, 123, 124; 
is visited and assisted by Axis- 
tides, 124 ; defeats the Persians 
at the naval battle of Salamis, 
120 — 7; his great fame, 131; 
his selfishness, 131; his negoti- 
ation with Sparta, 149 ; builds 
the Piraeus, 150; his treachery 
discovered, 151 ; his flight, ib. ; 
concealed by Admetus, 152 ; 
takes refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes, 152 ; his death, ib. 
Thermopylae, defile of, defended 
by Leonid as, 113; battle of, 
115 — 118; monument raised 
on the battle-field, 119 
Theseus, history of, 28; his my- 
thological origin, 38 ; bones of, 
brought from Scyros, 154 
Thessaly a State of Greece, 19 
Thespiaeans, their bravery at Ther- 
mopylae, 11 8. 
Thessaly allied to Macedon, 236 
Thirty Tyrants of Athens, 212,218 
Thracians attack the Persians, 
96; ferocious mercenaries, 205 
Thrasybulus, his patriotic efforts 

to restore Athens, 218 
Thucydides, banishment of, 1 81 
Ttontam* city of, founded by the 
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Tigranes, the Persian commander, 
defeated at Mycale, 145 

Timon of Delphi, 121 

Timotheus, death of, 288 

Tisamenes, the Grecian sooth- 
sayer, 189 

Tissapbernes, the Persian satrap, 
206 ; his perfidy, 216 ; defeated 
byAgesilaas, 218 

Traditions of Greece, 25 

Trebisond, a Grecian colony, 82 

Trot, and the Trojan war, 81 
el f«q. ; Homer, the great his- 
torian of, 31 — 85 ; the Grecian 
heioes engaged in the war, 35, 
86 ; final destruction of the 
city, 36 

Tyrtscus, chosen as the general of 
the Spartan troops, 55; his 
pergonal deformity, 56 ; his in- 
spiriting songs, ft. ; his victo- 
ries, 57, 58 ; his fame, 59 

Ulysses, a Grecian chief at the 
siege of Troy, 85 ; the hero of 
Homer's Odyssey, 85 



Venus, the goddess of beauty, 4 1 
Vulcan, of Grecian mythology, 41 

Wooden Walls, the navy of Athens 
so called, ill 

Writing, hieroglyphic and alpha- 
betic, 5 

Xenophon, the historian, wound- 
ed at the battle of Megara, 
180; retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand under, 215 — 217 

Xerxes, king of Persia, 106 ; his 
immense preparations for in- 
vading Greece, 107 ; review of 
his mighty host and its opera- 
tions, 108 et ttq.i his asto- 
nishment at the bravery of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae, 116 ; 
flight of, after the battle of 
Salamis, 128, 129; sycophancy 
of his courtiers, 129 ; his igno- 
minious retreat after the battles 
of Platseaand Mycale, 145, 146 

Zactnthus, island of, 10 
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ancient and modern 

literature. 

History— Civil and 

ecclesiastical. 

Chronolooy. 

Biography. 

Geography a wd 

Topography. 

law and government. 



Social Economy. 

Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 

Physical Science. 

Chemistry. 

aoriciu.turr. 

GROLOCY AND MlNKRALOOY. 

Zoo loo v. Botany. 
Music 



m r dictn b-s i'r o rry 

and Anatomy. 

AnTB— Manvpac- 

TTMtES A*D TRADE. 

Painttno AND 

exoravino. 

architecture. 

Scitlpti:rr. 

Astronomy, Jcc Axc. 



It has been the aim and endeavour of every one engaged in producing thU really 
Popular Cyclopedia, that it shall omit nothing of general importance: and 
whilst it li peculiarly addressed to the greatest number of readers, shall satisfy 
the most critical inquirer. 

" The National Cyclopedia" is therefore addressed to all clams of the 
Nation. It aspires to take a place in rvrry Family where the acquisition of 
knowledge is the best employment of those spare hours whlrh millions have 
vacant from the necessary business of life ; as well as. it is confidently hoped, in 
all Collections op Books forming, or that will be formed, throughout the 
land, por thk Adtancrmknt op Education. Its portability will eventually 
make it the necessary Companion or the Thatbllsr^ For the Youno, espe- 



cially for those who arc going forth into the world, "Thk National Cvclo- 
pjbdia " may stand in the place of many books, as a work not only of utility, 
but of the most varied entertainment— sound in its principles— pure in its morality 



pjbdia " may stand 

pies— ji 
—leading onward to progressive acquirements of solid learning, by pointing to 



Ailer sources of information; and serving the same purpose with reference to 
other books, as the Finder does to the Telescope. 



NOTICE. 
The complete Work in 12 Vols. Svo, cloth lettered, price j£8, may 
now be had, and the Supplemental Additions will be comprised in One 
Vol., which at any time will be sold separately. 
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Norn publishing in Parte {Price Sixpence), every Fortnight, 
CRAIG'S 

UNIVERSAL ^DICTIONARY ; 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING 



DICTIONARY O 



I ENGLISH LANGUAGE— 



To show the value of the Work, the general contents are give 
dried by the highest legal author It i 



is given by Lfndley in his Vegetable 



is 3 complete EncyclopiedU of 
idety.ind b general use. 
IB Quotstiohs: 



" Now that the attainment of really useful knowledge appears to be the aim of 
•verj one. • more TMlusblt publication than the above can hardly be Imagined, 
Par without a good English Dictionary, many persons will frequently find them- 
selves at fruit— and from the introduction of new terms sad words In our English 
language, old Dictionaries are of very little value; a work, therefore, like tile 
present appears moat opportunely. The Improvements In this Dictionary may 

lish Dictionary, and the latest which have become obsolete. 






NOTICE.— Although, for the conxenience of Subscriber", this Dictionary 
is puhliahed in SixpmmtY PaRia, the complete Work may always 
be bad s* under:— 

CRAIG'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, » Vols. Svo. cloth lettered --£110 
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